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alesmanship for Lumber Dealers 


[One of the most helpful addresses delivered at the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 


that of J. P. McEvoy of the Columbia Lumber Co., Kirkland, Wash., 6n “Building Material Salesmanship.”’ 


This address 


comprises a practically complete sales manual for lumber and building material dealers. It was briefly mentioned in the March 
/ issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In order that dealers everywhere may have the benefit of these sales suggestions the 


address is here presented in full.—EpiTor. ] 


There are a good many fancy definitions for the word “Salesman- 
ship.” They take you through the succeeding stages of favorable 
attention, interest and desire, and finally wind up with the closing 
of the sale. However, doesn’t the brief definition of “Making the 
prospective customer see things your way,” cover the idea? 

To be successful you of course must sell a sufficient volume of 
merchandise, at a price that produces a satisfactory profit. This does 
not happen just because you have an idea that there is money in 
the lumber business and forthwith go out, build an office and a shed, 
buy a stock of merchandise and wait for the profits to roll in. There 
is an old adage, “Business goes where it is invited and remains 
where it is appreciated.” We must have a capable organization; 
carry a sufficient and balanced stock of merchandise; go after busi- 
ness, contact our prospects, and turn them into satisfied customers. 


Starting with the office, you should have a man there who knows 
your stock, who knows how to handle the telephone intelligently, 
Importance and how to handle a customer at the counter. How 
of the many times have you heard an employee answer 
the ’phone with a gruff “Hello,” and then wait for 

Telephone the customer to state his wants; or take his own 
time about completing some petty office detail while a customer 
cools his heels at the counter; or take an order for some unusual 
specifications and embarrass the organization with trying to fulfill 
his promise? 

Most dealers have a delivery service. How about that? Our de- 
livery equipment should be painted a uniform color scheme, and 
kept that way. Did you ever see a tank truck of any of the large 
oil companies that was not in spick-and-span condition? True, our 
equipment gets harder usage, but it would not cost us any more to 
keep it up than we spend in more or less experimental advertising. 
Advertising experts tell us that animated advertising attracts more 
attention than inanimate. What could be more of an attention-getter 
than a bright, shiny truck with a full load of material, breezing 
along the highway, with your name properly displayed on the 
vehicle? 


That much abused word “Service” plays no small part in our 
efficiency. “Service as agreed—no excuses,” is a goal to shoot at. 


“Service One hundred percent service is something that 
hardly any of us attain, but we should not miss 

as that mark too far. Many a customer has been 
Agr eed” lost because workmen have had to sit around and 


wait for material to be delivered on the job. 

There is no substitute for a good, well balanced stock. Having to 
pick up small items in a hurry is not profitable, either from a 
standpoint of price or of delivery expense. 

We lumber retailers should carry a full line of builders’ hard- 
ware. We are the first to know the customer’s wants. Whenever he 
buys a window, a door, or a cupboard door, he is a potential cus- 
tomer for hardware; a suggestion is all that is needed. 

A good paint stock is equally essential, for who is more interested 
than the lumberman as to the treatment of his material after it 
gets on the job? We should have a fundamental knowledge of paints, 


and impart it to our customer when he buys. An unpainted, weather- 
beaten building is not much of a boost for lumber. 

A compact power saw rig will save money in many ways and will 
often turn slow moving and unsalable items into usable stock at a 
nice profit. 

A good plan service is indispensable. While a customer seldom 
follows a stock plan, it gives you the inside track and a good lever- 
age on the job. 

A display rack in your office carrying pamphlets and folders on 
the various items are very helpful, as they carry a brief sales talk 
presented better than you can. A file in your office for each specialty 
you handle, giving full information as regards selling points, price 
etc., also is essential. 

There is a good margin in all of this merchandise, and most of it 
brings prospects to you through manufacturers’ advertising cam- 
paigns. Failure on your part to know the article, and to be able to 
sell it, will cost you money. If you are not yourself thoroughly 
sold on any of these specialties, don’t carry them. A weak-kneed 
effort is worse than none. 


Attractive displays in your office will sell a surprising lot of 
merchandise. They not only let your prospect see and feel the 
* articles, but are a constant reminder to you that 
— they are there to sell, and you will sell much more 
the Goats than you would from a catalog. Try it, and see. 
Displays of built-in kitchen fixtures, ironing boards, 
breakfast nooks and the like, will bring women customers into your 
office. A sample or two of new products allowed to lie on the counter 
often will lead to a sale, as customers will invariably pick them up 
and inquire about them. Needless to say, we should keep our offices 
spick-and-span, but it must be done systematically. One employee 
coming down a half-hour earlier in the morning, and a scrub woman 
on Saturday afternoon, will keep the office in good condition. 

We should have a good live mailing list for our district, as a 
direct-by-mail ‘‘ad” has more pulling power than a general advertise- 
ment in a paper. A good live house organ or two, carrying your 
name and sent out every month, is a constant reminder that you are 
after business. It is the constant repetition that identifies you as 
material headquarters in your prospect’s mind. When you run an 
“ad” in the newspaper, get a news story along with it. People will 
all read that. It is no crime to keep your name in the news column. 
They can’t forget you if they want to. 

Now as to getting your prospects. Friendly real estate men will 
keep you in touch with new people coming in and buying property 
from them, and they usually know just how much building they in- 
tend to do and also something of their financial standing. They can 
also help you by introducing you to these people, which eliminates 
much sales resistance. A newcomer is usually wary as to who he 
deals with, until he knows them. 

Fire insurance men are also a good source of information. You 
exercise reciprocity in this case, as you can keep them in touch 
with new buildings which are being erected so they can get the 
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2.780 Ft. Long 


A High Pressure, Positive 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR | 


In operation for 
over sixteen years 








We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 

Wood-fuel furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 


similar materials. 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 


Organized Incorporated 


1886 MFG. CO. 1888 


Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
» > 
This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 
per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 
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DIXON’S INDUSTRIAL 
PAINTS for sixty-five years 
known as Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
have had the unqualified approval 
of industrial and railroad institu- 
tions, bridge builders, architects, 
engineers, etc. For use on metal 
and wood surfaces of all kinds: 
factories, public buildings, munic- 
ipal upkeep, bridges, etc. 
Made in 14 standard colors. 





Announcement 


of important changes 


The Joseph Dixon Company, for over sixty-five years recognized as a leader 
in the manufacture of high grade protective paints, have in the process of 
normal expansion, made the following important changes ........... 


DIXON’S INDUSTRIAL PAINTS have been increased in range of colors 
from eight to fourteen, meeting in a most complete way all standard color 
requirements in metal and wood protective coatings. 


DIXON’S UTILITY PAINTS have been added as standards, three of which 
are graphite - pigmented, the fourth, Oxide of Iron. These paints have all 
the qualities of a good protective coating, at a lesser cost, designed for use 
on “‘general run of work.”’ 


These changes represent many months of laboratory work, conferences 
with plant engineers, chemists and practical men and are directly trace- 
able to pressure brought to bear by many hundreds of Dixon users and 
dealers during the past ten years. 


Keeping in mind the quality of these paints and the reputation of the name, 
Dixon, we present these facts for your consideration ~ Reasonableness of 
Price ~ Fair Profit ~ Industrial and Household Opportunity of Sale. 


We take pleasure in announcing that as a corollary to this recent expansion, 

we have inaugurated a dealer policy that provides better trade discounts 

than those heretofore available, more liberal terms, a sound method of co- 

operation, a more sympathetic exchange of those factors leading to mutual 

appreciation and good will. 

A distributor arrangement based on a new plan of co-operation is available. 
Write for information on Deal 207B 


PAINT SALES DIVISION 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
O46 JERSEY CITY, N. J. O6 


Established 1827 








DIXON’S UTILITY PAINTS 
are waterproof and weather-proof 
to a high degree. For use on barns, 
equipment, general maintenance 
work, wood and metal surfaces. 
Made in 4 standard colors. 
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Accepting the Challenge of Outside Building Competition 


which it is said that he can do 
anything that any other dog can 

do and then whip the other dog. 
Some such an ability nowadays is 
required of men in business. They 
must be able to do everything that 
any local or outside competitor can 
do and then get the business away 
from him. Competition, as every- 
body now knows, is not alone in ma- 
terials or even in quality and price; 
it is often in service rather than in 
price or quality. Sometimes it is 
merely in novelty of method or ma- 
terial. But whatever the type of 
competition, it must be met if the 
merchant is to remain in business. 
Some weeks ago when a large mail 
order concern announced a home 
building, home financing service cov- 
ering a good part of the United 
States and providing complete 
structures ready for occupancy, it 
threw a scare into a good many re- 
tailers of lumber and other building 


beers is a certain kind of dog of 


materials. To a dealer who has no 
house plans, who has no means of 
financing construction and who has 
given no thought at all to selling the 
completed home, this threat of out- 
side competition was flabbergasting. 
Fortunately, however, the lumber 
dealer is not by any means the only 
person in the community that is 
threatened by this foray; it strikes 
directly at the means of livelihood 
of carpenters, contractors, masons 
and other building artisans, as well 
as at the local banks; and indirectly, 
at the general merchants. 

It was to be expected, of course, 
that some of the assertions made by 
the big mail order house with re- 
spect to its service and savings 
would be challenged and that the 
gauntlet it had thrown down would 
be picked up by enterprising lum- 
ber and building material dealers, in 
co-operation with others in their 
community directly and indirectly 
concerned. No doubt, there are 


many community groups that have 
been considering the matter with a 
view to taking concerted action, but 
lumbermen and others «{ Collins- 
ville, Ill., as related ¢ -ewhere in 
this paper, have alreauy set an ex- 
ample that may well }.e followed by 
similar groups throughout the coun- 
try. An especially interesting fact 
disclosed by analysis and compari- 
son at Collinsville is that that group 
can furnish houses of superior ma- 
terials and construction, built after 
the catalog plans, on better terms 
than the mail order house offers, 
Probably, the local merchants and 
others, without the stimulus of out- 
side competition, would not have 
known and certainly would not have 
told the people of their community 
that they could beat the catalog 
house at its own game. They not 
only have got a better opinion of 
themselves but the community will 
hereafter have a better opinion of 
them. 





Need of Survey of Nation’s Forest Resources Long Recognized 


T IS high time that a definite and 

reliable account of our timber 

supply should be taken. The peo- 
ple desire to know just where we 
stand in this regard. If it is abso- 
lutely necessary to assist or protect 
nature in her production of timber, 
the sooner the all-important fact is 
known, the better. Most persons of 
ordinary reading are aware that 
European governments devote much 
expensive attention to the subject 
of forestry. It is not impossible 
that we have been neglecting this in- 
terest too long. At any rate there 
is no good excuse for the present 
state of dense ignorance in which 
this question is enveloped. No one 
can say with anything like exact 
truth whether the country is or is 
not to experience a timber famine in 
the dangerously near future.” 

The foregoing editorial observa- 
tions appeared in a predecessor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fifty 
years ago. There has been, in fact, 
no comprehensive inventory of the 
Nation’s forest resources made, and 
only within recent months has one 


been undertaken. It would not be 
easy at this time to appeal in 
stronger terms than those used fifty 
years ago for support of the present 
forest census. 

In the absence of facts on any 
matter of importance recourse al- 
ways is taken to speculation; and 
when speculation is rife there is no 
limit to the absurdities in the form 
of estimates that may be given cir- 
culation in lieu of facts. Some of 
the estimates regarding the timber 
resources of the United States that 
have been made by serious, sincere 
and presumably honest persons have 
been proved to be without any real 
basis. Refusal to accept such esti- 
mates has brought charges of devas- 
tation, but there is-no more reason 
why lumbermen, timber owners and 
the public should desire to disguise 
the facts regarding the timber sup- 
ply of the country than that extreme 
conservationists should seek to evade 
such facts. If timber is as scarce as 


some extremists claim the best in- 
terests of the lumber industry re- 
quire that immediate steps be taken 


to conserve and perpetuate the sup- 
ply in order that the industry itself 
may survive. 

Probably, the lumbermen are in 
the way of profiting more than any- 
body else from the taking of a com- 
plete and trustworthy inventory of 
the country’s forest resources. They 
can do a great deal to help make the 
inventory complete and accurate. 
In fact, it is hardly likely that an 
inventory can be either complete or 
accurate without their help. Grant- 
ed that an inventory is needed, speed 
in its completion also is of great im- 
portance. The sooner the industry 
and the public know how much and 
what kinds of timber we have, as 
well as what is being done to replace 
it, the sooner an adequate and con- 
sistent forestry and lumber manu- 
facturing policy can be formulated 
and adopted. Certainly, a need that 
has been recognized for fifty years or 
more should be met without further 
undue delay. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will be prompt and gener- 
jous in its appropriations for the 
forest census. 
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Has the Time Come When Good Lumber Means Dry Lumber? 


T A MEETING of the hemlock 
A division of the West Coast 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
the question was asked 
whether that organization in its 
market extension work should ad- 
vocate the buying and using of dry 
or seasoned hemlock and stress the 
necessity of drying this lumber well 
before shipping. The consensus of 
the manufacturers was that the idea 
of seasoning hemlock should be em- 
phasized. Some weeks ago George 
S. Long, in an address before a meet- 
ing of the West Coast association ad- 
yocated in the strongest terms the 
importance of thoroughly season- 
ing hemlock, and he gave as the best 
of reasons for supplying dry lum- 
ber the fact that it was the only way 
to meet the competition of substi- 
tutes. 

It is believed that there is no lum- 
ber sales promotion campaign under 
way today, whether carried on by 
individual lumbermen or group, that 
does not lay major emphasis upon 
quality. It is believed also that 


there has been and can be no more 
significant change in sales promo- 
tion policy than is evidenced in a 
shifting from price to quality. Price 
is a momentary advantage common- 
ly gained at the expense of profits, 
often at the sacrifice of quality and 
ultimately of good will and prestige. 
What the individual lumberman 
loses in profit and reputation from 


a low price and indifferent quality — 


policy ultimately reacts upon wood 
itself and upon the industry. 
There is no inherent reason why 
wood should be merchandised pure- 
ly on a price basis. In many re- 
spects and for many purposes wood 
is the best material obtainable, if it 
is properly manufactured, dried and 
fabricated. There is no misnomer 
in the word substitute when applied 
to many of the materials that have 
supplanted wood; and wood has lost 
its place because it was not properly 
dried oftener than for any other 
reason. Every warped board in a 
structure and every crack caused by 
the shrinking of green lumber offers 


eloquent and impressive testimony 
to an industry’s neglect at the same 
time that it offers opportunity for 
substitution of something else for 
wood, where in fact wood properly 
dried is best. 

What every consistent sales pro- 
gram requires is uniformity and de- 
pendability of product. What is 
said of it and what is true of it to- 
day must be true of it tomorrow and 
next week as well as next year. 
Every sale developed by promotion 
must add to the prestige of the prod- 
uct sold and of the producer. Such 
loss of prestige as the lumber in- 
dustry has suffered can not properly 
be attributed to any other cause than 
to neglect. Now that an effort is be- 
ing made at heavy cost to regain and 
to retain markets which rightfully 
belong to wood, neither the individ- 
ual lumberman nor the industry as 
a whole should make the mistake of 
supplying green or insufficiently 
seasoned lumber where the best in- 
terests of all concerned plainly indi- 
cate that dry lumber is required. 





Salesmen Can Pass on Helpful Sales Promotion Ideas 


OOD ideas are sometimes said 
to be the scarcest and therefore 
the most precious of commodi- 

ties. Possibly, the scarcity is not so 
much of ideas as of the ability to 
recognize and utilize those that are 
good. This point often is illustrated 
in connection with the publication in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of sales 
promotion suggestions. For exam- 
ple, on the front page of this paper 
for March 1, 1930, was published a 
series of suggestions for retailers in 
securing business in their own com- 
munities. The suggestions were 
deemed especially valuable because 
they were made by an enterprising 
retailer and were used by him in a 
drive for business. In commenting 
editorially on the suggestions, the 
statement was made that, taken to- 
gether, they might well serve as an 
outline of a year ’round business 
building program for any retailer. 
When the article referred to came 
to the attention of the lumber sales 
manager of one of the largest lumber 
manufacturers, he ordered reprints 


of it for the information and use of 
salesmen. In ordering the reprints, 
he said: “We feel the suggestions 
made in this article are certainly 
worth passing on to our salesmen, 
and they in turn urging as many 
lumbermen as possible to give con- 
sideration toward using to the fullest 
extent possible this splendid idea.” 
It is believed that there is no exag- 
geration in saying that the ideas pre- 
sented in the front page article prop- 
erly used and developed would be 
worth hundreds of dollars to any 
dealer and thousands of dollars to 
many. 

Every suggestion, no matter how 
valuable it may be in itself, always 
requires the application of initiative 
and energy in order to make it ef- 
fective in the production of business. 
Too often, it is feared, good ideas are 
not recognized at all. Sometimes 
they are admitted to be good “some- 
where else,” but not for the reader. 
In other cases, perhaps, there is lack- 
ing the stimulus of necessity to put 
them into use. Habit, it may be, for- 


bids change of methods and encour- 
ages the disposition to be content 
with things as they are. 

It is the testimony of the most en- 
terprising and successful men that 
their greatest satisfaction comes 
from success achieved through their 
own efforts and enterprise. They are 
pleased to see volume and profits in- 
crease as a result of their own plan- 
ning and their own initiative. There 
is commendable pride in that view 
of business management and busi- 
ness success. Without at all neglect- 
ing the essential of profit, business 
men of that type aim at outstanding 
accomplishment in their field which 
all the world will recognize as the 
product of intelligence and enter- 
prise. Success of that kind is in- 
variably won by those who are quick 
to recognize good ideas and use them 
to their own profit. The highways of 
life are lined with the unsuccessful 
or the moderately successful who 
missed, because they could not recog- 
nize or would not use, the opportuni- 
ties offered. 
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Northwestern Manufacturing Data 


As a teacher I am interested in the produc- 
tion and consumption of lumber in the north- 


west area of the United States. Will you send 
me any information concerning this subject that 
could be used in the elementary grades, or can 
you tell me of any place I may secure infor- 
mation? 

The problem we are studying is “Why does 
lumbering play such a large part in the welfare 
of Oregon and Washington or in the Northwest 
in general?’—INQuIRY No. 2,449. 


[This inquiry comes from a school teacher 
in Utah. It was impracticable, of course, to 
give in a single letter information or provide 
the material for class use. References have been 
given to several booklets containing data and 
suggestive material that might be adapted to the 
use of students in the elementary grades. The 
teacher has been referred also to several organ- 
izations that may be able to supply additional 
material. One of the best textbooks on forestry, 
though it is not devoted to the Northwest par- 
ticularly, is “Our Forests—A National Prob- 
lem,” by Ben J. Rohan. This is an excellent 
little book, gotten up in attractive style, with 
numerous illustrations and a method of treat- 
ment that should make it adaptable to the needs 
of classes in almost any section of the country. 
—EnITor. | 


Mergers of City Lumber Yards 


I would appreciate very much having you 
advise what you know of any consolidation or 
mergers of lumber yards that have taken place 
in any of the larger cities in the last year or 
so, and also advise whether you know of what 
plan they used in the consolidation. If possi- 
ble, I would like to have the names of such 
consolidations and where they are located. If 
you do t have this information, is it possible 
for you to advise us where we could obtain it?— 
INQuIRY No. 2,453. 


[This inquiry comes from a Missouri lum- 
ber concern. In response, the names of sev- 
eral concerns and some other references con- 
cerning retail mergers have been supplied to 
this inquirer. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of March 1, appeared a report of a merger of 
several yards in New Jersey. Details of the 
financial and other adjustments made in case 
of mergers “of this kind are not commonly 
available: for publication. The name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied on request.—EbiTor. ] 


Commercial Value of Chinese Elm 


Some time ago a California newspaper pub- 
lished an article under a South Dakota date 
line to the effect that Chinese elm originating 
on the arid plains of Manchuria has been 
found unusually hardy and well adapted to 
conditions in western South Dakota. Extensive 
tests, it was said, have been made at the 
agricultural experimental station there. 

If you have any data on the Chinese elm 
or can secure any information as to the com- 
mercial value of this species of elm, please 
let us hear from you advising just what this 
particular wood is used for.—INQuirRy No. 
2,459. 


[This inquiry is made by a California lumber 
concern. The Chinese elm (Ulmus pumila) is 
a rapid growing tree native to northern China, 
Manchuria and eastern Siberia. It was intro- 
duced from near Peking, China, to the United 
States in 1908. The tree has a tendency to 
branch close to the ground, the branches being 
slender, wiry and somewhat brittle. The leaves 
are elliptical, somewhat smaller than the Amer- 
ican elm and appear very early in the spring. 
The tree makes a rapid growth and is adaptable 
to almost any type of soil and withstands drouth 
well. It has been successfully grown in the 
Great Plains region, The major value of the 


Chinese elm, so far as known to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is as a shade or shelter belt tree. 
Its rapid growing, early leafing in the spring 
and its tendency to branch close to the ground 
make it an ideal deciduous shelter belt tree. 
A rather complete history of the Chinese elm 
in the United States was given in a paper by 
S. S. Burton, read before the northern mountain 
Section of the Society of American Foresters 
at Missoula, Mont., and was published in the 
Journal of Forestry for March, 1929.— 
Epitor. | 


Plans for Children’s Playhouses 


I should like to have plans for building a 
small playhouse for a little girl. If you can 
supply these plans or refer me to anybody 
who can supply them, I will appreciate it.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,461. 


{This inquiry comes from North Carolina. 
Similar inquiries have been published in the 
past and they have brought responses that 
seemed to indicate that a number of concerns 
were prepared to supply houses of this kind 
and perhaps plans. Investigation, however, 
showed that some of the concerns that replied 
to the inquiries were merely investigating the 
possibilities of playhouse buildings and had not 
gone far enough in the matter to be prepared 
to supply either the plans or the houses. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EDITor. | 


Weight and Volume of Shingle Tow 

We are wondering if it would be possible for 
you to give us some information on shingle 
tow. We are anxious to know, particularly, 
the cubical contents of this material per ton, 
or if it comes in bales, the size of the bales 
and the weight. Any information you may 
be able to pass on to us in this connection 
will be appreciated.— INQUIRY No. 2,460. 

[This inquiry is made by a large lumber 
sales corporation. Inquiry made directly to 
a Wisconsin lumber concern that produces 
shingle tow in connection with the manufacture 
of shingles brought the following information: 
“A bale is approximately 14 inches by 20 inches 
by 40 inches long. We estimate the average 
weight per bale to be 135 to 140 pounds. There 
are about 15 bales to a ton, and about 100 
cubic feet of baled tow per ton. The bales 
vary slightly in size, sometimes several inches 
over 40 inches, and sometimes several inches 
under, The tow comes from the baler packed 
very tightly and is bound with wire.” 

Shingle tow, as already explained, is a by- 
product of shingle manufacture, being the cedar 
fiber left by a saw cut in the making of shingles, 
somewhat the same as sawdust is produced in 
the making of lumber. The shingles being cut 
with the grain, the tow is long and stringy 
and formerly was much used for packing pur- 
poses, especially machine parts. It is used also 
for the packing of nursery stock for shipment. 
—EbTor. | 
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C. S. Burt & Co. of East | fere with the business of cut- 


subject of forestry. It is not 


Dubuque, IIl., have filled an 
order for two of the famous 


12-block -rotaries, 10 band saw | 


jointers and hand machines for 
the extensive new mill of But- 
ters, Peters & Co., at Luding- 
ton, Mich. They are also ship- 
ping machinery to Europe. 
Burt’s machines are well 
known wherever shingles are 
made. 
** * 


Z. Hunter & Co., Clinton, 
Me., manufacture more croquet 
sets than any other firm in the 
United States. They recently 
purchased 1,000 cords of hard- 
wood and poplar. They em- 
ploy 35 men and run their mill 
night and day. 

** * 

A bill was recently intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts 
legislature which provides that 
no logs shall be driven down 
the Connecticut River below 
a point ten rods above a wharf 
at Holyoke. The object of the 
bill is to prevent a certain cor- 
poration, known as the Con- 
necticut River Lumber Co. 
running its logs down the 
river to its mill which is lo- 
cated some distance below the 
Massachusetts line. The com- 
pany owns large tracts of land 
im New Hampshire that are 
tributary to the upper waters 
of the Connecticut and the bill, 
if passed, would greatly inter- 


| ting off and marketing this 
| timber, thus materially injur- 
ing an important industry. 

* * * 

The first practical response 
to the recommendation of the 
recent convention of lumber- 
men towards uniform nomen- 
clature comes from Cleveland. 
* * * Throwing aside the old 
and well known designations 
for quality, the letters A, B, 
C, D and E are taken to fill 
their places, while the grading 
or subdivision of each quality 
is represented by the numerals 
1, 2, 3, ete. A 1 and 2 repre- 
sent clear or three uppers. A 
3 clear, or A3s represent clear 
or box. A 12-inch C common 
will be recognized as what was 
before known as a barn board, 
and 6-inch D common strips 
as what has always been known 
as fencing. 

** * 

It is high time that a defi- 
nite and reliable account of 
our timber supply should be 
taken. The people desire to 
know just where we stand in 
this regard. If it is absolutely 
necessary to assist or protect 
nature in her production of 
timber, the sooner the all-im- 
portant fact is known, the bet- 
ter. Most persons of ordinary 
reading are aware that Euro- 
pean governments devote 
much expensive attention to the 








impossible that we have been 
neglecting this interest too 
long. At any rate there is no 
good excuse for the present 
state of dense ignorance in 
which this question is envel- 
oped. No one can say with 
anything like exact truth 
whether the country. is or is 
not to’ experience a timber 
famine in the dangerously 
near future. 
a 


Harren & Wadleigh, Stevens 
Point, Wis., have sold 25 car 
loads of lumber to be used in 
building the addition to the 
Nebraska State capitol. 


* * * 


Huntington, W. Va., reports 
that there has been one flood 
there which has brought down 
about 1,000,000 feet of white- 
wood and black walnut logs, 
and another drive now in prog- 
ress will bring another million 
feet, together with a large 
quantity of wine pipe staves, 
say 75 car loads. The boom 
at Charleston on the Elk River 
broke under the pressure and 
many logs were lost. 


* * 8 


Ground has been broken for 
the foundation of the new saw- 
mill of Gardiner, Batchelder & 
Co., at Lyons, Iowa. The new 


mill will be 36x144 feet in size 
and two stories high. 
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Southern Pine Sales Lower; Order Files Increase 


Southern pine bookings fell about 6.5 percent below cut 
during the week ended March 8, but shipments were con- 
siderably. behind bookings, so there has been a further 
addition to unfilled order files. General business in wheat, 
cotton and oil sections has been disturbed by price declines 
in these commodities, while lower rail rates from the 
Northwest to the Southwest, and lower cargo rates to the 
Gulf coast, increase the keenness of competition. A good 
part of the bookings come from railroad, industrial and 
export buyers. Prices of retail yard stocks, therefore, are 
inclined to weakness, especially those of lower grades. The 
yards are taking no more than enough to cover immediate 
needs. Some mills have already curtailed production a good 
deal, and it is understood that others will soon do so. 


Western Pine Mills Are Building Up Order Files 


Production of 60 Inland Empire pine mills during the 
week ended March 8 was almost 11 percent below their 
3-year average, and about 16 percent less than during the 
corresponding week last year. Stocks of 36 plants were 5 
percent less than on Jan. 11, while unfilled orders were 15 
percent larger. Reports from distributing centers say prices 
of some items are weaker, especially in Pondosa. Sales re- 
ports for the period ended March 12 show little variation 
in quotations, however, though it is believed some surplus 
lots have been sold at concessions. Demand for shop has 
remained quite slow. It is understood that good weather in 
producing sections will soon make available a larger sup- 
ply of common items, heretofore rather scarce, and the re- 
sult may be some additional pressure for orders. 

California pine mills reported Feb. 1 stocks 10 percent 
larger and unfilled orders 10 percent lower than on the 
same date last year. Production continues very low, and 
stocks are being reduced while order files are being built 
up. Quotations as reported for the week ended March 4 
show no important changes. 


Production and Sales of Douglas Fir Show Increases 


Production of Douglas fir made another gain during the 
week ended March 8, from 67 to over 70 percent of capacity, 
but new business also made a considerable gain and was 
less than 10 percent below the production, whereas it had 
been over 13 percent below the preceding week. 

The increase in bookings came wholly from the domestic 
cargo markets. Intercoastal shippers have been loading 
actively in order to take advantage of present reduced 
rates, as is shown by the steady decline in unfilled orders 
in this division of the market. Most of the shipments have 
been to Northeast ports. While arrivals on the Atlantic 
seaboard are probably in excess of present market require- 
ments, reports say that not all the vessel space has been 
taken. Shipping men have therefore announced that space 
offerings for April and May will be reduced one-third. The 
reduction. in the movement to the East will aid in keeping 
the market there stable. 

The movement to the Gulf coast, however, will probably 
be stimulated by recent cargo rate reductions, and reduc- 
tion of rail rates to the Southwest is expected to develop 
more fir demand in that territory. But general business 
there is slow, because cotton and oil prices have declined, 
and output of the latter is being curtailed, through reduc- 
tion in refinery operations. 

California trade is none too active, but shipments from 
the Northwest have been held down, so that unsold stocks 
are the lowest in a long while, and the market is steady. 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 79 


Exports make a good showing in view of conditions in 
the principal markets. China is disorganized and Japan 
faces another crisis through accumulation of silk, and sur- 
pluses of wool in Australia, coffee in Brazil and wheat in 
the Argentine have brought declines in prices of these 
commodities and poor market conditions. 

Rail trade shows a little improvement, but retail yard 
purchasing is lagging, a good proportion of the orders com- 
ing from utilities and industrials. 


Arkansas Pine Shipments About Equal Production 


Of the 303 cars shipped by Arkansas soft pine mills dur- 
ing the two weeks ended March 8, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Ohio took 90; Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, 58; 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, 55, and Okla- 
homa and Texas, 35, thus accounting for 238. Sales prices 
reported for the week ended March 8 are in most cases 
lower than they have been. recently, though boards and 
dimension are holding their levels pretty well. Railroads 
and automotive factories have been buying some specially 
worked stock. Railroad car material and grain door stock 
have been in especially good demand. Retail purchases are 
running strongly to shed stock, and car orders cover quite 
a variety of items. Stocks of both flat and edge grain 
flooring and of several items of finish are at an unusually 
low point, and mills have had to limit the amounts of 
certain workings that they will include in an order. Ship- 
ments are now running about even with production. 


Carolina Pine, Roofers Inactive; Most Items Steady 


North Carolina pine mills, which in the first 9 weeks of 
the year cut 12 percent less than in the same period last 
year, are considering further curtailment because demand 
for their product has failed to develop in face of the strong 
competition from West Coast woods, which have been 
shipped into the East on low cargo rates. There is not 
much demand for Carolina dimension or boards, but the 
call for such planing mill items as flooring has been show- 
ing a slight improvement. Box makers find trade dull and 
can be interested only in bargains. February sales prices 
showed little change from January, but No. 2 roofers and 
most items of flooring were weaker. 

Business in Georgia air dried roofers has been a little 
better, more being taken by eastern markets and by the 
South itself. Production is heavily curtailed because of 
the unsatisfactory state of the market. While January 
average of prices for four widths was $18.76, the Febru- 
ary had fallen to $17.90. 


Hardwood Demand Declines and Quotations Soften 


Southern hardwood bookings fell 17 percent below out- 
put during the week ended March 8, and northern orders 
have continued at about half the output. The domestic 
market as a whole is dull, for while there is more business 
coming from the railroads, less is being placed by the au- 
tomotive and furniture industries, and the seasonal in- 
crease in buying by millwork plants and retail yards is not 
enough to take up the slack. The export movement is of 
good volume, but prices are becoming less attractive. 
Southern gums have continued to weaken, and a rather 
large number of oak flooring items have been marked 
down though some have advanced. A number of northern 
basswood, soft elm and red oak items have been marked 
down in the last week, but there have been advances in 
hard maple, principally 10/4 and up. Curtailment is becom- 
ing general throughout the South, and the cut should soon 
be in line with demand. 
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Use of Wood Products Gaining Ground — 


Trade Extension Work in Various Industries Producing Results—Wooden Furniture 
Manufacturers Join in Campaign With National Organization 


Wood Derrick on Exhibition 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 10.—An outstand- 
ing feature of the Los Angeles Oil Exposition 
will be a modern, standard wood derrick. This 
exhibit will be placed near the entrance to the 
exposition. A number of manufacturers will 
furnish rig irons and other rig equipment for 
the wood derrick. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has been carrying on an active cam- 
paign for the promotion of the modern wood 
derrick. That this campaign is producing re- 
sults is illustrated by the erection of a 170-foot 
wood derrick at Long Beach, Cal., which is ex- 
pected to handle six joints of drill pipe to the 
stand, thereby considerably reducing the time re- 
quired to go in and out of the hole. 

The Long Beach derrick will measure 170 feet 
from base to crown block, and indicates the 
trend to higher derricks in the deep oil fields. 

* * * 


Prefer Wood for Dairy Barns 


MANHATTAN, Kan., March 10.—Wood is the 
preferred material for the construction of dairy 
barns, especially in sections where the climate 
is severe in the winter months. 

This view was expressed by Prof. Fred Fen- 
ton, head of the department of agricultural 
engineering of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, during an open discussion as to the 
best type of dairy barn construction at a recent 
meeting of the Agricultural Builders’ School 
held here. 

Prof. Fenton has made an intensive study of 
construction and design that will permit dairy 
cows to be maintained at a profit. “Costs of 
housing cattle,” he said, “range from $125 to 
$300 a cow. Lumber construction permits a 
profit, while some other types are not practical. 
Hollow tile walls, even if the construction is 
comparable, is of such low insulating value that 
it is not practical except in mild climates.” 

* * s 


Auto Makers Revert to Wood 


Detroit, Micu., March 11.—Last year the 
builders of the.Reo Flying Cloud sedans depart- 
ed from their established practice of turning out 
a composite type of body and adopted what is 
known as the Budd monotype or “uni-steel” 
development. 

Having encountered a decided sales resist- 
ance on account of the all-steel design, the 
company this year has reverted to the composite 
body. 

Customers complained of the repellant “tinny” 
characteristics of the all-steel type. So 1930 
Flying Clouds are to possess the attractive fea- 
tures of the Murray composite (wood-frame) 
design. 

At the Detroit Automobile Show a repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association also noticed that more wood is used 
in higher priced truck cabs than in those selling 
at lower prices. Body and wood sills were 
mostly of hardwood, oak or ash predominating. 
Floor boards were Douglas fir plywood in a 
majority of the exhibits. Stake bodies were 
floored with lumber, usually yellow pine, but 
oak was used in the heavier bodies. The stakes 
themselves were of wood—oak or ash—with 
either pine or popular, oak or ash side rails. 

Van bodies on exhibit were made of heavy 
wooden framework of tough ash lined with 
Douglas fir plywood. 

Among ‘the most attractive and best built 
bodies at the show were the Pierce-Arrow 
closed cars, of heavy composite construction, 
with wood frame doors and wood frame bodies. 
Real wood door moldings and wood trim effects 


added to the luxurious appearance. Wood win- 
dow moldings were shown on virtually all closed 
cars selling for more than $3,000, and in some 
instances on cars selling for $1,500. 


> * 8 


FURNITURE MEN JOIN TX DRIVE 


Wood Desk Makers Join in National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Trade Extension 
Work—Advertising Campaign to 
Be Inaugurated 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 10—With the 
filing of articles of incorporation of the Wood 
Office Furniture Associates, manufacturers of 
wooden desks have joined in the ever growing 
group of wood industries that are banded to- 
gether in the national market-extension drive 
for lumber and lumber products, The associates 
will co-operate through the new joint Wood 
Office Furniture Bureau, with the National 
Lumber trade extension work. 

The Wood Office Furniture Associates will 
begin its activities with a three-fold campaign 
dove-tailed into the promotion work being done 
by the N. L. M. A. 

First—Advertising: The first advertising 
copy will appear in May and June issues of 
four leading general magazines. It will be so 
designed as to complement the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association’s advertising 
copy and schedules, 

Second—The associates will publish a de-luxe 
brochure “Planning the Modern Office in 
Wood’”—emphasizing the esthetic appeal of 
wood furniture and its many practical supe- 
riorities for office furniture use. 

Third—The field representatives of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, its 
publicity and advertising departments and in 
fact its whole trade extension staff, will at 
once include wood furniture in their activities. 

The Wood Office Furniture Associates knows 
that its products have many advantages over 
its competitors’ goods. It points out that wood 
furniture looks better, wears better, serves bet- 
ter, is a better protector of records in the 
more common type of fires, is less noisy, more 
substantial, more easily repaired, more sumptu- 
ous and more comfortable than other kinds. 
The advertising of these qualities of wood fur- 
niture will reflect credit and esteem upon lum- 
ber, from which they are made. 

The office furniture group has the commer- 
cial advantage of distributing exclusively 
through legitimate retailers. Just as the Na- 
tional lumber advertising calls attention to the 
valuable services of the lumber retailer in his 
community, so the furniture manufacturers will 
support the local furniture dealer. 

The principal offices of the Wood Office Fur- 
niture Bureau will be in the same suite as the 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at 645 Graybar Building, New York 
City. All of the National’s strategically located 
offices will be available for the use of represen- 
tatives of the Wood Office Furniture Bureau. 
The associates plan to employ a manager with- 
in the next few weeks. 

The trade promotion committee of the Wood 
Office Furniture Associates thus far chosen in- 
cludes: Arthur H. Stringe, Chicago; D. A. 
Raggio, Chicago; C. S. Brewer, Herkimer, N. 
Y.; Carl Leopold, Burlington, Iowa; R. R. 
Dunton, Cambridge, Mass. These men, together 
with representatives named by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will con- 
stitute an executive committee under whose di- 
rection the work will be initiated, 


Pleased That Customer Won Prize 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 10.—The Na-. 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
received a letter from C. W. Dahlin, secre 
of the Gipson Lumber Co., Pine Island, Minn, 
saying : 

We are indeed very pleased that our old cus- 


tomer, Mr. LaRock, was so fortunate as to get 
this prize. 

We are sure that this contest did a world 
of good, as we have had many remodeling 
jobs since the contest was put on. We are 
still following up the idea of remodeling and 
expect to have better results this year than 
before. 


Worth LaRock won. second prize in the 
“Ideal Home Contest.” He postponed repairs 
to his property until recently. E. F. Gustine, 
yard manager of the Gipson Lumber Co., sup- 
plied Mr. LaRock with the lumber and received 
a check for $200 from the N. L. M. A. 

The letter from Secretary Dahlin followed 
delivery of the lumber prize. The ideal home 
contest was staged with the idea that it would 
develop various workable designs of ideal farm 
homes, and also promote a lively interest in 
remodeling and repairs. This result obviously 
has followed in the section served by the Gip- 


son Lumber Co. 
* * ¢ 


Model Home at Indiana Fair 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—An outstand- 
ing feature of the ninth annual Realtors’ Home 
Complete Exposition to be held here April 5 
to 12 on the Indiana State Fair Grounds will 
be a story-and-a-half dwelling of early Ameri- 
can design. 

This 1930 model home will be constructed of 
lumber and stone, the lumber to be furnished 
through local dealers by the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. The various uses of this species 
will be featured throughout the house. Soft 
pine paneling from floor to ceiling will be used 
in both the living room and the dining room. 

The dining room, breakfast room and kitchen 
also will include all sorts of interesting and 
convenient built-in features. 

R. W. Miller, designer of the 1929 model 
home, is also the architect of the 1930 dwelling. 

The model home will be erected by the In- 
dianapolis Home Builders’ Association. After 
the close of the exposition it will be dismantled 
and rebuilt in a residential district. 


To Exploit the Use of Lumber 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 10.—W. F. Shaw, 
trade extension manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has received 
the following letter from W. M. Harding, 
editor of the rotogravure department of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, Iowa’s lead- 
ing daily: 

A few days ago C. D. Marckres, secretary of 
the Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, came into our office and sold us on the 
idea that Iowa needs the following: 

Farm building has been’ greatly neglected 
during the past nine years. 

Barns need remodeling to fit motor rather 
than horse requirements. 

New hog houses, poultry houses, corn cribs, 
machinery sheds, silos etc. should be built. 

Farm homes need modernizing. 

The farmer has been land minded, motor 
minded, radio minded; it is now time for him 
to become building minded. 

In consequence, the Register and Tribune 
has decided to inaugurate a regular feature in 
its rotogravure supplement in which lumber 
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will be dealt with, not only as a useful and 
indispensable material, but as the product of 
a romantic industry and a precious and mys- 
terious material that issues from Nature’s lab- 
tory. 

othe. first number in this series will be en- 
titled “The Romance of Lumber,” and the 
editor is in correspondence with the information 
service of the N. L. M., A. as to editorial and 
illustrative features for this article 


* * * 
Wood as a Sales Background 


Retail stores in Milwaukee, Wis., know how 
attractive wood can be, when properly used, 
and how quickly it can attract the attention of 
passersby. That fact was very noticeable to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
who, during a short lull in the activities of the 
recent convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association there, took occasion to 
walk down Wisconsin Avenue as far east as 
Lake Michigan, and back, and also along sev- 
eral side streets. Everywhere were interesting 
display windows, and the majority of them used 
unpainted wood for background purposes. 
Numerous stain-and-varnish treatments were 
employed, and some just varnish, showing the 
wood in its own natural color. 

Outstanding among all the display windows 
on the busy avenue was the glittering glass 


peared, was also made of wood. Pedestals’ and 
platforms of one kind or another were of the 
same material. At the corners were wooden 
pillars, trimmed in modernistic design with 
bakelite strips. In each was a niche in curving, 
burnished copper, which set off in startingly 
clear manner the beauties of necktie or scarf 
displayed on a wooden rack. From the sidewalk 
one could see, past the outer display, beyond 
the arcade, the inner display window with its 
suits and other desirable articles. The walls of 
the inner display windows seemed to be built 
of squares of wood, with the grain running in 
alternating directions. From the better vantage 
point of the arcade, however, close observation 
disclosed the squares to be of very thin veneer 
glued to the walls. Such was the background 
for dresses, men’s suits, and many other ready- 
to-wear articles. A temporary exhibition of 
miniatures of all the presidents of the United 
States, from Washington to Hoover, helped to 
attract the crowds. Careful arrangement of the 
displays aroused desire for the various prod- 
ucts. And wood is an important part of this 
store’s display plans. 

The species of wood used for these back- 
ground purposes (and of course the floors too) 
was always the same, but prepared in differ- 
ent ways to produce the desired effects. As to 
what the species is, well, Mr. Brye, who de- 
signed the window, realized that Milwaukee 
is a Wisconsin city and depends largely on 





front of the famous 
Gimbel Bros. depart- 
ment store, which ex- 
tends for an_ entire 
block west from the 
Milwaukee River. A 
long, narrow “island” 


of wood and glass,talong 
the front of the store 
forms an arcade par- 
allel to the avenue. 
Along either side of 
this arcade are win- 
dows tastefully ar- 
ranged by expert win- 
dow trimmers, In the 
case of the “island” dis- 
play, both the front and 
the rear of the fixtures 
are in view of the pub- 
lic, so both sides must 
be attractive. For such 
critical demands as this, 
where the fixtures are 
in the glare of powerful 
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lights and are sure to 
leave either a good or 
bad impression on the 
thousands of observers, 
wood has been used al- 
most exclusively. 

In the accompanying photograph is shown 
a portion of the outer display which attracted 
an unusual amount of attention from the pas- 
sersby, especially the women. The big reason, 
of course, is apparent at a glance—the display 
offered authoritative information on the con- 
ventional lengths of women’s dresses. The in- 
formation was specific, for in each case a ruler 
was used to show the correct distance from the 
floor. (No guesses or stammerings about that 
—this store considers itself an unquestioned 
authority on the proper use of the products it 
sells.) Women stopped to look. So did men. 
They saw the various types of dresses dis- 
played, and clearly labeled. This store, remark- 
ably successful in merchandising its products, 
takes no chances of the customer failing to get 
the idea intended. Walter Brye, the display 
manager, unlike some lumbermen, was not con- 
tent to display the raw material and hope the 
Customer would imagine that material made 
into a dress of the proper design. The entire 
dress, designed and manufactured, was there. It 
was mounted on a wooden pedestal. The wood 
was in natural finish. 

The window, as the writer stood and ob- 
served it and photographed it, was in harmony 
—wood almost everywhere. The easel, in which 
the big sign “How Long Are Skirts?” ap- 





An interesting portion of the display window of the Gimbel Bros. 
store in Milwaukee, Wis., where clever wood treatments form a dis- 
tinctive background for a well-planned display 


Wisconsin trade, much of which is made pos- 
sible by money earned in Wisconsin lumber 
mills. He decided on Wisconsin birch. 

. s. * 


Church Job of Wood 


Los Gatos, CALir., March 10.—Wood is fea- 
tured conspicuously in the beautiful new Colon- 
ial Christian Science Church in this city. Wil- 
liam H, Crim, jr., a prominent California archi- 
tect, designed the structure. 

Rustic siding and all outside trim, including 
the built-up portico columns, are of California 
redwood. The frame and roof trusses are of 
Douglas fir, and all inside paneling is of Cali- 
fornia white pine veneer. The organ grille, 
sash and doors are all of wood. 

Lumber and millwork used on this beautiful 
job were furnished by the Winton Lumber Co., 
of Mountain View, Calif. 

R. Y. Hanlon, of the San Francisco office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, found the architect favorably disposed 
toward lumber and actively interested in grade- 
marked and trade-marked stock. However, Mr. 
Crim stated that he considered properly dried 
lumber quite as important as an identified grade, 
and said he welcomed every step toward having 
the moisture content either marked on the piece 
or covered by the specification. 


Mr. Crim cited a recent incident of two simi- 
lar houses, the contractor on one using well sea- 
soned lumber from his own yard, while on the 
other green lumber was used. The house in 
which seasoned lumber was used has developed 
no cracks or flaws, while the one in which green 
material was used had to be gone over several 
times to repair cracks and defects due to shrink- 
ing. 

+ s> 


Auto Builder Makes Wood Frames 


Pine Biurr, Ark., March 12.—Some auto- 
mobile manufacturers are seeking a reputation 
as forest conservationists by turning to the all- 
steel body for their cars, but the Nash Motors 
Co. continues to boast of its wood-framed salon 
bodies. The ultra modern body plant of the 
Nash company in this city is creating a new 
high standard of quality manufacturing, con- 
serving material and reducing freight costs. 

Its Pine Bluff unit—the Seaman-Dunning 
plant—was built primarily for the purpose of 
effecting economy in the transportation of lum- 
ber and to obtain greater millroom production, 
according to officers of the Nash company. 

‘At this plant, where the finest grades of lum- 
ber for auto body construction abound and a 
large hydro-electric power system cuts produc- 
tion costs to a minimum, timber is cut and sea- 
soned at its source. Wood dimension parts 
entering into auto body structures are kiln 
dried and perfectly machined before being 
shipped to the Milwaukee plant and sent through 
the “straight line” coach building operations. 

In addition to the plant in operation, a huge 
addition has been recently acquired which rep- 
resents a half million dollar expansion program. 

x * ® 


Use Wood for Replacement 


RossFrorp, Oun10, March 10.—Wood sash has 
won another victory over steel in the Edward 
Ford Plate Glass Co.’s plant in this Toledo 


" suburb. 


Steel window frames are being replaced with 
creosoted frames built by the Toledo Lumber & 
Mill Co. from material supplied by the Jennison- 
Wright plant. 

Failures of steel sash occurred in casting 
rooms, where it was found the metal was cor- 
roded by sulphuric acid fumes. In the grinder 
and polisher rooms condensation is usually re- 
sponsible for the failure of steel. 

Replacements have also been made in the 
Pittsburgh plant of this company. 

. © Be 
Dealer Shows “The Transformation” 

Gattup, N. M., March 10.—The George 
Bubany Lumber Co., retail lumber dealer, of 
this city, has arranged to entertain its cus- 
tomers, present and prospective, on March 12, 
with a theater party at a local picture house. 
The company has bought and distributed a 
block of tickets to its customers to permit them 
to see “The Transformation,” the moderniza- 
tion picture of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this to be run between the 
two presentations of the feature picture. 


Wood in World War Memorial 


Santa Fe, N. M., March 10.—Commemora- 
tive of America’s entry into the World War, 
a table made of woods from every State is to 
be presented to President Hoover. A request 
for a piece of wood for this purpose, typically 
New Mexican, was referred by Gov. Richard 
C. Dillon to Charles Proebstel, president of the 
Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. In co-operation 
with Col. George E. Breece and A. J. Sine, 
of Albuquerque, a piece of New Mexico white 
pine was selected, which the committee feels 
is qualified to serve in this capacity a hundred 
presidents. As a basis for this belief, they 
point to the corner of the office of George W. 
York, vice president of the Breece Lumber 
Co., which is adorned with a timber of this 
wood from the Pueblo Bonita ruins. Accord- 
ing to the reckoning of Dr. A. E. Douglass, 
authority on ancient history, and based on a 
study of annual rings, this timber is about 700 
years old. 
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News of Southern Mills 


Exemptions from Georgia Sales Tax 


THOMASVILLE, GA., March 11.—The wholesale 
lumber interests of this city, headed by Hansell 
Cone, of the Thomasville Lumber Co., have won 
two of the three points that they made against 
paying taxes under the recently enacted State 
sales tax law. 

Lumber handled by these wholesalers falls 
into four groups: First, lumber shipped from a 
point in Georgia to a point in Georgia; second, 
lumber shipped from a Georgia point to a point 
in another State; third, lumber shipped from an- 
other State to a point in Georgia, and, fourth, 
lumber shipped from a State other than Georgia 
to a destination not in Georgia. 

State Tax Commissioner R. C. Norman first 
ruled that all four classes are subject to the tax. 
In a short time, however, he exempted transac- 
tions in class four, and now a letter has been 
received here from him stating that lumber 
shipped from another State into Georgia is not 
subject to this tax. 


On Board of Equalization 


St. Louis, Mo., March 10.—Among the four 
men appointed last week by Mayor Miller to 
sit with Assessor Gehner as a board of equal- 
ization, was Richard E. Gruner, president of 
Gruner Bros, Lumber Co. This board will 
convene on March 17 and continue its sessions 
one month for the purpose of hearing com- 
plaints of citizens against excessive valuations 
of property for taxation: Mr. Gruner is one 
of the best known lumbermen in St. Louis. 


Statistics on 13-Month Basis 


Austin, Tex., March 10.—Although the 13- 
months-a-year basis has not been applied to the 
operating departments of the mills belonging to 
the Southern Pine Association, all statistical 
data of the industry now conform to the natural 
business year instead of the 12-month year. 
C. A. Bauer, of New Orleans, statistician of 
the Southern Pine Association, in a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, 


wrote: 
The natural business year has not been 
officially recognized by the lumber industry. 


to certain features of our 
statistical work. When we revised our sta- 
tistical program last May to conform with 
National association standards, we incorpor- 
ated in our weekly reports information on 
stocks and other items that had been gathered 
previously only on a calendar month basis. 
With a complete weekly report there was no 
longer need for one on the calendar month. 

Most reporters are making daily or weekly 
entries, or both daily and weekly entries, in 
a specially designed abstract or ‘‘Mill Blotter,” 
which is divided into thirteen 4-week periods. 
All of our future statistical comparisons in- 
volving data on production, orders, shipments 
and stocks will be of necessity on a weekly 
or 4-week basis. So, you see the 13-period 
year cropped up very much of its own accord, 
accidentally rather than through any delib- 
erate effort on our part officially to obligate 
and convert the industry to that basis. 

About 85 percent of our active statistical 
co-operators, or some 145 mills, are reporting 
on the new form. It is a distinct advance over 
the old form and brings us information, de- 
tailed and balanced, that can be absolutely 
relied upon for its accuracy. 

All regions committed themselves to the new 
plan and all are supposedly reporting in a 
uniform manner to the National association. 
I think, however, that Southern Pine has gone 
a little further than some others. The new 
methods assure the industry of uniform, ac- 
curate and comparable reports; instill in the 
minds of mill operators a more liberal appre- 
ciation of statistics, to the end that they will 
maintain better statistical records and co- 
operate more closely with their associations; 
make available to the press, economic agencies 
and other public interpreters, data that are 
fundamentally sound and thereby immune to 


It is applied only 


misconstruction; and, with all regions using 
a like plan, they stimulate a better under- 
standing of regional and national problems and 
hence contribute to a more intelligent concep- 
tion of our economic relations. 

For many purposes, particularly in account- 
ing, the calendar year seems best suited to our 
requirements. It will be a long time yet be- 
fore the lumber industry gives complete and 
official recognition to the natural year. The 
old calendar will have to be destroyed and a 
new one invented and universally adopted be- 
fore industry generally will be willing to make 
any radical departure from prevailing methods. 
In certain features of our statistical ‘work 
the natural year, as I have already mentioned, 
is rather more accidental than intentional, al- 
though I believe it will work out quite satis- 
factorily. 


Dealer Sells Longleaf Pine Tanks 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—When the 
Kelsey Wheel Co., of this city, determined to 
build a number of tanks for use in acid treating 
steel automobile wheels, careful consideration 
was given to the question of the proper material 
to be used. After making a thorough study and 
considering strength, resistance to the acid and 





and Offices 


construction. We have found a Surprising 
amount of business of this kind, which cap 
nearly always be had at a price that Produces 
a nice profit. 


Another Impostor at Work 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 10.—The Keith 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been advised 
that a man claiming to be associated with it 
has been calling on the mill supply people and 
sawmills, especially in Louisiana, in one case 
having placed verbal orders for a considerable 
quantity of hardwood lumber. This party also 
informs the mill supply people that the Keith 
Lumber Co. is building a sawmill or contem-. 
plates building one, and he apparently is plac- 
ing orders for supplies. In one case he cashed 
a draft for a substantial sum and in another 
instance he cashed a check on the strength of 
his claim that he was connected with the Keith 
Lumber Co. This company advises that it has 
no one connected with the organization by the 
name of W. R. Keith, and the party mentioned 
is an impostor. The description of this man is 
that he is apparently 55 to 60 years old, of 
slight build, weighs about 140 pounds, is about 

















Acid treating tank for automobile wheels made by Lee Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 


long life, it was determined that longleaf yellow 
pine was the desirable material to use. 

An enterprising retail lumber dealer of Mem- 
phis, who specializes in longleaf timbers, was of 
considerable assistance to the company in mak- 
ing its investigation and was successful in secur- 
ing the business. The accompanying photograph 
shows ore of the trucks of the Lee Lumber Co., 
on which is loaded one of the tanks built for the 
Kelsey Wheel Co. This tank, constructed of all 
heart longleaf yellow pine of a select grade, is 
7 feet wide, 14 feet long and 4 feet high, inside 
measurement, and the material used is 6 inches 
thick. In each of these tanks of these dimen- 
sions 2,304 feet, board measure, of lumber is 
used. The bracing rods are of pure brass and 
weigh approximately 1,000 pounds, 

Commenting on this use of yellow pine, R. E. 
Montgomery jr., vice president of the Lee Lum- 
ber Co., said to a representative of the AMErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN: 

We are soliciting special work such as is 
comprised in the construction of these tanks 
partly to offset a serious decline in building 


5 feet 6 or 7 inches tall and very talkative. 
Lumbermen are warned to be on the lookout 
for this impostor and are asked in case he 
attempts to cash a draft or check to detain 
him and notify the nearest police station. 


SR SAAB 
Louisiana Insurance Increases 


New Orweans,. La., March 10.—Briefs in 
opposition to the proposed increases in fire in- 
surance rates in Louisiana, of 25 percent on 
frame dwellings in protected areas, and of 33% 
percent on frame dwellings in unprotected areas 
and on lumber yards and woodworking plants, 
will be filed during the week. The Louisiana 
Insurance Commission will not file any briefs 
after its meeting of March 13. The brief in 
behalf of the lumber industry will be filed by 
John W. Simcoe, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. An attempt to repeal 
the State act creating the commission, an 
prescribing uniform rates, may be made during 
the coming session of the legislature in May. 
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Operations Placed on 9-Hour Day 


Houston, TEx., March 10.—According to an 
announcement made here last Saturday, by John 
H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
the 4,000 employees of that concern at the mills 
and logging camps will have a shorter working 
day, effective April 1. Beginning on that day, 
Mr. Kirby announces, the concern will 
operate on a 9-hour day instead of 10 hours as 
at present. Mr. Kirby reached his decision to 
inaugurate the shorter working day independent 
of any action by other southern lumber manu- 
facturers. In discussing the announcement of 
the shorter working day, Mr. Kirby said: 


This program has not been decided on be- 
cause of any especially bright outlook for the 
industry but for other reasons entirely. There 
are those who will say that it is an economic 
waste to leave valuable machinery in idleness 
when it might be operated longer hours with- 
out impairing its efficiency. The human ele- 
ment, however, is to be considered, and I have 
been more concerned about promoting the 
health and comfort of our industrious and 
loyal men than I have been in making earnings 
for the owners of these properties, as impor- 
tant as the latter feature is. 


One of the first orders issued by Mr. Kirby 
after his company took over the operation of 14 
sawmills in east Texas on Jan. 1, 1902, was one 


establishing the 10-hour working day instead of 
11 hours as was then prevalent among the saw- 
mills of the South. Mr. Kirby says this plan 
has worked well. His action in 1902 in cutting 
an hour off of the working day, like that of 
the action he is now taking in cutting off another 
hour, was not made because of any demand 
from the men. In probably no industrial con- 
cern in the country are the relations between 
employee and employer more pleasant and satis- 
factory than those that exist in the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. This company is one of the largest 
manufacturers of both southern pine and hard- 
woods, operating ten sawmills in Texas and two 
in Louisiana. 








Salesmanship for 


(Continued from front page) 
insurance. They in turn, when they have a loss, tell you about it, 
and also just when the owner is going to receive his draft from the 
insurance company. Clearing and excavating contractors are also 
a great help. You can turn prospects their way, and they in turn 
will tell you about jobs they are doing and what the owner intends 
to build. 

Many times a friendly contractor finds a case where the owner is 
going to do the work himself and he will gladly tip you off. Paint- 
ers are often a good source of information. They know just what an 
owner is going to build. 

Every country community has a few outlying districts. Each of 
these has some one who is in touch with what is going on, and 
they will be glad to tell you just what is in the wind if you will 
let them know that you are interested. 

One of the best sources of information we have found is to be 
good friends with the small merchants in the outlying districts 
who have stores in the local trading centers. They are headquar- 
ters for all the local gossip. If you can get these fellows to call you 
up when something breaks in the building line, you have the edge 
on prospects. 

Do not overlook the news locals in the village paper. It has cor- 
respondents in all the outlying districts, and these are usually 
women who get all the “low-down”. You will often unearth pros- 
pects from these news items. Your truck drivers should be on the 
lookout for signs of activity. Whenever they see an excavation 
they should make inquiries so you can send out a man and see 
just what is going on. A good many jobs have been uncovered in 
this way. Do not overlook your high school manual training 
teacher. The boys will come to you for their small items, which 
will eventually result in the parents coming to you when larger 
purchases are contemplated. 


Proper Care of the Customer Essential 


All of these suggestions are of no avail if the customer is not 
properly taken care of when he enters your office. Remember that 
this retail lumber business is decidedly a personal business and 
that you must sell yourself to the prospect before you can expect 
him to buy your stock. Your contractors and old customers are 
taken for granted as long as you give them the customary service. 
The new buyer you must classify and then act accordingly. If 
he is the cagey, crafty type of buyer you must match your wits 
against his, and be careful that you do not overstep yourself. 

There always is the fellow that wants to look around a little 
more, and the chap who says that you are always high. When a 
customer comes in and asks the price of No. 2 shiplap, that is not 
what he really wants to know. He wants to know how much mate- 
rial for a certain structure is going to cost him. First find out what 
he is going to build, and go over his bill with him. Something else 
may be more suited to his needs. You must not only know con- 
struction but must be familiar with the particular type of con- 
struction in your district. By going over his specifications you will 
not only be able to give him intelligent advice as to what will be 
best suited for his purpose, but you will get a complete list of 
everything that he needs to erect his structure, which should lead 
to the sale of many items not included in the original lumber bill. 
If an architect’s plan and specifications are required, get them for 
him. Keep up on new methods of construction, and be able to 
recommend any new wrinkle that is good. One thing we all should 
do is to show the prospect the stock that we have specified on his 
bill. It avoids any misunderstanding as to what he is going to get 
for his money, and it also seems to have a decided effect in closing 
the sale. Your customer is primarily interested in value, and he 
can get a conception of this only by seeing the quality and knowing 





Lumber Dealers 


the price. If your customer wants a contractor get him one, and 
you have made two friends—the customer and the contractor. Time 
thus spent is time well spent, as it will be repaid many-fold. 

A great deal of care should be used in trying to switch a cus- 
tomer from some material that he has been sold on, to some com- 
petitive material. You have first to talk him out of what he had 
intended to buy, then you have to sell him the other product, and 
if anything goes wrong, even in the application of this product, 
you are up against it. After a job is sold it is a good policy to visit 
it frequently and see what is needed next. Often you will pick up 
sales of side lines that you would not otherwise think of, and 
things that your customer did not know you handled. It also has 
a tendency to make the contractor feel that you are interested in 
his job, and he will be more friendly. 


Complaints Should Be Adjusted Quickly 


There are times when you miss fire on a job, and find some com- 
petitor’s material on it, under circumstances that give you every 
right in the world to be peeved, but it doesn’t pay to show it. There 
is a saying that a salesman can not afford to get mad. It may not 
be long until you wish you had taken it with better grace. 

In making adjustments and settling complaints and ironing out 
misunderstandings it is better to do it as quickly as possible, as a 
disgruntled customer is a poor advertisement. If there is an honest 
difference of opinion it is better to give the customer the benefit. 
The little you might sacrifice will be more than paid for by a 
reputation for fairness. 

The lumber retailer should be active in a civic way, for several 
reasons. First, it ties him in with the leaders in the community, 
and that is where new projects break first. It will give you the 
jump on a good many jobs. Your town can grow only by the efforts 
of its civic organizations and you owe it to the place where you 
take your profits to put something back in the way of energy and 
cash to assist the general prosperity. You can only prosper as the 
community does. In the case of a line-yard manager, participation 
in civic affairs is of benefit, as it gives the company a local touch. 
A good many people would rather deal with a local company than 
one that has its headquarters at some distant point. However, there 
are two activities that are rank poison in a small town. One is 
sitting on the town council, and the other is being a member of the 
school board. You can sell nothing. to the town or school district 
while in office, and you are almost sure to be severely criticized 
for some of your actions and suffer a loss of business. I know if a 
competitor of mine were running for either, I certainly would 
donate to his campaign fund. 


Dealer Control of Materials Coming 

No matter how we feel about it, our methods of doing business 
are rapidly undergoing changes that are progressive, and it is up 
to us to keep up with the parade or drop out of the race. The easy 
payment plan in so many lines has reached the point where it is 
selling a great deal of our merchandise. Note the volume of asphalt 
shingles sold only by reason of the easy payments. The speculative 
house builder, who often dictates to us on our material bill, takes 
a long profit, sells on easy terms, and many times proves a bad 
influence on our business by reason of shoddy construction that 
spreads dissatisfaction among prospective home builders. 

Dealer control over all materials is the coming thing. It means 
more effort, true, but isn’t it worth it? We will soon tell the con- 
tractor and speculative builder the same thing that the hard-boiled 
coon poker player told his friends in a poker game as he laid his 
vicious looking razor on the table beside him, “Boys, you’re not 
going to play this game according to Hoyle, you’re going to play 
it according to me!” 
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Making an Appraisal of Small Business Items 


It’s the Little Things T hat Count—Pushing Newer Items to Move the 
Standard Stock—Using Surpluses to Finance Customers 


Eastern dealers are looking carefully at 
the details of business this year as well as 
to larger policies. Naturally they have al- 
ways done this; but there seems to be a 
difference in degree. If one may judge by 
what he sees and hears there has seldom 
if ever been a time when all the small 
factors of trade have gotten such a careful 
combing. Dealers are working on the prin- 
ciple that trifles make perfection, but per- 
fection is no trifle. 

This attention to details is, of course, part 
of the new spirit of business. Competition 
in the standardized services has become sa 
keen that profits must be sought in refine- 
ments and specialties. A banker stated not 
long ago that banking profits are found 
largely in these side matters. He mentioned 
one big bank that has 20,000 safety deposit 
boxes which bring in an annual revenue of 
more than $100,000; and yet it was not so 
long ago that banks looked upon this safe 
keeping of the papers and valuables of their 
customers as a convenience of no direct 
revenue-producing value to the bank but as 
a creator of good will. It still creates good 
will, and it also contributes no inconsider- 
able share of income. 


Men Who Are Hard to Scare 


These eastern retailers are a hard-headed 
group. They have learned the lesson of 
persistence and constancy. They seldom act 
upon impulse, nor are they easily fright- 
ened. Their industry is old; and while 
many of them are young men, they have 
behind them several generations of experi- 
ence. It is not at all uncommon to find a 
yard that has been selling lumber on the 
same location for a century; and even if the 
company is young it shares in the local 
tradition of an old industry. 

This eastern lumber business has weath- 
ered wars, panics, migrations, industrial 
revolutions, booms, recessions and altered 
social standards. Where newer sections 
whose business experience has been gath- 
ered largely since the World War or at least 
in a single generation are ready to see the 
beginning of the end if business turns a 
corner, these easterners refuse to grow pan- 
icky. They may have no more knowledge 
of what is coming than do their fellow 
dealers in newer communities; but they re- 
member that shelter is basic, that their 
fathers have turned quite as sharp corners 
and that careful attention will generally 
find the plan that is needed. 

As we mentioned above, a good many of 
them are looking to matters for profit that 
formerly were looked upon as necessary 
nuisances or as nothing more than conven- 
iences for customers, handled at little profit 
except such as comes indirectly as good will. 
The experience of General Motors, for in- 
stance, in making more profit from financ- 


ing sales than from the sales themselves 
has not been lost on eastern lumbermen. To 
be sure, the chief objective of customer 
financing in the lumber business has been 
that of releasing larger sales, rather than 
direct profit from the lending of money; but 
the success of the motor people with a side- 
line indicates that it may be wise to look 
at the profit possibilities .of matters that 
previously have been slighted. This depart- 
ment recently carried an account of a Mas- 
sachusetts dealer who was confronted with 
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a multitude of vacant new houses and so 
turned to an active effort to uncover re- 
modeling work. In a market where the old 
method of centering on new construction 
would have left him without trade, he is 
developing a satisfactory volume of sales. 


Sales Emphasis on Newer Items 


Orville H. Greene, president of the Wilson 
& Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., told 
this department that in 1930 he is directing 
the power of his great company upon the 
matters that not many years ago were side 
issues. Through some years of experience 
this company has learned how to select and 
market the devices which make houses more 
useful and comfortable. In the beginning 
they were taken on, I believe, merely to 
make the new houses furnished by the com- 


pany more complete and desirable. It was 
found that they carried a reasonable profit 
in their own right and that they could be 
sold, if an application service was available 
in the yard, in other than new houses. This 
company has been notably successful, and 
the decision to push this line of accessories 
is in no sense a forlorn hope, taken on ag 
a desparate measure. Far from it. I think 
Mr. Greene will not mind if I say that the 
stock of his company paid large dividends in 
1929 and that in addition he added some 
$50,000 to the company’s surplus. This 
change of policy, and it isn’t a change so 
much as a shift of emphasis, has been made 
because Mr. Greene with his usual far- 
sightedness has anticipated a change in the 
needs and interests of his customers. 

It is interesting to this department to note 
the success of the campaign for better house- 
keeping in eastern yards. For a number of 
years the Northeastern association has been 
conducting unusual contests for well-kept 
yards. It began as a “clean yard” contest 
but has rather developed beyond that point. 
It is now known as a “best yard” contest, 
and this includes factors besides cleanliness 
and order. The interest grows, and the en- 
tries each year are numerous. The inspec- 
tors of several insurance companies collect 
the information upon which the judges pass, 
and the inspection is most rigorous and 
thorough. Mr. Greene’s yard at Cortland, 
N. Y., won the prize in its class at the 
recent convention, with a score of 99.9 per- 
cent. The inspector found one fire barrel 
but half filled and one fire extinguisher that 
had been upset and had not yet been re- 
filled. Otherwise he could find nothing to 
criticize. 


Cash Value of Yard Order 


One of the important factors of this con- 
test is the general testimony of the dealers 
entering it that the additional care had been 
a most profitable investment. A clean and 
orderly yard is a satisfaction and probably 
impresses customers; but the thing the deal- 
ers talk about is the actual saving in money. 
Less stock is lost through waste and break- 
age, and the strict watch serves also to 
bring slow movers and excessive stock to 
attention. This is another of the details the 
easterners are adding to their campaign. 

If one were looking for specific reasons 
for this turn of emphasis to the dropped 
threads of profit he could do it easily. Since 
this article has already admired the eastern 
will to make a profit through attention to 
detail, it is no more than fair to mention 
an eastern example of the need for such 
attention. On this convention trip to the 
Atlantic seaboard the Realm visited a dis- 
trict where an impartial and hard boiled 
cost accountant had been collecting figures. 
This man told of going over sales figures 
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running into the millions; and these sales 
yielded a net profit of less than half of one 
percent. It isn’t necessary to make these 
things worse than they are.» The Realm 
happens to know that in this particular dis- 
trict a fair number of the yards are owned 
py the executive officers of the various com- 
panies, and they have followed the policy of 
taking out a large share of the profits in 
executive salaries. There is no need to 
mention the reasons for this; but it is quite 
clear that when the officers of the company 
take down in salaries a sum they could not 
command as straight-out employees of a 
similar concern which they did not them- 
selves own, there will be that much less to 
divide as stock dividends. But when this 
allowance is made, the fact remains that 
real profits have been exceedingly small. 


Service on the Loose 


One of the dealers widely known through 
the East as a successful business man and 
as a witty and friendly person is J. B. 
Wallace, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Wallace, known 
among his friends as “Sunny Jim,” told an 
amusing story of the things sometimes done 
in the way of alleged service to make sales. 
At least it was amusing in manner if not in 
matter. It is Mr. Wallace’s idea that deal- 
ers have drifted into the habit of giving 
most of the not too wide margin of profit 
away in little things, in an effort to please 
contractors and owners. Mr. Wallace is in 
favor of service on the right basis. It is his 
idea that service consists of those reason- 
able things that the -dealer can do better 
than the contractor and owner to bridge the 
gap between the yard and the job; but it is 
not his idea that these things should be 
done for nothing. Delivery, for instance, is 
a necessary function. Somebody has to do 
it. The lumber in the yard must travel the 
distance to the job in some way or other, 
else houses never would be built. The 
dealer has the trucks that are designed 
especially to haul’ lumber. He has men 
trained in handling it. Hence he is the 
logical man to offer this service. But it 
does not follow that he should give this 
cartage away. He can doubtless haul for 
less money than an average independent 
cartage company can, but he can’t do it for 
nothing. 


Joys and Griefs of Cartage 


Mr. Wallace went rapidly over some of the 
abuses of service. Sales are made to jobs 
at great distance from the yard, with noth- 
ing added to cover the extra haulage cost. 
But this isn’t all. There is the old story 
of the building foreman who makes no effort 
to anticipate his needs and who asks for 
half a dozen separate deliveries in a fore- 
noon of little jags that might as well have 
gone in a single load. He makes no effort 
to have the materials come out even, and 
quite often he asks for more than he knows 
he’ll need, picks out the best and asks that 
the rest be sent for. This picking over and 
double handling results in a degrade of re- 
turned material. The mill foreman goes out 
to measure up the stairs, after which the 
contractor changes the stair well without 
informing the mill; so the yard has a set of 
stairs on its hands that can be sold only by 
cutting the price to so near nothing that 
some other contractor will change his plans 
in order to make use of it. 

All sorts of needless trips of inspection 
and measurement of this kind are made. 
Truck drivers are asked to deliver materials 
on the second or third floors, to save the 


carpenters that much of their own work. 
When the job is done the contractor scraps 
with the owner, or the speculative builder 
hunts for a buyer; while the dealer waits 
weeks and even months for his money. To 
clinch the sale the dealer throws in the blue- 
prints that may have cost him $25 or more. 
He makes the owner a present of the clothes 
chute and the cellar stairs and other little 
items. So when he gets through he has the 
experience. 

But experience is valuable only when it 
can be sold for more than it cost; and the 
sum total of this kind of experience is to 
get builders in the habit of expecting all 
these things and anything else they can 
work the dealer for, on future jobs. 

Mr. Wallace’s idea is to get back to “curb 
service”; that is, to curb the whole mess 
enough so that a little net profit begins to 
show up. He added that his yard has quite 
a volume of sales to industrial concerns. 
Contrary to the common belief, these indus- 
trial buyers as a rule are willing to pay a 
fair price for lumber; a price that compares 
favorably with the price gotten for retail 
business. They expect delivery in the few- 
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est possible loads, and they pay promptly. 
As a result the profit on industrial sales is 
satisfactory, and the profit on retail sales 
is quite lean and hungry. 

Hart B. Daugherty, of Indiana, Penn., 
stated that unless dealers offer service they 
are entitled only to the narrow, competitive 
profit on lumber alone. The fact that he 
can offer this needed service at a cost less 
than his customers can provide it for them- 
selves ought to make it possible for him to 
keep service prices low and yet carry a fair 
profit. Mr. Wallace agreed with him but 
added that instead of making a profit on 
these lines the dealers were giving away 
this service and were still contenting them- 
selves with the lumber profit. Sometimes, 
indeed, part of this lumber profit has to 
be used to pay service losses. 

It is precisely this sort of thing that the 
eastern campaign of detail correcting is 


working on. A person can easily see how 
this service business has pounded loose. 
Dealers have had their eyes focused almost 
solely upon the central profit on the big 
items of lumber and building materials. 
Prices on these items, sold merely as build- 
ing materials, have become pretty well fixed. 
The individual dealer feels that he has no 
advantage if he sticks merely to building 
materials. To gain some advantage he must 
add something else; and the easy and ob- 
vious thing to do is either to cut the price 
directly or else to give something of value 
away with his building materials, which 
amounts .to the same thing. 

If we understand the newer eastern atti- 
tude, dealers are reaching the point of tak- 
ing a profit look at every item either of 
goods or service going out of the yard. The 
idea is to make everything pay its way and 
return its own margin of sugar. 

This of course is not so easy to do, where 
bad habits have already been formed. Con- 
tractors don’t feel like giving up their old 
privileges, and if a single dealer in a com- 
munity starts a return he is likely to see 
his trade drift away to other yards which 
have not joined in the reform. Something 
can be done now and then through joint 
action. Something can be done at times by 
going over these matters of needless and 
wasteful service with the contractors them- 
selves. One dealer told us he had talked 
over these jag loads and returned goods with 
his principal contractors and had gotten it 
across to them that he could offer much 
more prompt deliveries at no greater cost 
to them if they gave the necessary thought 
in the morning to the day’s needs. They 
were willing to co-operate when their ad- 
vantage was pointed out, and the dealer was 
saved the expense of an extra truck he had 
about decided to buy. Still another started 
and stuck to the policy of accepting returned 
stock only at a discount. 


Detouring Around the Price Whittler 

Quite a number of lumbermen have gotten 
away from the whittling competition of 
local loose standards of service by changing 
their general sales policies enough to put 
their sales on a basis hard to compare with 
those of neighboring competitors. They have 
offered lump-sum prices, have acted as gen- 
eral contractors and have sub-let the car- 
pentry, masonry, plumbing and the like. 
Where something of the sort can be done it 
offers the most clean-cut basis for putting 
details on a self-supporting basis. But we 
realize that this is a revolutionary idea to 
many business men, and at the moment we 
are interested in the small reforms of opera- 
tion rather than in revolutionary changes 
of policy. Saving a few dollars here and 
there by tightening up on routine is not so 
spectacular, but there is hardly a yard in 
the country that does not have some wide- 
open chances to better its returns in this 
way. These things not only make direct 
savings, but they also tighten up the whole 
operation and make the entire force more 
alert to efficiency and saving. 

There is one passing suggestion made in 
that highly instructive film “Dealers and 
Dollars” that is well worth mentioning in 
this connection. Most lumbermen who at- 
tended conventions this last winter have 
seen this film. It is the suggestion that a 
certain amount of yard profits and surpluses 
be invested in sound outside securities in- 
stead of being turned back into an expan- 
sion of the business. I believe the sugges- 


tion was that wholesale discounts earned by 
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prompt payments be used in this way. 

It seems to be a general belief that retail 
yards are over expanded. Perhaps that does 
not fit your town, but it does fit a majority. 
Most dealers feel that they want to have 
their earnings under their own control; and 
since they know lumber best their first idea 
is to invest their surpluses in their own 
business. But if local conditions do not call 
for larger lumber facilities, this expansion 
will produce a situation in which profits are 
harder to win. Under such circumstances, 


outside investments are the part of wisdom. 

But in analyzing this situation there is 
one possibility that ought to be considered. 
That is organizing to finance customers. If 
this is done on a sound basis, following a 
careful analysis of local needs, it will ac- 
complish several things. First, it will bring 
in business that otherwise would remain 
dormant. Second, it will organize credits 
and will put many on an interest-bearing 
basis that otherwise would ride along on 
open book accounts. Third, it will carry it- 


—— 
self and will return a fair margin on the 
capital invested. Fourth, it will remove 
some desirable business from the whittling 
of price competition. 


AT VARIOUS times in its history this country 
has passed through panics in the stock market 
with disastrous results to speculators and even 
to conservative investors, but we have yet to 
hear of any man who was carrying a home “on 
margin” being closed out because of market 
fluctuations. 


“1930” Summer Cottage Suggestion No. 5 





“Two homes for every family and 
one of them in the country,” is a 
pretty good slogan with which to 
meet the propaganda of the auto- 
mobile people that every family 
should have two or three cars. Ex- 
tra automobiles are all right if a 
family needs and can afford them, 
but a summer home out in the 
country, preferably on some pretty 
lake or stream, should come first, 
as it is an investment in health and 
happiness for all the family, par- 
ticularly the children. Lumber deal- 
ers are finding the “second home” 
a good idea to push. With a view 
to helping dealers sell summer cot- 
tages the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN 
has lately been running a new series 
of pictures of actual cottages, taken 
by its staff photographer. This 
neat little home, on a lake in IIli- 
nois, is No. 5 of the new series. The 
sketch of floor plan shows a good 
utilization of the available space. 
Now is the time to get after those 
prospects who have been talking 
about building cottages for this 
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summer’s use, and any others who 
might be made to see the advantage 
of such a proposition. 


On ‘Good Will’? Tour 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 10— 
The lumber business in Wisconsin 
was represented in the third annual 
Wisconsin Good Will Tour, just 
closed, by Ralph E. Nuzum, of the 
Nuzum Lumber Co., Viroqua; 
Jerome C. Baker, of the White- 
water Lumber Co., Whitewater; L. 
R, Hotchkiss, of the Fifield Lumber 
Co., Janesville, and Arthur Kuhnert, 
of the Stellmacher Lumber Co., 
Fairwater. 

The party, with five cars of ex- 
hibits of Wisconsin products, left 
Milwaukee Jan. 23, visited Kansas 
City and other cities in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma, down 
through Fort Worth, San Antonio 
and Brownsville, over to New Or- 
leans, up through the Mississippi 
valley to St. Louis and back through 
Chicago. 
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~ Overcoming Mail Order Competition 


CoLLINSVILLE, ILL., March 10.—The ‘competition of mail order houses 
holds no terrors for the retail lumbermen of this St. Louis suburb. They 
have discovered that “what’s sauce for the goose is applesauce for the 
gande~” and have found a way to beat the outsider at his own game, 
playing under his own rules. In other words, mail order tactics, when 
studied, have shown Collinsville lumbermen how to merchandise lumber. 

There was, of course, some dismay in the local retail camps when a 
big mail order corporation announced its intention of entering the home 
construction field on a contractual, deferred-payment basis, and further 
informed the people that they could effect a saving of as high as $2,000 
on a $10,000 home. The announcement was received with enthusiasm by 
the populace, and the great buzzing noise, which was not airplane pro- 
pellers turning but was husbands and wives talking about house plans, 
proved that people really are interested in homes and especially so when 
there is added inducement. Here was the inducement. Things looked 
dark for the lumber retailers here in Collinsville. 


building and loan association officials, and contractors. It was a matter 
of direct concern to every one of them. And oh, yes, the publisher of 
the Collinsville Herald was in on that conference, too. The builders rea- 
lize that to get the right kind of publicity from a newspaper the personal 
interest of the editor is essential. And how can he be personally inter- 
ested in something in which he has no part? 

When they all gathered in that room downtown they set themselves 
immediately to the business in hand. Said the contractors: “Now let’s 
see those plans. Just how much of a job would it be to build the 
‘Mitchell,’ here on page 36 of the Sears catalog? How much labor 
would be involved? How much lumber and other materials would it 
take, and how much would it cost?” 

“Yes, how much would it cost?” chimed in the lumbermen. “But first, 
what is it in quality? And how are you going to know that that’s what 
it is in quality? Here in Collinsville, like everywhere else in the 49th 
State, people will want to know about that little point, because of 





But not too dark. 
Some one expressed a 
doubt—refused to take 
the announcement at 
its own valuation with- 
out definite proof—re- 
fused to accept defeat 
without first putting 
up a fight. “Just what 
does Sears-Roebuck 
furnish at such a ridic- 
ulously low price?” 
was the question, and 
then that afterthought, 
“And now just be- 
tween you and me, I 
wonder. Is it so ri- 
diculous!y low as that 
nice big full-page ad 
says it is, after all.” 

Thoughts and doubts 
are practically useless 
unless there is action 
produced. So a young 
citizen of Collinsville 
was prevailed upon to 
go to the St. Louis 
office of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and ex- 
press an interest in a 
new home. He did, 
and got estimates on 
three different houses 
—the “Mitchell,” the 
“Hamilton,” and the 
“Crescent.” Then he 
gave the local building 
industry an opportu- 
nity to compare notes. 
No time was lost get- 
ting into action, for the 
lumbermen in this city 
are wide awake. One 
of them, A. C, Gauen, 
of the Gauen Lumber 
Co., is president of the 
Mississippi Valley In- 
stitute, the organiza- 
tion which is spending 
money and time and 
effort to put and keep 
lumber on a quality 
basis in the St. Louis 
metropolitan area. 

In Collinsville the 
lumbermen already 
have learned that it is 
folly to try to work 
alone in this day of 
group competition, so 
when the report on 
the plans and specifi- 
Cations for the three 
houses was received 
it was considered by, 
not just the lumber- 
men, but the Associ- 
ated Builders of Col- 
linsville In the confer- 
ence with the lumber 
retailers were bankers, 

















If you are thinking of building 
here are facts you ought to know 


@Coilinsville Contractors will build a house for you 


15% to 20% cheaper than any mail order house. 


@Collinsville Lumber Dealers will sell you SPA 
grade marked lumber and standard building mater- 
ials as cheap or cheaper than any dealers anywhere. 


@ Collinsville Building and Loan Associations will help 
you finance your home at lower rates than any mail 
order house, for whatever number of years you desire. 


Compare these figures on costs of three specific buildings as listed on pages 36, 72 
and 50 in Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalogue: 


“The Mitchell” 


Sears, Roebuck €f Co. written estimate - 
Local Contractors Guaranteed Price - - 


Saving to you by local contractor - ~- 


“The Hamilton” 


Sears Roebuck €# Co. written estimate - 
Local contractors guaranteed price - - 


Saving to you by local contractor - 


“The Crescent” 


Sears Roebuck €# Co. written estimate - 
Local contractors guaranteed price - - 


Saving to you by local contractor - - 


REMEMBER THIS: When you have a local contractor build your home you not 
only save money—15 to 20%—but you keep the labor at home, which helps to build 
up the community. And, equally important you deal with a man whom you know, 


who lives here in your own city, who is personally —— and whose reputa- 
tion in the community is your assurance of a square and a well built ; 


$6,128.35 


5,2'71.00 
857.35 





$5,795.90 
4,697.00 


1,098.90 





$4,258.78 
3505-00 


753-78 


For further information inquire of the Associated Builders, the building material 
dealers or any of the Building and Loan Associations of Collinsvi. 





Reproduction of the full-page advertisement inserted in the Collinsville (Ill.) Herald by the Asso- 


ciated Builders of Collinsville 








the advertising the 
Mississippi Valley In- 
stitute has been doing. 
Folks around here are 
sold on SPA grade- 
marked lumber. We 
know that. And neith- 
er Sears-Roebuck nor 
any other mail order 
company furnishes 
SPA _ grade - marked 
lumber. If they start 
doing so, they will 
have to pay enough for 
it that they’ll have to 
get the same prices we 
do. So we'll quote 
prices on the basis of 
SPA _ grade - marked 
lumber.” 

Then the financial 
part of the discussion. 
Bankers: and _ building 
and loan experts went 
into a “huddle,” and 
found that the philan- 
thropic out - of - town 
company was demand- 
ing more money than 
necessary to cover the 
cost of the financing. 

The same procedure 
was followed for each 
of the three houses. 

Then it was time to 
tell the citizens of Col- 
linsville the results of 
these comparisons. The 
newspaper man _ spe- 
cializes in that work, 
so he had some worth- 
while ideas. He helped 
in the preparation of 
the full-page advertise- 
ment reproduced here- 
with, and then went 
further, for he knew 
the importance of the 
movement, having 
heard the discussions 
in the conference. He 
wrote a special story 
for the occasion, and 
put it on page one, 
column one, calling at- 
tention to the ad and 
adding further infor- 
mation, continuing to 
stress the fact that 
local builders would 
use SPA grade- 
marked lumber while 
effecting “savings of 
$753.78 to $1,098.90, or 
from 15 to 20 percent.” 
Concerning financing 
the newspaper showed 
that “the local interest 
rate is a little lower 
than that computed by 
the mail order house.” 
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OLD HOMES REJUVENATED 


Bureau Tells Public How “Modernizing’s 
Magic Touch Works Wonders” 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 10.—The Par- 
kersburg Home Modernizing Bureau has been 
organized, and is now actively functioning in 
a campaign which it is expected will result in 
arousing the people of this community to the 
possibilities for conserving and increasing the 
values inherent in well-built old homes, through 
the modernizing process. 

The bureau is comprised of 20 or more local 
business concerns interested in increasing their 
business through the sale of materials or equip- 
ment used in the modernizing of homes, these 
concerns including the Parkersburg Mill Co., 
South Side Lumber Co., Interstate Lumber Co. 
and Parkersburg Builders Material Co. 

A feature of the campaign is extensive news- 
paper display advertising, in space occupying 
about two-thirds of a page, the remainder be- 
ing taken up by articles and illustrations per- 
taining to the same theme. The page is headed 
“Modernizing’s Magic Touch Works Won- 
ders !” 

This ad points out that modernizing may 
now be undertaken, through the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, without the necessity for ar- 
ranging with a large number of material deal- 
ers, contractors etc., as the bureau acts as a 
unifying agency and assures a reliable co-op- 
erative service. The great convenience of deal- 
ing through a single, unified agency is stressed. 

It is pointed out that part of the bureau’s 
service is to arrange for financing, in accord- 
ance with the prospect’s paying ability. 

Illustrations of an old house before and after 
modernizing are used as “eye catchers.” 

The ad carries a coupon, on which the pros- 
pect checks the particular kind, or feature, of 
modernizing in which he is especially inter- 
ested, signs his name, address and ’phone num- 
ber and mails it in to the Home Modernizing 
Bureau, which immediately gets in touch with 
him and “stays by” until the modernizing con- 
tract is signed or until it becomes perfectly 
evident that the prospect is not in position 
to go ahead with the work at present. 

The campaign has aroused a great deal of 
local interest, and modernizing is being dis- 
cussed on all sides, whereas before the organ- 
ization of the bureau it was largely a dead 
issue, as comparatively few people seem dis- 
posed to take the initiative in the matter of 
modernizing their homes, unless they are 
stirred by some such effort as is being put 
forth through the local modernizing bureau. 


Company Has Two Rural Field Men 


For a number of years the Merced Lumber 
Co., Merced, Calif., has kept a man in the field 
looking after its farm trade. This means not 
merely soliciting farm business, but advising 
and co-operating with farm customers to the 
end that their building needs might be served 
in the best possible manner. 

Until last August one man was kept busy 
doing this outside work, covering the area in 
which the company’s four yards operated. Be- 
ginning Aug. 1 of last year the company opened 
four more yards, in another district, and at 
that time put another man—E. F. Johnson—in 
the field. 

Both of these outside men visit with the 
farm trade, keep acquainted with prospects, 
show the farmers the uses of the various prod- 
ucts which the company merchandises and pro- 


motes their use in that field. They also handle 
collections and look after any other matters 
that may come up in the company’s district. 

R, P. Duncan, vice president and general 
manager of the company, says that this is re- 
garded as simply a part of the regular rou- 
tine. There being practically no industrial 
work in any of the communities in which the 
company operates, the agricultural trade of 
course is its chief field for business, and Mr. 
Duncan believes in looking after that field in- 
tensively and thoroughly. While there is, of 
course, some house building in the country 
communities, the principal sources for business 
are farm buildings and repair work. 


Stages Clean Yard Contest 


Toronto, Ont., ‘March 10.—The Clean Yard 
Contest idea is spreading beyond Ontario, a 
contest along similar lines now being launched 
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The Bumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XI 


I had a little motor truck; 
They called it Dapple-Gray. 
I sent it to a customer 
Who lived ten miles away. 


On mud detours the gears were 
strip 

And all the fenders bent. 

But when I mailed the cartage bill 

I didn’t get a cent. 











by the Montreal Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Three prizes will be awarded in the 
different classes, but there will be no second 
prizes. Full particulars, entries and schedule 
blanks were forwarded to the members of 
the association some time last month. 


THE lumber dealer who sells a home sells 
not shelter merely, but that which adds to the 
welfare of individuals and to the sum total of 
human happiness. 


MODERNIZING CAMPAIGNS 


How to Organize and Conduct Them Is Told 
in Bureau’s Bulletin 


The Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, 
has just issued a bulletin conveying suggestions 
for developing modernizing business by con- 
ducting a home modernizing campaign, in any 
community. ' 

These suggestions briefly touch upon such 
features of a successful home modernizing cam- 
paign as obtaining publicity through the local 
press and by direct mail, architectural visual- 
ization service, financial service, demonstration 
home, co-operation of local civic groups, meth- 
ods of procedure, etc. 

With regard to a demonstration home, which 
has been found to be a very effective publicity 
medium in connection with local modernizing 
campaigns, it is suggested that an old house, 
well located, be modernized and used for dem- 
onstration purposes; this enterprise to be given 
as much publicity as possible through the local 
newspapers, conspicuous signs, and personally 
conducted inspections of the house during mod- 
ernizing and after completion of the work. On 
account of the advertising benefits derived there- 
from the local merchants, it is stated, should be 
willing to furnish the demonstration home, and 
the public utility company should be glad to 
supply the lighting. 

As a publicity feature, it is suggested that 
prize contests be conducted for the best letter 
on “How I Would Modernize My Home for 
$1,500,” this to be conducted by the local news- 
paper, with prizes consisting of local home ac- 
cessories and perhaps some cash, contributed by 
the local merchants. 

In launching a campaign, it is suggested that 
the first step should be to call a meeting of all 
groups comprising the local building industry, 
appoint a chairman and secretary, discuss plans 
for the campaign and establish a budget for 
financing same for a year, or at least for six 
months. 

Lumber dealers and others interested in or- 
ganizing and conducting home modernizing cam- 
paigns in their localities may obtain this bulle- 
tin, as well as more detailed information on all 
matters pertaining to the launching and con- 
ducting of such campaigns, by writing H. S. 
Sackett, Director Home Modernizing Bureau, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


(SREB EAEe: 


Report Shows Gain in Building 


February had a substantial volume of con- 
struction contracts, with a gain in final week, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation’s 
review of building and engineering activity for 
that month, just released for publication. 

The report indicates that building and en- 
gineering contracts awarded in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains reached a total 
of $317,053,000. The territory covered by these 
records includes approximately 91 percent ot 
the total construction volume of the country. 

Compared with the January, 1930, total of 
$323,975,200 there was a decrease of only 2 
percent; and February, 1929, was 12 percent 
below January, 1929. The first three weeks 
of last month had very low contract records, 
but this was offset by a very sizeable increase 
in the closing week of the month, indicating 
the beginning of the normal spring revival of 
contruction operations. The February, 1939, 


total was 12 percent under that of February, 
1929. Since January of this year fell 21 per- 
cent below the January, 1929, the February rec- 
ord is an indication of improvement. 
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contracts awarded during the first two months 
of this year have amounted to $641,028,200, 
being a decrease of 17 percent from the first 
two months of last year. 

Contracts for both residential and non-resi- 
dential building gained over last month, while 


public works and utilities projects were in 
somewhat smaller volume. This last named 
class, however, accounted for 27 percent of the 
February total, amounting to $85,824,900. Resi- 
dential building contracts amounted to $74,763,- 
200, or 24 percent of the total; commercial 


building, $72,903,200, or 23 percent; industrial 
building, $33,499,300, or 10 percent; educational 
building, $21,238,800, or 7 percent, 
Contemplated new work of all kinds reported 
in February amounted to $780,209,400, being 1 
percent over the amount reported in February, 





For the last six months, the 
Woodhead Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been employ- 
ing an open air display that has 
been selling miscellaneous ma- 
terials successfully. For more 





Profit in Outdoor 
Display Booths 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








few days. It has been a very ef- 
fective method of displaying ma- 
terials of all kinds, as well as 
specials.” 

A big sign headed “ATTEN- 
TION HOME BUILDERS,” with 














than a hundred feet facing West 
Pico street, a series of booths, al- 
though in reality just a long shed 
that takes the place of the fence, 
furnish space for dozens of samples 
and many odds and ends. The cost 
of construction was small because 
not much more materials and labor 
were required than would have 
been needed for the fence alone. 
But in addition to its practical 
value as a selling medium it is 
much more attractive than a mere 
fence would be. 

Located at 4800 West Pico 
street, one of the most widely 
traveled outlets of the city, thou- 
sands of passersby see the dis- 
plays daily. In each of the twenty 
sections a separate item is shown, 
together with prices, if specific 
articles are offered as_ specials. 
Herein lies the proof that the dis- 
plays have real merchandising 
value. Many odds and ends are 
disposed of within a short space 
of time by merely marking them 
“specials,” together with the price. 
Very frequently, a sale of a door 
or window screen or a roll of roof- 
ing results in establishing friendly 
contacts and sometimes the imme- 
diate sale of other materials. 

“When we have some odds and 
ends that we want to dispose of,” 
M. E. Joslin, treasurer of the firm, 
explains, “we put them out there 
and they never last more than a 





the further text “Special Bargains 
—Surplus Stocks—Low Prices— 
Real Values”—tops the roof of the 
displays. It will be seen from the 
accompanying photos that these 
displays run right up to the office, 
which is another incentive for buy- 
ers to step in, after inspecting the 
merchandise. 

Although the entire affair is an 
open air exhibit, no loss has ever 
been sustained by having goods 
stolen. At night, frames of small 
mesh chicken wire are fastened in 
piace with small locks. The well- 


such as doors and sash of all kinds, 


screens, plaster and wallboard, 
paint, builders’ hardware, rose 
arbors, roofing, panelling, and 


numerous kinds and forms of 
wood. At the far end of the dis- 
plays there is even an outdoor 
sleeping porch, and a playhouse 
complete, together with samples of 
garden furniture. 

Another effective selling medium 
is the stand, which can be dis- 
tinguished in the upper picture, 
near the office entrance. To an 
upright panel is attached literature 
concerning building materials, 
small samples of some of the 
items, notices, special announce- 
ments, etc. If the material thereon 
concerns some of the booth dis- 
plays the stand is placed near 
them; otherwise it occupies a 
place near the office entrance. 

The Woodhead Lumber Co. is 
located at a strategic point, both 
from the standpoint of streets and 
railway. The railway track runs 
through the yards, and several 
streets converge near the office. 
This enables the company to dis- 
play its unique trademark, based 
on its name, to good advantage. 
A lumber-made figure, labeled 
“Woody,” towers high above the 

















lighted thoroughfare is not con- 
ducive to petty thievery, and in 
the daytime, although most of the 
frames are removed, no one would 
venture to take anything. 

An almost unlimited variety of 
building materials is displayed— 


yard entrance and appears on a 
large sign in colors which may be 


seen from afar. The figure has 
also been used on all stationery 
and advertising literature of the 
firm ever since it was established, 
ten years ago. 
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1929, although 46 percent under the record 
volume of contemplated work reported in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


Thirty-Six Years in Business 


Tutsa, OKta., March 10. — Thirty-six years 
ago W. S. Dickason arrived in the frontier town 
that is now Tulsa—which then had about 250 
population—and opened a lumber yard. This 
was the inception of the Dickason Goodman 
Lumber Co., which now has over 60 emiployees 
and a yearly payroll of $120,000, operating fur- 
niture and hardware stores in Tulsa, as well as 
a very completely stocked and equipped building 
materials store. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of the business 
ushered in a season of celebration, during which 
the company’s stores were decorated with ban- 
ners and sigtis, and a special anniversary sales 
offer was announced, during which 36 cents 
would be accepted as initial “down” payment on 
any piece of merchandise in the store. 

The record of 36 years entitles this well- 
known concern to an honored place as the oldest 
business institution in Tulsa operated continu- 
ously under the same management from the be- 
ginning. 

Back in 1894, when the business started, Mr. 
Dickason was travelling this territory selling 
lumber for a company at Pine Bluff, Ark. He 
had heard of the new town of Tulsa, and de- 
cided to find out if it had a lumber yard. Arriv- 
ing here he came in contact with T. E. Smiley, 
and as a result of that contact the two men 





OOF ete 


Office of first lumber 

yard in Tulsa and W. S. 

Dickason as he then ap- 
peared 


7 





entered into partnership and the first lumber 
yard in Tulsa was started, being located on the 
west side of Boston avenue and north of the 
Frisco tracks, on a lot 75 by 100 feet. 

The first office was an old structure owned by 
Mr. Smiley and built of cottonwood lumber. 
When Mr, Dickason and Mr. ‘Smiley combined 
their resources they had a total of about $1,900, 
on which capital the business was started.  To- 
day the Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. has an 
investment of a half million dollars in Tulsa 
alone. 

First styled the Tulsa Lumber Co., the name 
later was changed to Dickason Goodman Lum- 
ber Co. when Mr. Smiley’s interest was acquired 
by C. A, Goodman and Mr. Dickason. 

The purchasing division and general offices of 
the company are located in Kansas City, of 
which city Mr. Dickason was formerly a resi- 
dent, and where J. F. Goodman, vice president 
and treasurer, resides. Charles A. Goodman, 
president of the company, lives at Marinette, 


Wis. 

The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co, at pres- 
ent operates yards at Broken Arrow, Morris, 
Sand Springs, Red Fork, Mannford and Paw- 





huska, Okla., besides two yards in Kansas; in 
addition to its building materials, furniture and 
hardware business in Tulsa. 


DIVERSIFY AND PROSPER 


New Book on Farm Diversification Conveys 
Wealth of Useful Information 


Increasing interest in the stibject of diver- 
sification of farm crops and live stock is one 
of the most significant features of the present 
agriculture situation. Not only is this interest 
being manifested by the farmers themselves, 
but in no less degree by the local merchants, 
and in fact all business interests, whether near 
or remote, that depend for their prosperity 
upon the farm trade. 

The lumber retailer is vitally interested, be- 
cause modern diversified farming means a 
steady, reliable cash income for his farm cus- 
tomers, thus putting them in a position to buy the 
lumber and other materials that are needed for 
the maintenance and improvement of their 
farms. The lumberman is benefited in another 
way, because diversified farming means more 
and better farm buildings, for housing the live 
stock and storing the crops resulting from 
diversified agriculture as cotnpared with the 
old one- of two-crop systemis. 

Lumber dealers will be interested to know 
that the Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, 
Ind., manufacturer of Pioneer Farm Fence and 
other steel products, has just brought out the 
new third edition of the wonderfully attractive 
and interesting farm handbook, “Diversify, and 
Follow the Path to Plenty.” This book should 
be studied by every retail lumber dealer oper- 
ating in an agricultural community, and if he 
can obtain copies for some of his good farm 
customers no doubt they will highly appreciate 
them. 

The book is copiously illustrated, and con- 
tains many pages of solid, practical informa- 
tion on farm layouts, crop rotations, cattle, hog, 
sheep and poultry production methods, as well 
as hundreds of hints to farmers that will help 
them make more money on the farm. 

The book, by suggesting to the farmer the 
advantages of diversification and good fencing 
as an important factor in his profits, is not 
only contributing to his prosperity, but is also 
helping the local dealer to make sales of fence. 

The new book is based on information fur- 
nished by leading agricultural. authorities, col- 
leges of agriculture, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Its contents are re- 
stricted to telling of improved, authentic farm- 
ing methods and practices that have been dem- 
onstrated by practical farmers to be successful 
and profitable. The enthusiastic reception which 
has been accorded each previous edition of the 
“Diversify” book indicates that it fills a definite 
need in the farming field. 


Dealers Promote Home Building 


A.Lsuquergque, N. M., March 10—On March 
1 a six months’ advertising program was 
launched by the “Albuquerque Building Mate- 
rials Dealers,” sponsored by the Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., 
Breece Lumber & Supply Co., El Rio Lumber 
Co., Star Lumber & Supply Co., the Superior 
Lumber Co., and the George E. Breece Lum- 
ber Co,..In addition to local co-operative ad- 
vertisifg, an hour’s radio program is given 
over Station KGGM every Wednesday from 
12:15 to 1:15 p. m. The first of a series of 
booklets for distribution is “The Key to Home 
Owning in Albuquerque,” further styled “A 
book of facts written by Albuquerqueans and 
for Aubuquerqueans.” The second publication, 
which will appear April 1, will be a plan book 
applicable especially to Albuquerque, with floor 
plans and photographs. 

In a somewhat similar campaign, the Santa 
Fe Builders’ Supply Co., Santa Fe, N. M., 
contemplates the preparation and use of a plan 
booklet particularly adapted to the Santa Fe 
type of architecture. 





Finds Profit in Shoe Cabinet 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., March 10.—Being always 
on the lookout for any article that will appeal 
to the average home owner and that will help 
to increase his company’s volume of business and 
ability to serve, F. Parker Loizeaux while in 
Atlantic City a short time ago was impressed 
with a shoe cabinet 
that he happened to 
see on display. He in- 
vestigated, decided that 
it was something 
worthy of especial at- 
tention, got in totich 
with the mantifacturer, 
placed one of the cabi- 
nets in the display 
room of his concern, 
the J. D. Loizeaux 
Lumber Co., and imme- 
diately discovered that 
his “hunch” was all 
right. Since placing 
this shoe cabinet on 
display, Mr. Loizeaux 
says a number of them 
have been sold. 

Discussing the  ad- 
| visability of retail lum- 
ber dealers displaying 
and selling a cabinet of 
this kind, Mr. Loizeaux 
said: “We believe that 
the retail Iumberman is 
the right man to sell 
these cabinets inasmuch 


Shoe cabinet found to 


be profitable side line as they should be built 
in the wall and it is 
difficult to get people to do this after the house 


is built. We believe that the cabinet is well 
constructed and has possibilities of a good sale 
if it becomes better known.” 

As noted in accompanying illustration, this 
is a built-in metal cabinet to be placed in the 
bath room, and it should prove an attractive 
and profitable line for dealers to handle. This 
cabinet is manufactured by the Griffin Manu- 
facturing Co., of New York City. 


Utilizes Waste Shavings 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 10.—The Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization an- 
nounces that as a result of its efforts to put 
wood “waste” to definite uses, an important 
manufacturing concern in New Jersey has been 
induced to utilize “waste” shavings in the 
manufacture of one of its products. This com- 
pany uses from 300 to 500 carloads of shavings 
annually and is now in the market for ten 
cars for immediate delivery. White pine shav- 
ings are preferred, but any clear softwood or 
hardwood shavings that are free from foreign 
matter and of light color—such as yellow pop- 
lar, spruce, basswood, any of the “white” pines, 
cottonwood, aspen etc., can be used. 

Planing mills having these types of shavings 
for disposal. are invited to communicate with 
the committee, giving information as to species, 
quantities available annually and location of 
such material. This information will be turned 
over to the New Jersey company. 

In acting as an exchange for information on 
shavings, sawdust and other non-utilized wood, 
the committee is following out its policy of 
assisting whenever possible in developing 
sources of supply or outlets for these bi-prod- 
ucts of woodworking plants and factories. 

In commenting on the New Jersey inquiry, 
Director Oxholm said: 

We are constantly receiving requests from 
industries in a position to use material which, 
to woodworking and sawmill plants is “waste.” 
Many of these requests have resulted from 
the committee’s surveys of non-utilized wood 
in Virginia and North Carolina. It developed 
that in the former State 28,000 and in the 
latter 33,000 carloads of wood waste are avail- 
able as raw material for pulp mills, fiber fac- 
tories, box plants and similar industries. 
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New Store Well Planned for Merchandising 


Goods Are Readily Accessible for Inspection of Public — Specialties That Draw Trade — 
Handy Rack for Holding Window Glass Stock 


BricHTon, CoLo., March 10.—One of the sub- 
stantial and progressive retail lumber concerns 
of this section is the Counter Lumber Co., this 
city, whose store and office building, completed 
a little more than a year ago, affords an ex- 
emplification of good merchandising and dis- 
play methods, ‘ 

The building itself is a substantial and at- 
tractive structure, 30 by 90 feet. The interior 





The basement of the new building is used 
for the storage of nails, roofing, hardware and 
such reserve items as have a quick turnover. 
Goods are moved into and out of the basement 
by means of an elevator. 

The lumber sheds and warehouses are all old 
buildings, and Manager J. C. Counter makes no 
claims as to their being as well arranged as 
some of the yards built in recent years; although 


Buildings of Counter Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo.—New office and store at left 


is well arranged for the display of goods and 
the convenient transaction of business. The 
large stock of paints is attractively displayed 
on tables and open shelves, there being no count- 
ers in this section of the store, the idea being 
to make the goods easily accessible to the pub- 
lic, for their examination and handling. It is 
considered that this affords a better display 
than the old method, and facilitates sales. 

The builders’ hardware, of which a full 
line is carried, is kept in cabinets, with sam- 
ples of each item fastened to the doors, Nails 
are carried in open bins, so placed as to enable 
the customer conveniently to select any size 
desired. A specialty is made of nails and brads, 
and it is endeavored to have in stock all the 
sizes commonly used, which has proved to be 
quite a drawing card, particularly with mem- 
bers of the building craft. 

The window glass department is in the back 
of the building, and is conveniently arranged 
and equipped for both cutting and glazing. The 
company has acquired quite a reputation as to 
its glass stock and facilities, and has built up a 
nice trade in that line. 

For holding the stock of glass a very prac- 
tical and useful rack has been devised, which 
serves its purpose admirably. This rack, which 
occupies floor space of only 5x8 feet, contains 
the entire glass stock, which before this plan 
was worked out had required for its storage 
practically all the space in a fair-sized room. 
One side of the rack holds single-strength, and 
the other side double-strength glass. On one 
side of the rack are deep bins, while opposite 
them on the other side are shallow bins, the 
sizes varying by two inches in both height 
and widths across the rack. This gives an ar- 
rangement of bins that will hold all common 
sizes of glass. 

A nice display of built-in woodwork is main- 
tained, consisting of a kitchen cabinet, breakfast 
nook, ironing board, medicine cabinet, folding 
seat and telephone niche, all nicely painted and 
with the various features so placed as to make 
the display serve the additional purpose of a sort 
of reading room or rest room for customers and 
visitors. This display has caused considerable 
favorable comment, and has directly resulted in 
several sales of millwork there displayed. 


he is rather proud of the new office and store 
building, which he says serves its purposes re- 
markably well. 

The regular lumber yard stock is handled 
and stored in about the same manner as is cus- 
tomary in most country yards in this part of the 
country. Mr, Counter says that a couple of 
years ago an attempt was made to sell lumber 
by the piece, but he was not satisfied with the 
results and went back to the old system. How- 
ever, he says that the company’s practice of 
marking each pile or bin with the price, size 
and grade of the lumber contained therein has 
been found to be quite an advantage both to 
the yard employees and customers. He also 
favors grade-marked lumber, stating that it 
tends to create a feeling of confidence among 
customers and the public generally, 

The Counter company operates three trucks, 
and makes free deliveries up to a distance of 
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The large stock of paints is attractively displayed on tables and open shelves 


five miles. For greater distances a charge is 
made, where possible, on a ton mile basis. 

As to the general merchandising policies, 
etc., of the company, Mr. Counter says: 


“We try to view our business as that of 
building material merchants, being of course 
primarily a lumber yard, and endeavor to stay 
within that field. That is to say, we claim to 
be able to furnish such materials as are re- 
quired for ordinary construction in our com- 
munity. There are some materials that we do 
not carry regularly in stock, but we try to keep 
posted as to their prices and availability so that 
if necessary they may be obtained on short 
notice from the Denver market or elsewhere. 
Our regular line consists of the usual lumber 
yard stock, fencing, paints, builders’ hardware, 
but we do not handle coal, sand and gravel, 
or plumbing and heating supplies. 

The Counter company is a believer in the 
value of advertising publicity, making use of 
newspaper space and billboards, and also from 
time to time using novelties, such as carpenter 
aprons, yardsticks, etc. “We believe that adver- 
tising pays,” remarked Mr. Counter, “but also 
think that the dealer should keep a close check 
on his advertising costs.” ° 

What is now the Counter Lumber Co. had its 
inception in 1903, when J. N. Counter purchased 
the entire stock and holdings of S. M. Stauffer. 
For the first few years the business was con- 
ducted with the help of one man, and an occa- 
sional. “extra.” Ben T. Counter, son of the 
founder, was the first manager. J. N. Counter 
died in February, 1922, and his son Ben passed 
away in December of the same year. The active 
management of the business was then assumed 
by J. C. Counter, who has since carried it suc- 
cessfully forward. 

In answer to a question as to what single 
factor has been most potent in bulding up the 
business, Mr. Counter said: 

“We think that probably the greatest factor 
in the development and expansion of our busi- 
ness has been the feeling of confidence toward 
us which we have carefully fostered. Over a 
long period of years we have consistently fol- 
lowed out a policy of friendliness and absolute 
square dealing toward the people in our com- 
munity, whether they were our customers-or 
not. We also have tried to back every moves: ° 
ment which we considered would be of benefit” 
to our community.” a 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


_Wasuinecton, D. C., March 10.+-Following is the National Lumber Ma nufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 1, 1930, and for 
nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden. 


tical mills for the corresponding period of 1929 











ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association...........cccceees 123 54,865,000 94 57,645,000 103 56,973,000 105 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 116,696,000 95 105,067,000 89 95,650,000 81 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 60 30,086,000 91 33,342,000 83 38,906,000 81 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 14 4,221,000 61 11,991,000 85 17,361,000 124 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 1,938,000 128 5,153,000 97 4,200,000 1728 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 2,204,000 86 1,258,000 74 969,000 62 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 46 6,498,000 94 5,657,000 96 7,258,000 123 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 7,983,000 111 8,576,000 158 6,809,000 67 
Sata softwoods webdevoeesseouseves e . 400 224,491,000 94 228,689,000 93 228,126,000 90 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 193 31,895,000 98 29,890,000 90 30,208,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 6,509,000 96 3,673,000 76 3,534,000 62 
Motel harGwoeds ..ccccccccce jetcabeesdesée 213 38,404,000 97 33,563,000 83 33,742,000 81 
i cowie nee Shale emahem ebb kawmend P 593 262,895,000 94 262,252,000 92 261,868,000 88 
NINE WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association.......... ‘ . 1,168 490,276,000 90 457,779,000 88 495,201,000 90 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1,035 844,969,000 88 842,221,000 88 837,027,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 527 205,139,000 87 249,115,000 80 270,617,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 222 57,606,000 49 155,071,000 75 162,122,000 76 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 77 16,345,000 57 40,312,000 77 35,842,000 64 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 241 33,435,000 96 15,370,000 69 17,400,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association............+. 374 48,733,000 88 40,253,000 82 37,736,000 86 
California Redwood Association............. . 123 61,387,000 118 52,564,000 106 58,924,000 97 
PD. . ch awedeb weews obbbweseveews 3,767 1,757,890,000 87 1,852,685,000 85 1,914,869,000 81 
Hardwoods: 2 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,689 251,928,000 83 238,731,000 79 250,122,000 77 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 241 72,403,000 95 39,231,000 70 37,237,000 70 
POD ccccoccéCreubecbeosobvcduns 1,930 324,331,000 86 277,962,000 77 287,359,000 76 
nD denn codeus decks ddd ae caxwneeeeea 5,456 2,082,221,000 87 2,130,647,000 84 2,202,228,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D.C., March 10.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 


stock footage March 1, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ee ee ee ee 
eee ewww eee 
eeeeeee 
eeeeee 


re 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
. 106 725,456,000 178,206,000 25 
‘ 140 1,324,001,000 465,013,000 35 
° 75 1,126,284,000 138,580,000 12 
a" 8 220,086,000 13,526,000 6 
. 180 969,978,000 237,973,000 25 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., March 10.—For the week 
ended Feb. 29, Saturday, 134 mills of total 
capacity of 159% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association : Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
ae © SUB... ccsen CE \ eer ones 
MORE .ccces coco Sepeaneee S668 nce. 

Shipments* ... 2,948 61,908,000 92.16 104.01 

Orders— 

Received* ... 2,997 62,937,000 93.69 105.74 
On hand end 
weekt . 9,674 203,154,000. 


*Orders were 101.66 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand at above 134 mills showed 


an increase of 0.51 percent, or 1,029,000 feet 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., March 10.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Feb. 29: 


Percent 


Oo - 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units*..12,690,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 9,444,000 157,000 74 
Shipmentst ........ 4,981,000 83,000 39 
Orders receivedt.... 4,840,000 $1,000 38 
Orders on hand..... ty oe 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 82 units*..17,254,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 3,261,000 40,000 19 
Shipmentst ........ 2,007,000 25,000 11 
Orders receivedt.... 1,969,000 24,000 7 
Orders on hand..... 13,632,000 ....6.- eve 
*Dally 10-hour uctive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. e production 


is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total ordere and 
shipments. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 8.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 

















business for the week ended Feb. 22: 
Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
95 Mills 18 Mills 

Orders on hand first of 

week— 
Corterein. ccecccse 75,129,939 2,323,568 
Atlantic Coast..... 135,028,872 16,793,683 
Miscellaneous 4,977,039 2,792,000 
TE sateedeees 215,135,850 21,909,251 

Orders received— 

TS ae 17,808,348 $64,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 21,791,606 6,016,903 
Miscellaneous ..... 48,361 1,460,000 

Pe) pdt edesaes 39,648,315 8,340,903 

Cancellations— 

California ...ceccce , et) | ere re 
Atlantic Coast..... ee << nailer 
ree tere 

Shipments— 

EPO 14,594,885 804,330 
Atlantic Coast..... 33,571,350 4,459,393 
Miscellaneous oe 74,562 178,000 
BOGE --ccccccctecs 48,240,797 5,441,723 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
STOO. c.c.cvicccs 75,691,735 2,383,238 
Atlantic Coast..... 123,014,956 18,351,193 
Miscellaneous 4,950,838 4,074,000 
er 203,657,529 24,808,431 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
ER... ous bana edn owe 237,045,101 
Orders received......... 47,989,218 
GERGEOEIORE 6 iccccacaces 2,885,839 
SS Pe ee 53,682,520 
Unfilled end of week..... 228,465,960 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
90.1 for the week ended March 5, 1930, from 
90.6 for the week ended Feb. 26, 1930. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CaAuir., March 8.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Feb. 29: 
Redwood. 





White- 
Percentof wood 





Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,983,000 100 1,373,000 
Shipments ...... 8,576,000 107 1,062,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 6,809,000 85 729,000 
er Wise 645 0's 29,759,000 6,502,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 3,011,000 3,314,000 
Southern California*....... 975,000 1,187,000 
NE "sn aan 5 Wal acd ay. ike ® 84,000 165,000 
DE cictverdteresawe's 1,842,000 1,484,000 
” weccewdtcekeeneaed 2,664,000 659,000 

8,576,000 6,809,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 12.— The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the week ended 
March 8: 

Total number of mills reporting, 77: 


Actual production for week...... 
PO ta cekrtt ne Onereees omwes 
Ce DINE cnn cavcsewshetees 


Beport for 60 mills: 


34,153,000 
36,383,000 
35,499,000 


Operating ‘capacity ...cccccccccss 68,463,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 37,789,000 
Actual production for week....... 33,755,000 
Report for 75 mills 
Average production ............s. 39,501,000 
erent re 138,632,000 
Stocks on hand March 8......... 1,115,559,000 
Identical mills reporting, 60: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ...ccccccce 68,463,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 37,789.000 


Week ended Week ended 
Mar. 8, 1930 Mar. 9, 1929 


Actual prod. for week.33,755,000 36,097,000 
BOND oc cbcccccsesés 35,939,000 41,790,000 
Orders received......... 35,107,000 41,916,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 32,068,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Mar. 8, 1930 Mar. 9, 1929 
Unfilled orders........ 124,072,000 146,130,000 


Gross stock on hand...918,469,000 810,529,000 
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aa West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 12.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
214 mills—all those giving production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended 
March 8 gave these figures: 

Production. ..181,565,000 
Shipments ..154,553,000 14.88 under production 
OrderS ..«-- 164,542,000 9.38 under production 

A group of 299 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .293,587,000 
Average weekly cut for ten weeks— 


i cvenkswésionboadeadsemel 204,892,000 

S500 énpiscunc eres wetiaweeweaeas 162,042,000 
Actual cut week ended March 8....207,106,000 

A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended March 8 was 181,449,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 65,635,000 66,552,000 205,015,000 
Domestic 
eargo .. 54,757,000 53,604,000 231,401,000 
Export... 21,463,000 31,586,000 189,151,000 
Local .... 12,612,000 SREEEe. . «svccces 





154,467,000 164,354,000 625,567,000 

A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 

duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
ended March first ten first ten 
8,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production ..169,975,000 135,924,000 149,665,000 
Shipments ..148,035,000 131,673,000 145,668,000 
Orders ..... 152,752,000 132,345,000 161,437,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 8.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of January production 
and shipments, and Feb. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion : 

January Reports for 28 Mills 
Production Shipments 








Calif. white pine....... 24,870,159 59,712,607 
ae Se 3,463,774 5,655,744 
BE: DEON. vicceeeras eeaewas 2,184,389 
_—: i | Sr ee 28,333,933 67,552,740 
NE Os ede é rw ae 838,729 3,186,875 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 82,084 717,402 
All other woods....... 84,962 5,564,335 
WOE. vascicdeek. “sawastaae 5,135,674 

Total other woods... 1,005,775 14,604,286 

Gram@ totale... scice 29,339,708 82,157,026 


Feb. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Order« 








Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 

Calif. white pine....145,186,677 23,956,689 
BUGRE DING... soc60:505 83,303,662 9,200,364 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 29,242,064 10,277,767 

Total uppers........ 257,732,403 43,434,820 
Common— 

California white and 

SUSAF plne*..ccess 345,868,304 119,349,448 

All other woods..... 89,138,930 21,398,991 

Total lowers........ 435,007,234 140,748,439 

Grand _ totals. :..... 692,739,637 184,183,259 
Box shook and cut stock 21,589,049 22,593,211 


*Includes pine box lumber. 

Comparative Reports on 24 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 24 
operations for January, 1929, and January, 
1930, represent 71.1 percent of the total pine 


industry : Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 

Jan, Production— 
x. -. ee 57,543,947 28,333,933 50.3 


All species in- 
cluding pine. 72,288,587 
Jan. Shipments— 
Pine only...... 86,819,129 
All species in- 
cluding pine.106,592,489 
Inventories Feb. 1— 


p and 

better SEAT i ahi 236,841,507 *38.1 
n 

grades ...... 586,867,268 647,707,885 *10.3 


Unfilled Orders Feb. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


29,339,708 59.5 
63,782,226 26.6 
77,110,912 27.7 


| pean Se 39,957,487 42,201,732 *5.6 
All species and 
i ee 193,980,397 174,079,002 10.3 


*Increase. 


North Carolina Pine 


_ NorFoik, Va., March 10.—The North Caro- 

lina Pine Association makes the following 

analysis of figures from one hundred and twelve 
mills for the week ended Feb. 29: 

Per- 

Percent Percent cent 

Aver.* Actual Ship- 

Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average*. .17,070,000 ute oe 


Actual .- 11,328,000 66 aia ne 
Shipments ..10,019,000 59 88 a 
Orders f.....10,165,000 60 90 101 
Unfilled . 

orders ....75,730,000 4 


* “Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 90,759 feet; ‘preceding week’s av- 
erage was 60,569 feet. 





California Pine Statistics 
San Francisco, Cauir., March 8.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 
Percent 
Percent of same 


of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 


For week ended March 1: 


sy 8,721,000 cee 
a 22,005,000 252.3 eae 
gt SG Sa 28,312,000 324.6 ee 
EE 5.5. +> iveence vd 660,422,000 Seek 115.0 
Por Jan. 1 to March 1: 

ProGwuction § ...ccses 62,905,000 enon 50.5 
ee 178,608,000 283.9 81.3 
eae ee 186,548,000 296.4 84.1 





Kiln Drying of Southern Pine 


Notwithstanding the fact that research has 
shown that the lumber industry suffers tre- 
mendous losses due to defective dry kilns and 
inefficient dry kilning methods, there are still 
many dry kilns operated by antiquated and 
wasteful methods. It was estimated in 1922 
that the annual loss from kiln drying degrades 
suffered by the southern yellow pine industry 
approximated $10,000,000. Though some im- 
provements have been made in dry kiln installa- 
tion and operation, the industry still suffers un- 
necessary losses. 

To present briefly the general principles of 
kiln drying and then to show the application of 
these principles to the kiln drying of southern 
yellow pine lumber, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued Technical Bul- 
letin No. 165, entitled “The Kiln Drying of 
Southern Yellow Pine Lumber,” by L. V. Tees- 
dale, senior engineer, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Branch of Research, of the Forest Service. 
In this bulletin are explained the fundamental 
principles of kiln drying southern yellow. pine 
and reports of surveys and experiments are 
given describing types of kilns for seasoning, 


details of kiln operations, methods of handling 
stock before and after kiln drying and dry kiln 
construction and maintenance. Copies of the 
Bulletin may be obtained free while the supply 
lasts on request of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


‘SERGE EZaAae 


Unsold Stock at Low Point 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALir., March 12.—Totals for 
the last week in stock on hand and arrivals were 
about the same as the week before, according to 
figures released by twenty-six local lumber firms 
today. Unsold lumber totaled 9,188,000 feet, 
board measure, the lowest this item has been 
for many months. There arrived at San Pedro 
fifteen cargoes of fir, 14,036,000 feet, and one 
cargo of redwood, 400,000 feet, a total of 14,- 
436,000 feet. Forty-one vessels were feported 
laid up, with one operating off shore. The items 
reported as excessive stand the same as last 
week, and are 1x6-inch No. 3, worked; 1x6- to 
12-inch, worked; 2x4-inch, No. 3, worked; 2x6- 
inch common, worked, and mining stock. Build- 
ing permits for the period from the first to the 
eighth, inclusive, were light, the total valuation 
being $1,510,161. 


Sales Agent for Moisture Meter 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 10.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the manufacturers of 
the Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter that the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. of this city has been ap- 
pointed sales agent for this instrument. _ 

The moisture meter, which has received 
much favorable comment and publicity in the 
lumber papers throughout the country, is the 
remarkable invention of T. E. Heppenstall, 
well-known electrical engineer with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. This in- 
strument shows instantly the moisture content 
of lumber. It is of decided advantage to both 
the manufacturers and buyers of lumber as the 
moisture content of the lumber can be checked 
on loading or unloading cars. It is pointed 
out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. that many of 
the claims and controversies which manufac- 
turers have with their customers can be 
avoided by testing the moisture content of lum- 
ber before shipment. This is especially true, 
now that lumber users are specifying the mois- 
ture content of the lumber they buy. 

Many improvements have recently been 
made in the moisture meter by its manufac- 
turers, which make this instrument even more 
rugged and dependable. The Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. carries a stock of moisture meters at Jack- 
sonville for prompt shipment to customers, and 
advises that descriptive literature will be gladly 
sent on request and a free demonstration of. the 
instrument will be given any lumbermen in- 
terested in making quick, accurate moisture- 
content tests. 





Bookings 95 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincron, D. C., March 13.—Six hundred and five softwood mills of eight associations 

for the week ended March 8 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 

duction aggregating 306,329,000 feet, shipments, 284,056,000 feet, and orders, 290,154,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 








So teh POINT we 








No. of 

Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association..........esseeeeeeee+ 150 65,289,000 59,136,000 61,026,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 212 181,449,000 154,467,000 tyr ey ee 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... . 17 34,153,000 erat? oe eee ake 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 13 4,431,000 12,125,00 Et 4 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... s 1,818,000 3,697,000 erase 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 19 2,315,000 1,611,000 737, 
North Carolina Pine Association.......e..seee+% 113 10,290,000 9,078,000 6,669,000 
California Redwood Association......sssseeesees 13 6,584,000 7,559,000 5,933,000 

De GOO ad oo dn cdbes dec eeessccccecs 605 306,329,000 284,056,000 290,154,000 

Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 228 36,322,000 33,713,000 29,981,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 19 6,428,000 3,804,000 8,016,000 

Totals, ROE d+ 04.6653 63 0000600066606008 247 42,750,000 37,517,000 32,997,000 
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PorTLAND, OreE., March 
5.—Holding the close 
attention of over 200 
delegates for three days 
because of the frank fac- 
ing of the problems af- 
fecting the future of the 
forests in the five west- 
ern States covered by its 
members and offering 
the best means of co- 
operative solutions of 
such problems, the 21st 
annual meeting of west- 

A. W. LAIRD, ern Forestry & Con- 

Potlatch, Idaho: servation Association, 

Re-elected President With which was com- 

bined the annual forest 
management conference of the private western 
forest organizations and the Federal, State and 
British Columbia forestry departments, closed 
its sessions today. 

Composed of foresters representing public 
and private timber lands, members of State 
forestry college staffs, and practical loggers, 
the association is conceded to be one of the 
most potent factors working to insure that 
future lumber needs of the Nation will be 
met. 

Problems discussed related to influence of 
public timber sale policies; reforestation 
laws; State tax laws on cut-over land; co- 
operative protection against fire, insect attack 
and disease; pulp and chemical by-products 
of wood waste; insurance; the need for 
speeding research work, and many others 
connected with the prime subject of perpetu- 
ation of the forests on a practical basis 
rather than on the basis of sentiment, patri- 
otism, or what-not. Stabilization of the 
lumber and timber industry was shown as 
its greatest need, and that it can be based 
only on the solid rock of economics. Much 
discussion followed the presentation of each 
paper. 

All of the Association officers were re- 
elected. 

Due to the unavoidable absence of Presi- 
dent A. W. Laird, Vice-President G. B. Mc- 
Leod, presided at most sessions. 

The first day’s sessions were given over 
to preliminary committee meetings; the gen- 
eral open meeting took up the remaining two 
day’s time. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Vice President McLeod called the meet- 
ing to order, after which W. D. Humiston, 
Potlatch Lumber Co., read President Laird’s 
address. 

Mr. Laird cited the history of the body; 
its rapid and continuous growth, and its ever- 
widening circle of responsibilities. 





Secretary’s Report 


Secretary E. T. Allen then presented his an- 
nual report and review as follows: 


Mr. Allen devoted the earlier part of his re- 
port to a brief sketch by five-year periods of the 
work of the association in meeting its problems 
and developing its policies. 

Referring to the last five-year milestone, 
which the organization has reached, he said the 
program looks as if “we have returned in a 
cycle to fire prevention and we have, in a sense. 
With some past activities behind the organiza- 
tion and others pretty well organized to con- 
tinue themselves,” he said, “it is logical to de- 
vote one meeting to strengthening the all im- 
portant foundation so it can be depended upon 
in two ways. One is to assure the permanent 
and effective fire organization without which no 
forest can be grown or used. The other is to 


assure the permanent and effective co-operative 
organization without which we shall never solve 
all the other problems—scientific, economic and 
political—which must be solved if private for- 
ests are to be grown and used. If ever so small 
a.spark smoulders to threaten this foundation, 
all our duty and tradition is to discover and 
deal with it, without hesitation as to just who 
is primarily responsible.” 

He said that the actual field «machinery of 
fire prevention is locally organized, and it is 
there that threats and remedies must be looked 
for. Changing conditions vary locally in 
aggravating problems of increasing cut-over 
land responsibility, slash hazard, logging fires, 
extending protection to earlier spring and later 
fall, disturbingly high assessments and other 
things that do or should call for new consider- 
ation by protection units. 

He stressed the relationship between local 
problems and the whole forestry program, de- 
claring that if local systems break down State 
systems are weakened, and in turn, Federal co- 
operation will go elsewhere or will break down. 
He said that the West should be proud of the 
fact that it has founded and has conducted a 
distinct and conspicuous institution, a forest ex- 
periment station that works in the forests, with 
the material that makes forests, which material 
is men. It does so by making them work to- 
gether as individuals, as units, as communities, 
and as private, State and Federal agencies ; with 
varied and changing interests of their own, sub- 
jected to even more uncontrollable public and 
economic influences ; and 
discovers by actual re- 
sults what men can do 
to make forests. 

“We are entering,” he 
said “a period which will 
demand, as other periods 
have, distinct develop- 





E. T. ALLEN, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Secretary 





ments to add to the rou- 
tine which has already 
been built up along the 
road. Problems of main- 
taining adequate forest 
protection are demand- 
ing more fact-finding, as 
well as more recogni- 
tion, and the same facts bear on all other for- 
est problems. Long ago we foresaw the even- 
tual importance of such things as forest insur- 
ance study, taxation study, and forest classifica- 
tion. These projects are before us today as ac- 
tually begun by the Government, but still in a 
formative stage. It is certain that, however be- 
gun, they will be unsatisfactory, until conclu- 
sions adequately represent all interests involved, 
which means a great deal of co-operation.” 


Mr. Allen said that both protection and 
reforestation require a wholly new fact-finding 
treatment to establish either their economic sig- 
nificance or their economic possibility. “We have 
long talked-about,” he said, “but not yet sys- 
tematically attacked, the immensely. important 
question of the relation of State and Federal 
timber supply both.to the promise that lies in 
private forest management and to the perma- 
nence of forest “COtimunities. Up to. the pres- 
ent time, public timber disposal or retention has 
been largely upon other considerations, We are 
now absolutelyi:where all concerned need to 
know what® 
policy contribute to the support of intelligent 





tbe déne ‘to make public timber. 


——— 


community forest policy.” Mr. Allen then said: 

Already the Government is considering pro- 
posals for radical and far-reaching changes of 
its relation to forest land and forest indus- 
trial problems of the country. A commission 
is studying public domain management, new 
departmental administration of national for- 
ests and Indian forests-is under discussion, 
and the lumber industry itself is urging some 
new Federal commission to study or to con- 
trol lumber production with a view to prevent- 
ing over-production, waste and general wel- 
fare injury. Can it be that all such questions 
will be settled, advantageously to western 
lumbering and forestry in every detail, until 
such considerations and principles as you 
stand for have been brought into the picture 
by some systematic effort? 

Again the whole future is receiving new 
light through conjecture as to what will be 
our forest product of the future. Certainly 
not old-fashioned big saw logs alone, but also 
various forms quicker to harvest and dis- 
tributing more community wealth. We must 
do much more studying to turn this promise 
into something more appealing than our pres- 
ent conjecture to public and landowner alike, 
if new or old crops are to receive just taxa- 
tion and maximum protection. 


New Forestry Policy Proposed 

The Society of American Foresters has in 
preparation, doubtless with a view to such 
publicity and drive as it can command, an 
argument for a new forest policy for the 
United States. Together with some things 
we all commend, it is also raising the contro- 
versial issues of forest owners’ responsibility, 
public regulation of private practice, stabiliz- 
ing the lumber industry, and the formation 
of a central forestry board for the nation. 
Much of its proposed propaganda is good. 
Some is bad and conspicuously ignores west- 
ern facts. Other groups, like the pulp inter- 
ests, are making surveys of forest situations 
that may affect us. 


Although the organization had gone a long 
way toward breaking down blanket traditions 
and substituting common sense, Mr. Allen said, 
in dealing with fire hazards, there is still much 
vagueness in the knowledge of police power as 
a forestry instrument. 

‘One outstanding task, Mr. Allen said, in which 
the organization already has achieved remark- 
able accomplishment, is the bringing of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches at Washington 
to correlate Federal forestry appropriations in 
a consistently balanced program. 

In conclusion Mr. Allen said his report had 
concerned itself less with what had been done 
during the last year, than with principles and 
purposes of service as seen by officers of the 
organization. 

E. H. McDaniels, Forest Service, discussed 
“1929 Fire Review and Lessons” in which he 
spoke of that year as being a “freak season” 
as regards forest fires. Oregon had a 7,000- 
acre fire Thanksgiving Day, California a 
good sized one Christmas Day, and Wash- 
agg had one shortly after New Year’s 

ay. 

Treasurer C. S. Chapman, forester Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., submitted his annual 
report, which was adopted. 


Warfare on Forest Insects 


The forest insect situation was reported on 
by Forester J. B. Woods, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. There was less loss caused by west- 
ern pine beetles during 1929 than in 1928. 
White fir stands have, however, been seri- 
ously damaged by work of the engraver 
beetle, and more study by entomologists is 
necessary to learn how to combat this enemy 
successfully. The United States Bureau of 
Entomology at Portland, Ore., has discov- 
ered an insect, harmless to yellow pine trees, 
that preys upon and destroys the yellow pine 
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beetle, and the biological control method is 
to be tried out on a body of timber when 
funds are available. The Bureau will spread 
its efforts in insect control to the fir forests, 
as well as to the pine timber. Mr. Woods 
stated there has been a steady increase in 
amount of damage to white pine timber in 
northern Idaho and western Montana by the 
mountain pine beetle; 75 million board feet 
being the total of such loss in 1929. 

Losses in lodgepole pine in central Idaho 
due to the same causes are smaller, but, like- 
wise, are serious. Control measures have 
brought satisfactory results in the lodgepole 
pine forests immediately south of Yellow- 
stone Park. The spruce bud-worm outbreak 
in the northern Rocky Mountain regions, 
which in 1928 covered 800,000 acres, is dying 
down, though still active in some d'stricts. 
The fir tussock moth has recently attacked 
Dougias fir in Nevada, central Idaho and 
northeastern Washington, and large areas of 
trees are stripped of their foliage, and many 
trees destroyed. 


Progress in Disease Control 


Dr. E. E. Hubert, University of Idaho, 
told of the forest disease situation. Study of 
pine blister rust has enabled control methods 
to be devised which he said “increase our 
confidence that * * * when properly applied, 
will check the disease.” 

The next paper, entitled “The New Forest 
Insurance Study” written by H. B. Shepard, 
senior forest economist, was read by Thorn- 
ton T. Munger. This study was provided 
for under the Clarke-McNary Act, because 
“of a general belief that good fire insurance 
facilities for forest properties constitute a 
definite need in a truly constructive forestry 
program.” Mr. Shepard has found a willing 
co-operat'on on the part of all forest agencies 
interested to assemble the needed data, 
though to date such forest insurance as has 
been written by insurance companies has 
been in the nature of experimentation. Mr. 
Shepard requested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work with him, and A. W. Laird 
and R. M. Fox were named. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Thornton T. Munger, director Pacific 
Northwest Experiment Station, read a paper 
discussing the merits of firebreaks and inten- 
sive protection vs. brush-piling, in pine re- 
gions. He pointed out that most of the yel- 
low pine land of eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington is twocrop land; that it will pro- 
duce at the same time a forest crop and a 
forage crop, hence is useful to both lumber- 
man and stockman. 

Norman G. Jacobson, of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, presented 
a paper on this subject in which he said: 

“Shevlin-Hixon Co., now has over 60,000 
acres of land on which the slash was left 
where it fell. Intensive patrol, firebreaks 50 
to 200 feet wide breaking the area up into 
blocks 200 to 300 acres in extent; and a good 
road system making every section accessi- 
ble, comprise the system used. The Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, has about the 
same acreage of cut-over land and in late 
years has followed a‘ similar plan. Losses 
from fire and burning for firebreaks also 
have been less than 5 percent of the total 
area.” M. Jacobson also discussed methods 
used»in other localities; quite a number are 
using°some variation of the system employed 
by .Shevlin-Hixon and Brooks-Scanlon. 

M.. B. Pratt, State Forester of California, 
told of the large slash disposal experiments 
being conducted by lumber companies in co- 





operation with the Forest Service. In the 
Pickering Lumber Co., operation near Straw- 
berry, Calif., in lieu of. brush piling and burn- 
ing, the company deposits varying sums with 
the forest supervisor for special fire protec- 
tion measures, it being assured the lumber 
company will not be called upon to deposit 
a total sum of more than 30 cents a thousand 
feet of timber cut in the area. These de- 
posits are made as needed during the ten 
years the agreement runs. So far the re- 
sults of this experiment have been satisfying 
to both the Forest Service, which maintains 
the protection service, which has had few 
fires—the largest covered only 12 acres—and 
to the lumber company because of the low- 
ered cost of handling by this method. In the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Lassen operation, 
the lumber company handles the protection 
work in lieu of brush piling and burning, and 
is to continue it “until the fire hazard has 
been reduced to normal through decomposi- 
tion of the slash.” 

T. D. Woodbury, of the Forest Service, lo- 
cated in Cal'fornia, said “we are much in- 
terested in these experiments, and are going 
to make further studies in the eastern sec- 
tion.” F. E. Ames, of the Forest Service, 
Portland, thought it “better to wait for these 
experiments to prove themselves before con- 
sidering their widespread adoption. 

F. A. Elliott, State forester of Oregon, pre- 
sented a paper on “Slash Hazard Control in 
Coast-types Selection Cuttings’ which was 
read by L. Cronemiller. 
In Oregon in 1929 about 
100,000 acres were COv- 
ered by some method of 
slash disposal, while a 
total of only 130,000 
acres was cut over. In 
the immediate vicinity of 
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the Pacific Ocean, Mr. 
Elliott thinks, increased 
protection is a_ better 
method than  burnirig, 
due to the rare periods 
of low humidity and east 
winds which would cause 
fire conditions, and to 
the excess brush on the ground there with a near 
peat formation ranging to 30 inches thick below 
it; and also since these lands are in the “fog 
belt” and seldom dry out. The interior coun- 
try offers an unsolved problem; each opera- 
tion offers a different phase. In Port Or- 
ford cedar selective logging districts, it is 
easy to burn the slash during the wet season 
as the cedar is full of oil, at which time the 
fire will not spread. 





Selective Cutting in British Columbia 


R. C. St. Clair, district forester of the 
British Columbia Forest Service, read a 
paper for P. Z. Caverhill, chief of the seryice, 
in which he told of their practice of selective 
cutting, which includes the production of ce- 
dar poles, fir, hemlock and cedar piling; cut- 
ting for railway ties, and handlogging. 


Responsibility for Logging Fires 


C. C. Scott, of, Northe n: Oregon Associa- 
tions, read a paper om,..,Qperation vs. Asso- 
ciation Responsihiljty, or:Operation Fires.” 
He said: “It is an issue which so vitally af- 


fects the permanence and 
stability of co-operative 
association effort that it 
should be faced squarely 
and its solution worked 
out in a manner as near- 
ly equitable to all con- 
cerned as is possible.” 

There was much dis- 
cussion but the general 
opinion was that the 
associations should not 
do more than to take 
care of ordinary fires 
not arising through neg- 
lect on the part of the 
operator; though of 
course giving such as- 
sistance as they could in all fires, but with the 
burden of expense placed upon the operator for 
fires arising from his neglect. 

L. G. Gray, fire weather official of the Cali- 
fornia district of the United States weather 
bureau, read a paper on “Scientific and Ad- 
ministrative Developments in Fire Weather 
Work,” which related to the work of gather- 
ing and distributing data relating to fire 
weather conditions so the operators could 
take full advantage of this branch of Federal 
service. 

F, Napier Denison, of Dominion of Cana- 
da’s meteorological service, also,read a paper 
on the same subject. He said they were 
steadily developing better information which 
consequently, is becoming more and more 
valuable to the forestry interests. He said 
the question of long rangé weather forecasts 
should receive close attention to the end that 
the industry could be better served by being 
forewarned of fire weather conditions. 

Thornton T. Munger, during the discussion 
which followed the reading of the papers ¢1 
the above subject, said that localized for. 
casts would be of more service than general 
forecasts of fire weather and urged that the 
weather bureau extend as rapidly as possible 
the area in which it is giving localized 
data. He also said that prediction of .light- 
ing storms would be immensely beneficial if 
given 36 ‘hours in advance. 

Mrs. Charles Frudenberg, Dole, Wash., 
who is road supervisor in her district, in 
which a serious fire occurred last fall on cut- 
over land which was in process of natural re- 
forestation, pleaded for more trails in her 
territory. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Secretary Allen presided at the Wednesday 
morning session, due to the absence of Vice 
President McLeod. . 

“By-Products Prospects in Relation to 
Forest Management” was the subject of a 
paper read by W. L. Beuschlein, department 
of chemical engineering, University of Wash- 
ington. He pointed out commercial uses for 
many by-products of wood waste, and painted 
a wood picture which visioned the ideal op- 
erating unit of the future as consisting of 
adequate timber lands to grow the wood, log- 
ging operations, sawmills, pulp, paper, rayon, 
and chemical by-products, plants which would 
utilize practically all of the tree, branches 
and leaves. ¢ 

Judge F. W. Loomis, president of the 
Aberdeen (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, 
together with the secretary of his organiza- 
tion and the secretary of the Hoquiam 
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(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce were pres- 
ent. Judge Loomis pleaded for an early and 
thorough use of science in the development 
of by-products utilizing wood waste, and 
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urged that Congress be asked for increased 
appropriations for the purpose of further re- 
search for commercial products that may be 
made of wood. 

Col. W. B. Greeley said he felt the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison was doing 
a good job so far as its appropriations for 
the purpose of wood research would permit. 


Pulp in Its Relation to Forestry 


“Pulp Prospects in Relation to Forest 
Management” was the subject of a paper 
presented by F. S. Scritsmier, of Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. Clean logging, 
he felt, would follow the finding of a profit- 
able market for the lower grade material that 
is now left in the woods. 

R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Timber Co., 
submitted a paper entitled “The Logging In- 
dustry’s Contact with Forest Production and 
Management,” which, due to his absence, was 
read by Archibald Whisnant, secretary Pa- 
cific Logging Congress. Summed up, Mr. 
Vinnedge’s paper, was to the effect that “the 
logger’s enthusiasm for conservation and re- 
lated problems varies with the price of logs.” 


National Forest Lumber Sale Policy 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, talked 
on “Government and State Timber Supplies 
in Relation to Private Forest Protection and 
Production.” He brought out that the prob- 
lems of both groups were the same, and that 
the same brand of business prudence was 
needed in both cases. “Stability,” he said, 
“is the end desired.” He pointed out that 
unrestrained competition can and does often 
injure business; that President Hoover recog- 
nizes this principle and is interested in plans 
for the stabilization of business, inasmuch as 
unstable business injures both the owners of 
such business and the public as well. 

Col. Greeley approved of the Oregon law 
which permits, by lessened taxes, retention of 
cut-over land by private firms for reforesta- 
tion purposes, and says Washington, and 
other States, need similar statutes. He 
stressed the need for a policy covering Fed- 
eral and State timber of making sales only 
when there is a need for the timber, and to 
the existing mills that can cut it advantage- 
ously, to the end that existing industrial com- 
munities be not destroyed in order to build 
up new industrial communities and new mills 
by encouraging the further building of mills 
for which there is no great need. He be- 
lieves in the principle of allocation of public 
timber to such industrial districts as need it 
and can cut it advantageously. He said “we 
must get on the sustained yield basis some 
time—is it not better to get it working now 
under control of the agencies able to put it 
into effect?” He indicated that this could 
not be effected in all districts, but urged that, 
so far as possible, it should be done. 

J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, said “Col. Greeley is right; he knows 
the problems the industry is facing; they 
must be settled along the lines suggested by 
him; logs must be brought to existing mills; 
I fully endorse the principle laid down by 
Col. Greeley.” 

C. W. Savidge, land commissioner of 
Washington, said: “The State knows it has 
this problem, and I agree with Col. Greeley 
as to its solution. We have forty years of 
timber left, and we need to take action at 
once to imsure perpetuation. 

C. J. Buck, district forester, Portland, said 
“It is essential that the national forest policy 
be based on sustained yield. The entire in- 
dustry must come to it, and the Forest Serv- 
ice will do its full share in working out these 
problems.” 

. H. Nash, State land commissioner, 
Idaho, told of the reforestation law passed 
by the last legislature which reduced the 
tax to $1 a acre on lands which are being re- 
forested. Already 50,000 acres have been 
put on this basis. He said the State is work- 
ing on a sustained yield plan and that many 
large timber owners are also working on a 


sustained yield policy. He said “I thoroughly 
agree with Col. Greeley’s expressed views.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Vice President McLeod presided at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. 

“Difficulties Ahead in Maintaining Co-op- 
erative Forest Protection and Possible Rem- 
edies” was the subject of a paper by Evan 
E. Kelley, district forester, Missoula, Mont. 
His remarks related to the territory covered 
by District 1, Clarke-McNary inspection 
zone, covering the northeastern corner of the 
Inland Empire. He said: “Eventually the 
big problem will be solved more on the basis 
of economic and scientific facts than by the 
expression of kindly and beautiful thoughts 
concerning the subject of co-operative rela- 
tionships; moral resonsibilities of land own- 
ers, sentimental regard for the forests and 
what not.” 

C. S. Chapman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
presented a paper on “Large, vs. Small Or- 
ganization Units, in Relation to Co-operative 
Protection Problems,” in which he discussed 
the relative merits of each size unit, but left 
with his auditors the conviction that, as a 
rule, the better results and more uniform 
costs, come from the 
larger organization. 

I. H. Nash, State 
land commissioner of 
Idaho said, “I agree 
with Mr. Chapman 
that, generally, large 
units are better. I 
think the State, and 
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Federal Government 
should contribute more 
to the protection of 
young growth. I also 
think that no operator 
should leave his cut- 
over land in a fire haz- 
ardeus condition.” 

Geo. C. Joy, State forester for Washington, 
said, “I favor the larger units—the smaller 
units can not stand the gaff when they have 
bad fire years.” 

R. H. Chapler, secretary Oregon Forest Pro- 
tective Association, said, “The interest is greater 
in small units—several small units can be banded 
together for inter-insurance and thus provide a 
better distribution of costs.” 

H. J. Eberly, Oregon State forest department, 
read a paper on “Predicted Influence of Western 
Reforestation laws upon Co-operative Protection 
Problems.” Confining his remarks to Oregon 
he said: “The Oregon reforestation law gives 
the holder of cut-over lands the incentive to 
keep his lands upon the tax rolls, instead of re- 
leasing them to the State for tax delinquencies, 
and, by retaining title to them, he necessarily 
provides his share of protection costs.” 

M. B. Pratt,. State forester for California, 
said the amendment to the State Constitution 
exempting immature trees from taxation is en- 
couraging private reforestation in that State. 
He declared: “It is acting as a safeguard to the 
private operator who may rest assured that the 
efforts he may put forth in the reforestation of 
his lands either by natural or artificial means 
will not be penalized in years to come in the 
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ee 


form of excessive taxes,” hence he is interested 
in forest protection. 

Schofield, assistant secretary of the 
California Forest Protective Association and 
Secretary of the Humboldt Redwood Reforesta- 
tion Association, said the amendment had in- 
creased the practice of reforestation by private 
concerns and their interests in co-operative pro- 
tection. 

W. D. Humiston, Potlatch Lumber Co., said: 
“The answer to this question is research to the 
end that we find chemical, and other, byproducts, 
that will make reforestation pay. I can foresee 
that, in time, every mill will need, and have, 
some kind of a byproducts plant alongside it.” 

District Forester Buck, Portland, read a letter 
written by Chief Forester R. Y. Stuart, of the 
Forest Service, in which he outlined the “Fed- 
eral Forest Protection Board System and Its 
Relation to State and Private Efforts in Forest 
Protection.” Mr. Stuart wrote: “The Federal 
Government has recognized its responsibility for 
participating in the protection of State and pri- 
vately-owned timber lands from fire. * * * The 
close relationship between problems of Federal, 
State and private protective agencies has led 
naturally to participation by State and private 
agencies in the work of the regional forest pro- 
tection boards.” 

The “Essentials of Efficient Forest Protec- 
tion,” were given in a paper read by H. C. 
Shellworth, South Idaho Protective Association, 


Resolutions Adopted 


The committee on resolutions brought in the 
following report, which was adopted: 

Co-operation—Because all administration of 
forest affairs affects the interests of both for- 
est owners and public, also prevents many dif- 
ficulties in balancing their needs and responsi- 
bilities, it is impossible to make the maximum 
progress, or even to avoid serious mistakes, 
without the hearty co-operation of all respon- 
sible forest agencies, under systematic provi- 
sion for representative voice and the promo- 
tion of harmony. 


Public Policy and Private Forests—There 
should be sound public policy to make eco- 
nomically possible the conservative manage- 
ment of private forest land through greater 
safety from fire and uneconomic taxation, 
through adjustment of production to demand, 
and possibly through public assistance in 
financing long-term production plans at low 
interest rates. 


Public Responsibility—In the disposition or 
retention of publicly-owned timber, State or 
Federal control carries responsibility not only 
for the stewardship of public property, but 
also for two other services. One is to prevent 
aggravating bad conditions of overproduction 
with its unfavorable influences upon forest 
preservation, forest growing and the welfare 
of industry and public. The other is to make 
public forest supplement private forest when 
and as required to assure operation on a con- 
tinued yield basis at reasonable prices for the 
good of industry, community and future con- 
sumers. It is recognized that the above policy 
is the aim of the Federal Forest Service. 


Unreserved Public Domain—We emphasize 
the responsibility of Government for providing 
that all unreserved public lands be adminis- 
tered with policy and facilities for protection 
and management that shall be sound, perma- 
nent and effectively correlated to provide for 
the fullest production and use of such areas, 
and that areas chiefly valuable for forest pur- 
poses and logically a part of national forests 
be added thereto. 


Balanced Program of Appropriations—Ap- 
propriation of public moneys for forestry pur- 
poses, especially by Congress, should seek 
always consistency in building up a balanced 
program. It should not neglect projects minor 
in expense although major in urgency, in order 
to perfect more conspicuous and more strongly- 
championed projects already better provided 
for relatively. While strongly favoring exist- 
ing projects, we especially call attention to 
need for speeding up fire weather work, forest 
insect research and control, and public do- 
main protection. 

Forest Diseases—Combating forest disease 
is a project notably demanding more recog- 
nition, not only because it requires a long- 
term expert program, but because, as in the 
ease of insects, public forests are hosts that 
threaten others besides themselves, 
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Clarke-McNary Allotment—In the allotment 
of funds for fire co-operation under the Clarke- 
McNary law, the performance of States in 
themselves approaching ideal adequate protec- 
tion should not fail of encouragement and re- 
ward in order to provide for State needs where 
the State itself is laggard. 

Research—The Federal forest research pro- 
gram authorized by different acts is essential 
to good forest management and utilization and 
should be steadily enlarged. The insurance 
study and forest survey projects now being 
initiated on the Pacific Coast should receive 
every practicable co-operation from private 
and State agencies. The study of forest taxa- 
tion should be accelerated so its findings may 
be utilized in improving State legislation. We 
urge upon Congress adequate provision for 
rapidly pushing these studies to a conclusion 
in the western forest region. 

Responsibility—Private and State forest in- 
terests should accept their full responsibility 
for contributing in every practicable way to 
the improvement of forest management and 
protection. On the Pacific Coast since they 
have long subscribed to the co-operative prin- 
ciple, they are doubly pledged to its success, 
especially through foresight to make co-oper- 
ative fire organization adjust itself to the re- 
quirements of reforestation that grow with 


Hardwood 


New Orveans, La., March 10.—Hardwood 
mills in the southern district have twenty days 
more stock on hand per unit than the demand 
warrants and as long as such a condition pre- 
vails the manufacturers will find their business 
unsatisfactory, J. T. Kendall, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, told members of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
at their monthly meeting here last Thursday. 
Mr. Kendall exhibited a chart of performance 
and past conditions to illustrate the point he 
wished to make. The unit production is taken 
as 30,000 feet and normal stock that of 120 
days’ run. 

In opening his talk, Mr. Kendall told the 
lumbermen that the session was the fourteenth 
of recent meetings attended by a representative 
of the institute. The next meeting will be that 
held in Alexandria, La., on March 21. Mr. Ken- 
dall outlined briefly the conservation program 
inaugurated in 1928 before taking the chart up 
for discussion. Oak runs from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the stock, he said. Next month the 
institute will have more information, but it is 
necessary that it be furnished by the individ- 
uals and promptness is urged in sending it in. 
Referring to the chart, Mr. Kendall said the 
demand is based on sales per unit for three 
months. 

At the present the latest figures showed that 
the demand as evidenced by orders exceeded 
production for the first time in nine months, 
and then but for 2 percent. The demand for 
the year was placed at 70 percent. 

The meeting opened with a short resume of 
current activities by Secretary George Schaad. 
The tax committee’s work, which resulted in a 
reduction in the assessment valuation on stocks 
in Louisiana was reported. Attention was called 
to the Senate situation, it being said that there 
is a possibility of a tariff being placed on lum- 
ber. The Mississippi River Commission finally 
added the specifications on mattress lumber for 
river work which had been asked by the lum- 
ber industry. The new specifications for hard- 
wood allow a 3%-inch width minimum, per- 
mitting up to 10 percent in 8%4-inch widths, 
and 25 percent up to 6-inch widths. The specifi- 
cations are more liberal and it was stated that 
hardwood enjoys some preference because of 
less breakage in weaving. Manufacturers were 
advised that a million feet and more will be 
used, which affords a good opportunity to get 
rid of low grades. The stock can be accumulated 
and shipped when it is needed, as the work 
must be carried on as the river level permits. 

The manufacturers were urged to co-oper- 
ate in the census of manufactures being made, 
it being said that some good figures could be 
obtained as a result of the work. The club 


the removal of mature timber. 

Regional Studies—The foreshadowing in 
Specific areas of coming problems in forest 
protection should prompt immediate joint 
study by all private, public and community 
agencies concerned, covering the _ situation 
from every angle, ecqnomic as well as other- 
wise, and disclosing the full joint responsi- 
bilities and benefits that lie in prompt solu- 
tion. The recent co-operative study in the 
Grays Harbor region suggests possibilities in 
other regions. 

Clarke-McNary and McSweeney Legislation 
—wWe reaffirm our approval of the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary and McSweeney measures which author- 
ize definite programs for forest protection and 
forest research and urge upon Congress ful- 
fillment of the financial obligations of this 
important legislation. 

New Practices—Private and public effort alike 
should be devoted actively to supplanting tra- 
ditional and general practices in cutting meth- 
ods, fire organization, slash disposal and the 
like, unsuitable under many conditions, by 
practices developed to suit varying circum- 
stances. There can scarcely be a limit to this 
principle, if sincerely applied, and experiments 
therein should receive approval and attention. 


Educational Effort-—Education and law en- 


Club Discusses 


members were urged to fill out their ques- 
tionnaires and return them promptly. The data 
will be released three weeks after the figures 
will have been obtained. 

Secretary Schaad will represent the club in 
the joint lumber committee working against 
the proposed increase in stock fire company in- 
surance rates on frame dwellings and lumber 
and woodworking plants in Louisiana. 


Advises on Foreign Business _ 


Hardwood manufacturers were urged not to 
allow more than one agent in a given territory 
abroad because frequently an artificial competi- 
tion is created with each commission man try- 
ing to secure the order by offering the same 
shipper’s lumber at a lower price. This advice 
was voiced at the meeting by H. W. Flateau, of 
Flateau-Dick & Co., well) known agents of 
Liverpool, England. In discussing conditions 
in Great Britain, Mr. Flateau declared he had 
left England in January for a tropical cruise 
arid, of course, was not quite up to the minute. 
Conditions, however, he said are reasonably 
satisfactory with stocks at a fair level. The 
most unsatisfactory feature, he asserted, is the 
absence of strength in the market in the United 
States. Low prices sometimes brings bigger 
business but if a man has 250,000 feet on the 
yard, or contracted for, and he is told it can 
be duplicated at a few dollars cheaper what he 
sees first is a loss on inventory. Buyers over- 
seas, said Mr. Flateau, want stability—a stable 
market. Buyers, of course, want, and do seek 
some advantage to be gained over competitors. 
Manufacturers should confine their sales to one 
agent in a given territory because while it may 
seem good to have several agents scrapping 
it is not always beneficial. Let the agent 
have the selling policy in his hands, as he 
knows conditions at hand. An example of busi- 
ness scrambled by artificial competition was 
given by Mr. Flateau. An industrious agent 
gets a recommendation in for the use of Ameri- 
can oak by working with the buyer, but be- 
fore he gets the business lined up the agents 
begin to scramble. The first agent makes an 
offer at $80 and others, commission grabbers, 
hint at lower prices with one agent suggesting 
that $77.50 be offered and perhaps the shipper 
will accept. If the shipper does accept the 
legitimate agent loses the sale and the shipper 
loses so much a thousand, The market gets 
harder, steadily, said Mr. Flateau. The most 
important thing to do is stabilize prices so as to 
bring courage to the buyer to invest. 

Various members then discussed conditions 
at their respective mills. 

JoHN L. Moore, Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss,: Still running on 50-hour schedule 


forcement have each their place in making 
men ‘fire-conscious and careful. More and bet- 
ter application of both, in the right direction, 
is demanded of every protection agency and 
we emphasize in connection with publicity 
matters the need for local effort to reach 
peculiarities of each region. 

Federal Forest Protection Boards—We 
greatly appreciate the co-operative spirit of 
the Federal forest protection boards in all for- 
est protection efforts. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were re-elected : 

President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Vice presidents—Montana, W. C. Lubrecht; 
Idaho, C. A. Barton; Washington, C. B. San- 
derson; Oregon, G. B. McLeod; California, C. 
R. Johnson. 

Trustees—Montana, W. R. Ballord; Idaho, J. 
P. McGoldrick; Washington, George S. Long; 
Oregon, George L. McPherson; California, W. 
M. Wheeler. 

Treasurer—C. S. Chapman, Tacoma, Wash. 


The place and date of next annual meeting 
will be announced about four months in advance 
of the time held. Olympia, Wash., invited the 
body to hold the next session in that city. 


Production 


at two mills; log situation getting better which 
may mean increased production, though plans 
are indefinite. Stocks are about normal. 

W. HarRvEY MoyYNAN, Louisiana Red Cypress, 
New Orleans: Getting some orders but are not 
big hardwood producers. 

R. M. BRELAND, Caldwell Hardwood Co., 
Swayze Lake, La.: Running four or five days 
a week; stocks must be below normal; has run 
about half-time in 1930. 

A. C. Havens, South Texas Hardwood Co., 
Houston, Texas: Mill is down until March 6; 
have enough logs in sight to run for three 
weeks; unless weather turns dry will shut down 
again; stocks 10 percent up but will reduce. 

F. B. O’LearRy, Macal Hardwood Co., New 
Orleans: Mill is down and will stay down 
until a change is warranted. 

Cc. V. NuGent, Lamar Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La.: Has normal stock; has been shut down on 
account of high water; has orders on file but 
some have’ been, held up. 

G. M. Harrison, Louisiana ‘Central Co., 
Clarks, La. (who presided) : Now operating five 
days a week and may go to four; fair order 
file: half-million feet of logs; accumulated 
300,000 feet of lumber since Jan. 1 but started 
the year 600,000 feet below normal stock. 


J. W. Boyd, New Orleans, called attention 
to the recent decision of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court holding the State act requiring the pay- 
ment of wages in cash unconstitutional, The 
case was outlined as a lumber company issuing 
a commissary order to an employee who used it 
at a store other than the commissary. The order 
was not presented at. payoff and the employee 
drew full pay. Action was brought against the 
company employee issuing the commissary order 
and the lower court assessed a penalty. The 
‘case was taken to the supreme court which 
held the act to be a violation of the 14th amend- 
ment in that it interfered with the right of con- 
tract. The court observed that the particular 
contract may be desirable for both parties and 
its prohibition not within the police power of 
the State. Mr. Boyd pointed out that courts 
in other States may take the Louisiana case, 
the decision being without precedent, as a guide 
and assume a similar attitude. 

V. H. Sonderegger, club forester, advised the 
manufacturers he is praying for plenty of rain 
during the next 90 days as he finds water an 
excellent means of preventing over-production. 

In response to an inquiry from President 
Harrison on stick marking, Gene Horan, of 
Kirby Lumber Co., advised him against using 
oak stick because sweating in the spring months, 
particularly, draws the tannic acid out of the 
oak which stains the lumber. This stick mark- 
ing is frequently invisible until finished. Gum, 
as well as pine, was recommended for sticks. 
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Hold Session With Agricultural Professors 


Utah Dealers, in Fifth Annual Convention, Act as Students and 
Learn Various Ways to Stimulate Their Business 


Satt Lake .City, Utau, March 8.—The 
fifth annual convention of the Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association came to a close tonight 
with a dinner-dance at the Hotel Utah. The 
convention was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and was one of the best attended gather- 
ings the association has had since its organiza- 
tion. It was a two-day affair, and made pos- 
sible four full business sessions. 

It was decided this year to do what lumber 
association officials have done in some other 
States: Invite the State agricultural college to 
send specialists to discuss problems of the rural 
population in which the lumber dealer is inter- 
ested as a merchant. So, on the first day the 
delegates placed themselves in the position of 
students at an agricultural college and listened 
to able lectures by members of the faculty of the 
extension division of Utah’s agricultural college 
with Director William Peterson in charge. 

After opening the meeting President R. M. 
Cross, of Salt Lake City, turned the session 
over to Mr. Peterson. 

Director Peterson began by saying: “I believe 
this is our first official contact with the lumber- 
men. I am glad we have been inyited. The 
things you are doing are our concern as the 
things we are doing are for the benefit of the 
country people.” After brief references to the 
forests and the cutting of lumber therefrom, 
Director Peterson said that in the past types of 
houses have been forced upon the rural popula- 
tion regardless of whether they suited their 
needs. The agricultural college is now getting 
in direct contact with the people and it has been 
found that not many homes are fitted up or 
arranged in a way that is proving satisfactory 
to the average farm family. He wanted to see 
farm people get homes that will give them the 
conveniences they need and that they will be 
satisfied with. 


What Farm Women Want 


The first speaker introduced by Director 
Peterson was Rena B. Maycock, chairman of 
the State Better Homes Committee, who spoke 
on “What Farm Women Want for House and 
Home.” Mrs. Maycock told of her personal 
contact with the farm women of Utah. She said 
that the farm and the farm home are insepar- 
able, the home being really a part of the business 
of the farm. She said she liked to think of it as 
the center of the farm where the manager lives. 
The speaker said that one could not determine 
the needs of the farm home by sitting in an 
office chair; personal contacts had to be made. 
While Mrs. Maycock said she was much op- 
posed to’ people wanting what they can not pay 
for, she contended it was good to desire a certain 
standard because without this desire one would 
never try to achieve it. She declared that many 
of the house plans available entirely fail to meet 
the requirements of the farm home; that she 
had gone through stacks of them trying to find 
something that meets the needs of the farm fam- 
ily but without success. She then explained the 
difference between the requirements of the farm 
dwelling and the city dwelling, saying that the 
former may require a separate washroom for 
farm hands, a different sort of kitchen and one 
easy of access; and a screened porch to take 
care of milk, vegetables and the like. The farm 
women wanted a traffic hallway. Mrs. Maycock 
urged the lumbermen to point out to their pa- 
trons that the extra expense of constructing a 
home to meet their peculiar requirements should 
be charged to the farm rather than be treated 
as an additional outlay for the home. 

Mrs. Effie S. Barrows, of the department of 
economics—home management division, spoke on 
“Studies in Kitchen Plans and Equipment.” Mrs. 
Barrows said she wondered if many of the 
dwellings of the rural people can really be called 


homes. She thought perhaps the lumbermen 
had not gone the right way in the past to im- 
prove conditions in this respect. She felt that 
good would come of this co-operative movement 
of the lumbermen and the college. She said she 
did not wish to belittle the farm women, but on 
the other hand declared some of them to be 
great efficiency engineers. Mrs. Barrows said 
that while the city dweller because of the auto- 
mobile may in time discard the kitchen or get 
along with a mere nook in which to eat, this 
can not happen with the farm family. It must 
have a real kitchen. For one thing, more people 
had to be served from the rural kitchen than the 
city kitchen. She said she was looking forward 
to the time when the lumbermen will help plan 
the kitchen for the farm people. 


The Proper Investment in Buildings 

Director William Peterson, then discussed 
“Water Supply and Sewage Disposal for the 
Farmhouse.” He said there are 27,000 farms in 
Utah each requiring a house; that it was a 
question as to what should be spent on buildings 
in proportion to the outlay for the land. Sur- 
veys were made by the college, he said, and he 








(Left) J. Francis Merrill, of the Merrill Lum- 

ber Co., Brigham City, Utah, and (right) J. A. 

Alcorn, Midvale, Utah, respectively president 

and vice president of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ 
Association 


showed how they varied in different parts of 
the State. “The question,” he said, “is, What is 
a proper investment to make in buildings?” 
This was a matter of great importance to the 
lumbermen. An answer to this question would 
be a great aid to them in more ways than one. 
This speaker dealt at some length with the prob- 
lem indicated by the title of his lecture, and 
with the question of refrigeration, dry ice and 


so on. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


“Satisfactory Dairy Barns” was the title of 
the first address of the second session, the 
speaker being Prof. George B. Caine, who said 
every dairy barn required a box stall located in 
the southern end of the building and connected 
with the regular barn. He advocated a wooden 
platform supported by cement for the cow to 
stand on. It was better than having the cow 
stand directly on the cement. Mangers were 
also touched upon; also the remodeling of old 
barns. This speaker ‘said they were advocating 
the use of “good old shingles” for roofing pur- 

ses. 

““ introducing Prof. Byron Alder, who spoke 
on “Poultry Building,” Director Peterson com- 


mented upon the rapid growth of the poultry in- 
dustry in Utah in recent years and said it was 
due for a big increase this year over last. Prof. 
Alder discussed types of poultry house and 
pointed out the great importance of building the 
right kind. He discouraged the use of floor 
boards, he said, but advocated cement. For the 
poultry house, shingles were too warm in hot 
weather, but warm houses were needed in 
winter. This address was followed by several 
questions from the audience by invitation. Dele- 
gates showed their interest in the subject by 
asking questions about electric lighting of the 
poultry house, nests, water troughs, fencing, etc, 

Prof. A. C. Esplain spoke on “Sheep Sheds 
and Lambing Houses.” He discussed corrals, 
fences, shearing sheds and the importance of a 
good smooth board floor for them. 

“Hog Houses, Cattle Feeding Sheds and 
Horse Barns” was discussed by Harry H. 
Smith, of the college, substituting for Dean K, 
C. Ikeler. He urged proper accommodations 
for the hog which he defended as a clean animal 
by choice. Various types of hog house were 
discussed. Dealing with cattle barns he said he 
could not recommend any particular type of 
barn. Many things had to be taken into con- 
sideration. It was very important to keep the 
animals dry. Of horse barns the speaker de- 
scribed a type that he considered very good. 

At the close of the lectures Director Peterson 
said the college was glad to supply the industry 
anything in the way of information within its 
scope. The institution was working to advance 
the rural districts. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The first speaker at the Saturday morning 
session was D. W. Wilkins, a Salt Lake City 
attorney, who spoke on “Legal Problems in the 
Foreclosure of Mechanics Liens.” Mr. Wilkins 
interspersed his remarks by readings from a law 
book. He urged upon the lumbermen the im- 
portance of paying strict attention to the details 
of contracts, particularly referring to liens and 
the complications which frequently arise when 
they have not been properly drawn up. He said 
it was of the greatest importance to state to 
whom the material was sold and his actual legal 
connection with the property. If the party was 
buying on a contract, this should be stated and 
so on... or if the man were a lessee or a lessor 
this should be stated. The speaker showed how 
additional trouble might arise when care is not 
exercised through the clouding of a title. “It is 
absolutely necessary,” he declared, “to specify 
the party to whom you sold and his interest in 
the property.” He touched upon the importance 
of specifying the kind of building in which the 
material is being used. “I suggest,” he said, 
“that when you go back to your place of busi- 
ness you have your attorney go over your form 
to see if it is in accordance with the provision 
of the statute.” He also urged the importance 
of dates showing when material was delivered in 
connection with liens. 

Oliver J. Grimes, general manager of the 
Utah Coal Producers Association, spoke on 
“Trade Practice Conferences.” Mr. Grimes’ as- 
sociation was responsible for a trade practice 
conference having been held in Salt Lake City 
last December in the interests of the coal in- 
dustry. Mr. Grimes told how the code which 
was agreed upon was examined by the Federal 
Trade Commission and has since been accepted. 
He discussed at some length the operations and 
methods of the trade practice conference and 
told of its benefits to industry and to the general 
public. 

In thanking Mr. Grimes for his address, 
President Cross said: “We are all interested in 
this subject. We need a code of our own.” 

Clyde C. Edmunds, general manager Utah 
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Poultry Producer’s Association spoke of his or- 
ganization, its struggles and ambitions. The 
speaker discussed briefly how his association 
came to buy egg boxes for its members by mak- 
ing an agreement through prominent lumbermen 
of the State to buy in carlots at 10 percent above 
cost. 
“The Trend of Research in Our Industry” 
was the subject of a most interesting and in- 
structive talk by A. C. Horner, manager of the 
western office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Horner told of what 
is being done in the big research laboratories 
and what it is hoped to accomplish. 

A complimentary luncheon to visiting lumber- 
men and their ladies was held at noon, the 
Chamber of Commerce acting as host. 


CLOSING SESSION 


The first speaker at the closing session was 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion, director of personnel for 
the Utah Power & Light Co., with headquarters 
here, and until recently general superintendent 
of the Mormon or Latter-day Saints Church Col- 
leges. Dr. Bennion said: “I got the kick of my 
life this morning by hearing a fellow telling 
why a thing could not be done. I could tell you 
a number of reasons why you can’t sell lumber.” 
He said that a leader can see the new oppor- 
tunities. He is one who can give a new con- 
ception of a thing, a new slant. After express- 
ing the hope that the lumbermen would not 
“hound him,” he told how he needs at his own 
home some work done involving the use of lum- 
ber, but he said no lumberman had ever tried 
to sell him. “I have an automobile and a radio 
that I hope will serve me for some time,” he 
said, “but that does not prevent the automobile 





— 


exhibit of all building materials used has been 
made, but this will be considered by the lumber- 
men at a later date. 

Former President Chase of the association 
read an article from the Salt Lake Tribune, on 
invitation of President Cross, regarding what 
President Herbert Hoover has been saying on 
the industrial situation and the unemployment 
problem. 

The election of officers, by ballot, resulted as 
follows: 

President—J. Francis Merrill, vice president 
Merrill Lumber Co., Brigham City, Utah. 

First vice president—J. A. Alcorn, Midvale, 
Utah. 

Second vice president—C. S. Robinson, Rob- 
inson-Romney Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Treasurer—George A. Dixon, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Advisory Council—R. W. Frank, R. W. 
Frank Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; A. E. 
Money, Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork; Pierce 
Norton, Mutual Coal & Lumber Co., Provo; O. 
A. Spear, Smoot Lumber Co., Provo; J. 8S. 
Taylor, Merrill Co., Salt Lake City; Hyrum 
B. Wheelwright, Ogden; Robert Anderson, 
Ogden. 

The convention was voted a great success 
from both a business and an entertainment 
standpoint. A special program had been pro- 
vided for the ladies. Then there was the fine 
stag party at the Blue Moon Inn at which the 
wholesalers entertained the retailers and which 
was followed by a boxing and wrestling match 
at McCollough’s arena. The dinner-dance came 
as the grand climax. 


Discuss Hemlock Promotion 


Tacoma, WASH., March 8.—Another hem- 
lock division meeting of the West Coast lum- 
ber industry was held under the auspices of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association on the 
roof garden of the Winthrop Hotel here yester- 
day. Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
the chairman of the day and outlined the course 
which the discussions were intended to follow. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
officers and staff realize the important place 
in the West Coast lumber industry that hem- 
lock has attained. They realize the necessity 
for greater attention to.market exploitation for 





Advisory council of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association. Left to right (front row): R. W. 

Frank, J. Francis Merrill, Brigham City, Utah; Robert Anderson, Ogden, Utah; J. S. Taylor, 

Salt Lake City, Utah; Hyrum Wheelwright, Ogden, Utah. (Back row): A. E. Money, Span- 
ish Fork, Utah; P. S. Norton, Provo, Utah; O. A. Spear, Provo, Utah 


and radio people soliciting me.” He was inclined 
to think that lumber was undersold compared 
with some other commodities. Dr. Bennion dealt 
with what he called the four “Ps” of leadership : 
Profit, protection, pleasure, pride. 

Hyrum B. Wheelwright, of the Wheelwright 
Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, gave a talk entitled 
“The House That Jack Built—in Ogflen.” This 
had to do with modernizing a 40-year-old house 
which the Ogden lumbermen handled last fall 
as an advertisement. [Note: A story concern- 
ing the remodeling of this house appeared on 
page 42 of the Nov. 29, 1929, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EniTor.] He declared 
he did not know that any results could be di- 
rectly traced to the exhibition although large 
crowds saw it, but he said the Ogden lumber- 
men were thinking of putting on another exhibi- 
tion of the kind this year. 

It was decided to accept an invitation of the 
Better Homes Committee of Utah to co-operate 
ina plan to hold a building materials exhibit in 
this city next summer. The advisory council 
of the association will appoint a committee to go 
into details. A proposal to hold a permanent 


this wood, and an effort is being made to de- 
termine how best to proceed. 

Arthur Knauss, in charge of lumber seasoning 
for the Oregon-American Lumber Co. at Ver- 
nonia, Ore., told of that company’s success and 
experience in kiln drying hemlock lumber of all 
grades. Mr. Knauss’ remarks brought out the 
point that common hemlock can be reduced to 
a lower) moisture content than common fir with 
appreciable degrade, because of the knot char- 
acteristics of hemlock. This company finds it 
practicable to dry common hemlock boards and 
dimension to an average of about 15 percent 
moisture content. 

Col. Greeley was desirous of ascertaining 
whether or not it was the opinion of the manu- 
facturers that the association should in its mar- 
ket extension work advocate the purchasing and 
using of dry or seasoned hemlock, and stressing 
the necessity for this lumber being well dried 
before shipping. 

The majority of hemlock manufacturers pres- 
ent approved the idea of stressing the seasoning 
of hemlock. A standing committee of the West 
Coast association on the marketing of hemlock 


is to be created for the purpose of developing 
plans for pushing this product. 

Discussion brought out that there are two 
particular schools of manufacturing in the hem- 
lock industry. One is a quantity production 
method, without respect to maximum recovery 
of upper’ grades. The other school follows the 
policy of closer manufacturing and greater re- 
covery of the upper grades. Hemlock logs run 
much smaller than fir logs, and the percentage 
of upper grades, and particularly in wider 
widths, is much lower. The majority of manu- 
facturers present were in favor of a closer 
manufacturing policy, which would develop as 
much of the upper grades as possible, and it 
was shown that there are many items and uses 
for hemlock which have proved of value and 
which the association can stand back of in its 
promotion work. There are also possibilities of 
developing many new uses, as indicated by the 
association’s staff contact with specialty manu- 
facturers of the middle West. 

The railroad companies have been experiment- 
ing for many years in the use of creosoted 
hemlock railroad ties, and experiments have 
proved satisfactory, so there is a potential de- 
mand for the product in this field. However, 
many manufacturers have felt that the inspection 
was so rigid in the production of railroad ties 
in hemlock, that waterfront mills would prefer 
to cut a merchantable grade for export. With 
many manufacturers the Japanese market for 
merchantable and clear hemlock is preferable 
to any domestic market. 

Suggestions were made as to what territories 
might be concentrated on, and what particular 
classes of stock might be specially advertised 
in a given territory. One very encouraging 
phase of this work was that manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives expressed a willingness to follow 
up any concentrated market extension in adver- 
tising with individual advertising and sales work 
in the same territory. 

It was pointed out by one operator that it is 
useless to interest consumers or builders in the 
value of a product unless the dealer has been 
interested and is willing to stock it. 

Among other items that are receiving con- 
siderable attention are the knotty hemlock 
panels, samples of which were on display at the 
annual meeting, and also at Friday’s meeting, 
showing the beautiful effects that may be ob- 
tained. Architects of Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle have each in turn viewed these panels, 
and with considerable interest. There has been 
enough demand for knotty panels in these Coast 
cities, and even several of the smaller towns 
have shipped in knotty pine from territory east 
of the mountains. 

The manufacturers attending the meeting here 
yesterday were guests at the regular weekly 
luncheon of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
where they were very much interested in an ad- 
dress by L. A. DeGuere, pulp and paper mill 
engineer of Tacoma. The picture painted by 
Mr. De Guere in his address, regarding the use 
of hemlock for pulp and possibilities of market- 
ing and increased output of this product, was 
highly encouraging to timber owners who are 
coming more and more into hemlock stands, 
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Southern Mills Need Tariff 


SHrReEveport, La., March 10.—Everyone in- 
terested in the lumber business in any way is 
wiring his senator and congressman to assist 
in getting a tariff on lumber, so that cheap 
lumber from Russia and elsewhere will not be 
coming in here to render it impossible for the 
mills to pay their men a living wage,” said W. 
A. Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lum- 
ber Co. 

“The situation among the mills is really 
serious, and few people outside of the mill dis- 
tricts realize what a boon a reasonable protec- 
tive tariff on lumber would be to the lumber 
industry of the South. The South needs a tariff 
on lumber equally as much as on sugar, cotton, 
turpentine and resin, and all of these industries 
should receive the same protection as the in- 
dustries of the North. Southern senators and 
congressmen are waking up to the fact that 
they are all in the same boat, and while the 
South is of somewhat different political align- 
ment, our business needs are the same as those 
of the industrial section of the North. Low 
price cotton in Texas and Oklahoma is ruining 
the demand for southern pine. 

“If present market conditions continue, the 
railroads will be obligated to put in lower 
rates to enable the lumber mills of the South 
to meet competition.” 


To Stage Building Material Exhibit 


Lansinc, Micu., March 10.—Officials and 
employees of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co. 
are busily engaged in preparations for putting 
on a big building material exhibit which will 
be shown at the yards on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, March 25, 26 and 27. 
Manufacturers of various building materials 
sold through this company’s yards are co- 
operating, and it is expected that this will be 
the most elaborate exhibit of the kind ever 
made by a retail lumber yard. 


The Road to Better Net Profits 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—The country- 
wide, home modernization campaign should 
have a counterpart in a drive for the moderni- 
zation of American business, according to Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, of Greenfield, chairman of 
the industrial committee of the New England 
Council. In an address before the joint meeting 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers, the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants and the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, held in 
Boston at the University Club, Col. Payne made 
suggestions that may have value and interest 
for lumber manufacturers and distributers. He 
said, in part: 

The most significant development in industry 
today is the rapidly spreading realization that 
modernization opens the road to better net 
profits. Modernization, not alone of plant and 
equipment, but of products, processes, meth- 
ods, and especially of point of view, charac- 
terizes the new tempo in American business. 
Modernization means keeping in step with 
changes as they occur, changes in consumer 
demand, whether for style, quality, service, 
comfort, or any reason arising out of our 
advancing standards of living. Modernization 
ealls for constant study of what people are 
thinking and doing now. In this study is the 
industrialist’s answer to “what to do next.” 

Whether to modernize all at once, or make 
modernization a year-round process is a prob- 
lem modern management settles on the basis 
of relative cost. The cost of an obsolete idea 
falls chiefly on the man who holds it. Mod- 
ernization distributes the cost of obsolescence 
among its true sources, reduces costs of pro- 
duction and distribution and thus paves the 
way for the increased demand of the future. 
Increased demand, the first evidence of better 
business, begins with better management, and 
the first evidence of this is recognition of mod- 
ernization as an avenue to better net profits. 


Ray M. Hudson, industrial executive of the 
New England Council, carried this thought a 
step farther, stating: 

The new leader, the successful executive, 


engineer, accountant of today is the one who 
by and large uses the Hoover approach to the 
solution of his current business problems. The 
modern way, the engineer’s way, is to approach 
the problem scientifically. The engineer makes 
a complete and comprehensive survey of all 
the facts of things as they are: These he 
weighs carefully, studies them, and thus gets 
started on his way to solving the problem 
before him. This engineering approach is the 
Hoover approach. 


Opens Magnificent Hotel 


San Francisco, Catir., March 8.—Tallest 
hotel building of the West, rising twenty-eight 
stories above a busy San Francisco corner, 
the new William Taylor Hotel recently opened 
its doors to the traveling public. 

Erected at a cost of $2,500,000, the magnifi- 
cent hotel which is to be operated by the 
Woods-Drury Co., overlooks the scenic civic 
center of San Francisco with its group of 
public buildings centered around the city hall. 

Throughout the interior of the «building, 
wherever possible, the softening effects of 
beautiful woods have been used in finish and 
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New William Taylor Hotel in San Francisco, 
tallest hostelry in the West 


decoration, replacing the popular trend of the 
last few years toward metal finish. The pub- 
lic rooms, lobby and offices are finished in 
Philippine mahogany. Passenger elevators are 
also finished in this wood with exquisite trim 
of wood carvings. Elsewhere in the building, 
vertical grain Douglas fir is sed most ef- 
fectively. The doors throughout are birch and 
finish on all interior trim is of lacquer. 

Contained within the same building as the 
William Tavlor Hotel is the 4-story Cathedral 
Unit, which houses the auditorium of the Tem- 
ple Methodist Episcopal Church. This audi- 
torium with a seatine capacity of 1800 is fin- 
ished in oak. The design is a modified Gothic 
entirely consistent with the nature of this por- 
tion of the building. 

Pews and furnishings of the church section, 
including offices and chapel will be in oak. 
All interior millwork was provided by the 
Redwood Manufacturers Co 

The William Taylor is one of the most 
beautiful structures of western America. The 
hotel has sprung into instant popularity with 
the traveling public as a direct result of the 
wide acquaintance and following of James 
Woods, president of the operating company. 











Mr. Woods, who is characterized as “Amer- 
ica’s beloved hotel man,” is known the world 
over, and in undertaking to launch his own 
operating company has had the backing of his 
hotel friends throughout the world.  Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Woods in the new venture js 
Ernest Drury, “San Francisco’s Own.” The 
Woods-Drury Co. also operate the Hotel 
Whitcomb, which is on the opposite side of 
the civic center from the William Taylor, 
Together, these houses provide 1,000 hotel 
rooms adjacent to the civic auditorium and 
dominate the hotel situation in that section of 
San Francisco, 


e * - 

Curtail Vessel Shipping Space 

PorTLAND, Ore., March 8.—With the view 
of stabilizing the intercoastal lumber space 
market and to prevent rate fluctuations within 
the next 90 days the east bound lumber con- 
ference has approved curtailment of inter- 
coastal lumber space by 35 percent of exist- 
ing volume for April and May schedules of 
lines catering to this business. The shipown- 
ers believe that the lumber market and the 
general situation will be much improved by the 
end of the period designated. The move is said 
to meet with approval of shippers as well as 
carriers. W. T. Sexton, assistant general man- 
ager of the States Steamship Co., is quoted to 
the effect that the decision has been received 
favorably by the steamship companies and that 
he thinks the lumber shippers will feel as well 
satisfied as the carriers. It is promised that 
the conference lines will be in position to take 
care of all business that shall offer at all times 
and will see to it that there will be no lack of 
space when actually needed. C. D. Kennedy, 
Northwest manager for the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. also expressed approval, holding 
it better for the companies to operate on stable 
rates which it appears the lumber trade, too, 
prefers. Thus the plan is expected to work to 
advantage of all concerned. The April rate is 
$11 and the May rate $12 to basic North At- 
lantic ports. 


A Day When Speed Is Wanted 


Tacoma, WasH., March 8.—E. A. Wright, 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., here is convinced that 
this is, indeed, the age of speed, “Ted” has 
elaborated and explained his statement as fol- 
lows: 

A few years ago orders came in by mail, and 
were marked for 30-day shipment, which was 
considered “‘prompt.” Now they come in by 
wire, are acknowledged, and in two days’ time 
we will likely have two or three wire additions 
to the order and a wire asking for a car num- 
ber covering the shipment. Here’s a fine 
example: The wire order came in five days ago 
for shipment in one week, and we have had 
eight additions, and here comes a wire this 
morning wanting to know if shipment has 
gone forward and asking us to put a wire 
tracer behind the car. Nearly 75 percent of 
our orders come by wire, and they are mixed 
“from soup to nuts.” This hurry-up stuff in- 
creases production and shipping costs and in- 
terferes with mass production arrangements, 
but we have been taking care of it in good 
shape, though we much prefer having at least 
time enough to get the order re-copied in our 
office before the additions and requests for car 
humber begin to come in. 











Tell of Trend to Reforestation 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 8—The Pacific 
Northwest section of the Society of American 
Foresters held a dinner here last Tuesday eve- 
ning attended by 100 persons. Dean Hugo Win- 
kenwerder, school of forestry, University of 
Washington, presided. 

C. M. Grainger, chief forest economist, told 
of the national forest survey that has been 
inaugurated and of which he is in charge. The 
purpose of the survey will be to determine by 
inventory the amount of mature timber; the 
amount of young growth; how much land may 
profitably be devoted to tree raising; the rate 
of depletion ; the rate of growth, and the amount 
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of wood required to take care of the present 
and future needs of the nation. The result of 
the survey will undoubtedly determine, to a 
large degree, the national policy regarding all 
forestry matters. 

H. I. Andrews, assistant chief forest econom- 
jst, told of the efforts now being made in Michi- 
gan to put back into economic use the areas 
denuded of timber years ago, and thus get all, 
or a portion of it, back on the tax rolls, in an 
effort to spread the cost of State government 
over the entire State. Forty-two counties out 


of the total of 82 counties in Michigan were 
less than 100 percent self-supporting at the time 
Mr. Andrews gathered his figures. 

C. J. Buck, United States district forester, 
Portland, who succeeded C. M. Grainger when 
the latter took charge of the national forest 
survey, was introduced. Mr. Buck said the pub- 
lic is becoming interested in forest problems; 
that large logging concerns are employing for- 
esters, and that the logging superintendents are 
thinking about selective cutting, and the protec- 
tion of young growth, which shows the trend 


of improvement in public and private thought 
on the conservation and perpetuation of our 
timber resources. 
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INDIA HAS 185 Janguages and dialects, some 
differing as widely as Russian and American 
slang. Some cons#imers believe there are fully 


_as many lumber grading systems in this coun- 


try, so the buying public is sure to greet cor- 
dially the attempts to completely standardize 
lumber grades. 





Lumber in Sealed Packs 
At New Coast Terminal 


SAN FRANcIScO, CALIF., March 8.—A new 
and important development on San Francisco’s 
industrial waterfront is that of the McCormick 
Lumber Terminal (Inc.), located on Islais 
Creek. The location is ideal—about the center 
of the newer industrial section of San Francisco, 
and situated on lines of the Southern Pacific, 
Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe & Belt Line, 
so it has all the rail shipping facilities. It is 
adjacent to the State-owned public docks on both 
sides and across the end of the Islais Creek 
channel, where 35 feet of water will be main- 
tained. 

The McCormick Lumber Terminal will have 
the use of 4,000 feet of dock front, and owns 
fifteen acres of land adjoining these docks. This 
storage space is equipped with tracks and loco- 
motive cranes, and is served from vessel side 
with large Ross Carriers. 

The terminal will be operated similar to the 








ber Co.’s plant at St. 
Helens, Ore., is experi- 
menting with a pack- 
age system, which bids 
fair to become very 
popular in the handling 
of dimension lumber 
for cargo shipment. 
This development is a 
package system where- 
by lumber is bound in 
unit packages, with 
light strap iron and 
sealed without the use 
of nails. The system 

has been used by the company recently, and 
experiments indicate that packages about 20 x 20 
inches square make units that are very con- 
venient for loading, discharging and handling on 
trucks in the yard and by the final users. Pre- 














Iron strapped unit packages of Douglas fir at McCormick Lumber Terminal (Inc.) San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


terminals of Los Angeles and San Diego, and 
will handle lumber and building materials for 
all shippers, manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. This will make it possible to give many 
steamers one point of discharge for lumber, 
paper, lath, shingles, insulating boards, such as 
Fir-tex, and any other articles of this class. The 
material will be received, stored and delivered 
for all patrons. 

Either rail or truck deliveries may be made 
to the yards and warehouses in San. Francisco, 
or the Bay district, and the terminal is particu- 
larly fitted for deliveries to the yards, down the 
peninsula, such as Palo Alto, San Meteo, Red- 
wood City etc. 

The terminal is already operating, although 
not fully developed. In this connection a further 
development will be that of the McCormick Sup- 
ply Co., which will build large storage ware- 
houses adjoining the terminal. 

The McCormick Lumber Terminal is headed 
by Charles R. McCormick, of the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., and the operation is in 
charge of Allen E. Sorrell, manager. 

In connection with the delivery of lumber to 
this terminal, the Charles R, McCormick Lum- 


liminary tests indicated a cost of 25 cents a 
thousand board feet for strapping the lumber 
into these solid convenient units. Loading and 
unloading of vessels is greatly facilitated, as well 
as handling in the yards. The units are of con- 








Discharging cargo of Douglas fir from St. Helens mill at McCormick 
Lumber Terminal. All lumber sealed in iron strapped unit packages 


venient size for retailers to handle in their yards 
and to load on trucks. Lumber received in this 
way, and sorted as to length, is easily tallied 
and is better protected from damage in transit. 
This new package departure is credited to the 
interest and activities of G. A. Bauman, of the 
lumber terminal organization. : 
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Inspect Frame Making Plant 


Bayport, Minn., March 10.—The Andersen 
Frame Corporation, of this city, had as its 
guests last Friday and Saturday the following 
representatives of the United Sash & Door Co.: 
C. C. Whited and Roy Thurman, Dodge City, 
Kan. ; Jack Sottong, Lamar, Colo.; Roy Allens- 
worth, Liberal, Kan.; E. V. Senter and S. B. 
Senter, and R. B. Gray, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
E. J. Kueker and M. A. Crykendall, Salina, 
Kan.; I. V. Jones, Harry ‘Massie and D. R. 
Hetherington, Tulsa, Okla.; Jim Hagood, Enid, 
Okla.; O. R. Crocker, L. P. Strickland and 
E. H. Hubbard, Wichita, Kan. 

These men spent a pleasant and profitable 
two days inspecting the plant and seeing at 
first hand how the famous Andersen frames 
are manufactured. 

At the same time the company had as its 
guests the following representatives of the M. 
A. Disbrow Co.: F. O. Ellison, B. Horner and 
R. E. Davis, Omaha, Neb.; J. F. Pixler, 
Omaha, Neb.; Henry Johnson, H. G, Smith 
and J. F. Sanchez, Cheyenne, Wyo. 














Locomotive crane and crane tracks at new McCormick Lumber Terminal 
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Assoeiations Plans and Activities 


March 20—Pacific Coast Hardwood Flooring 
Dealers’ Association, Hotei Del Monte, Del 
Monte, Calif. Annual. 

March 20-21—Millwork Cost -Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, . 

March 20-21—Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Calif. 
Annual 

March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 24—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La. Annual, 

March 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 7—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry ,Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 22—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 

April 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. An- 
nual. 

April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 

rhis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-May i1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


May 2—National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual, 


May 8-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Hardwood Institute Meetings 


Mempuis, TENN., March 10.—A second se- 
ries of meetings to discuss conservation of nat- 
ural resources and elimination of waste in the 
hardwood industry will be held in late March 
and early April, according to announcement 
made today by J. H. Townshend, executive 
vice president of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute. The meetings are under the 
direction of the institute but are being called 
by the chairmen of the various districts, and 
the second series of meetings is the result of 
requests from hardwood producers who at- 
tended the first series held in February. 
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Permanent exhibit displayed by Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at recent convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


The statistical department of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute is preparing some in- 
teresting charts on past sales and production 
which will be exhibited at these meetings. The 
statistics will be for the various regions 
throughout the southern and Appalachian pro- 
ducing territories. The meetings announced 
are: March 19, Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
March 20, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
March 21, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La.; 
March 25, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, 
W. Va.; ‘March 28, Lamar Hotel, Meridian, 
Miss.; March 29, Battery Park Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, ‘N. C.; April 1, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; April 15, Mayflower Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and April 17, Francis Ma- 
rion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


Works Out Permanent Exhibit 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 8.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association has recently 
worked out a form of permanent exhibit for 
retail lumber meetings, and during the week of 
Feb. 22 one of these exhibits was set up in the 
Davenport Hotel, where it was viewed by mem- 
bers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who were gathered for their annual 
convention here at the time. In addition to 
those in attendance at the convention many 
hundreds of other guests of the hotel during 
the week saw this exhibit. 

This is one of the most interesting and at- 
tractive exhibits from the standpoint of the re- 
tail lumbermen that could be found any place. 
It is largely an exhibit of products, which are 
always interesting to the dealer. It is com- 
pactly arranged, yet presents a comprehensive 
picture. The racks containing the samples 
of various grades are so arranged that these 
samples may be swung from one side to the 
other, like opening and closing a door. There 
are three pieces of each grade shown; namely. 
a high line, a typical, and a low line board of 
that particular grade. There are three racks 
representing the different species. Each one 
of these is mounted with an electric lighted 
lamp, portraying the trade-mark used by mem- 
bers of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The three divisions are Pondosa 
pine, Idaho white pine, and fir and larch. In 








Association at Spokane, Wash. 


addition to the typical grades shown, there 
were finished knotty pine panels, one each in 
Pondosa pine and Idaho white pine. 

There were also some wrapped trim and 
packaged window frames. 

Enlarged photographs of timber scenes 
showed the different woods as they appear in 
the tree. 


Large Attendance Expected 


New Orveans, La., March 10.—‘“It’s time to 
come out of the storm cellar. The recent busi- 
ness cyclone is a thing of history and we are 
all on the verge of a new era.” This is the 
striking message being sent out from the of- 
fices here of the Southern Pine Association, 
calling attention to the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of that organization, to be held in New 
Orleans on March 25 and 26. Continuing, the 
announcement says: “How to get in step with 
the march of progress is the next question, 
That is why the greatest attendance in the 
history of the association is exnrected at this 
annual meeting. All southern piners are going 
to put their heads together for the good of the 
cause and they are all going ahead as one.” 

Secretary H. C. Berckes announces that a 
constructive program is being prepared and 
he hopes to make this the most successful 
convention in the history of the organization. 


Date for Arkansas Dealers 


LittLe Rock, Ark., March 10.—L. P. Biggs, 
secretary of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, this city, announces that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held April 
22 and 23 at the Hotel Marion, in this city. The 
first business session will begin at 10 a. m.,, 
April 22, and the convention will close with a 
banquet-cabaret-dance on the next evening. 


Wood Utilization Annual 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 11.—The Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce will hold its annual 
meeting on May 2 at 9:30 a. m. in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C. Secretary of Commerce R. P. Lamont, 
the committee’s chairman, will deliver the open- 
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ing address, says an announcement by Axel H, 
Oxholm, the director of the committee. 

While the general subject for discussion at 
this meeting will be the projects of the com- 
mittee, special attention will be devoted to its 
activities in the building and construction field. 
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South Dakota Retailers’ Secretary 


“Sioux Fatrs, S. D., March 10.—Through an 
error in transmission in the report of the an- 
nual convention of the South Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association appearing on pages 
«6 and 57 of the March 8 issue of the AjMER- 
iCAN LUMBERMAN, it was stated that Karl J. 








G. A. LIEBENSTEIN, 
Milbank, S. D.; Brookings, S. D.; 
Re-elected President Re-elected Vice Presi- 

of Association dent 


I. B. JOHINSON, 


Benz, of this city, had been re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. This is in error. H. C. Kehm, 
of Harrisburg, S. D., is the newly elected 
secretary-treasurer. At the concluding session 
of the convention it was decided again to meet 
in Sioux Falls for the 1931 annual. 


Louisiana Retailers’ Annual 


New Orteans, La., March 10.—The Louisi- 
ana Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
here on March 24. Plans for a two-day session 
in midsummer, probably to be held in Alex- 
andria, La., will be discussed. The meeting of 
the Lafayette (La.) district of the same group, 
to be held in April, will have an unusual fea- 
ture to be provided by the wives ‘of the lum- 
bermen, who will quiz their husbands on why 
they don’t make more money by co-operating. 


Texas Line Yard Dealers to Meet 


Waco, TEx., March 10.—The Texas Line 
Yard Retail Dealers’ Association, Secretary G. 
H. Zimmerman, of this city, announces; will hold 


> annual convention on April 7 at Fort Worth, 
ex. 
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Wholesalers Nominate Directors 


New York, March 10.—Ten directors are to 
be elected at the annual convention of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, April 9 and 10. President 
C. A. Mauk has appointed the nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of J. B. Montgomery, chair- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry N. Anderson, 
Aberdeen, Wash.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
Ind.; G. H. Dornblazer, Elkins, W. Va.; James 
Forrester, Vancouver, B. C.; Fred Holbrook, 
Springfield, Mass.; E. H. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; 
Frank: A. Niles, New York City; Charles N. 
Perrin, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. N. Troutner, Rich- 
mond, Va.; W. J. Yost, Montgomery, Ala. 

After hearing from the membership, the com- 
mittee submits the following nominations on 
which action will be taken at the convention: 
L. K. Creason, Creason-Grayson Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. Goodman, Sawyer- 


Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis.; Arthur E. Lane, 
Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, New York 
City; R. C. Popper, Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, Mass.; W. H. Schuette, 
William Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. P. 
Shannon, R. P. Shannon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C.; John C. Shepherd, John C. 
Shepherd Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Horace 
F. Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Thomas W. Tebb, Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Aberdeen, Wash,; J. R. Thames, J. R. Thames 
& Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary W. W. Schupner announces that 
reduced railroad rates to the convention have 
been obtained on the basis of a fare and a half 
and that special roundtrip tickets will be on 
sale beginning with April 4. 


Coast Flooring Dealers to Meet 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 8—On March 
20, the day before the Pacific Coast Hardwood 
Dealers’ Association begins its annual conven- 
tion at the Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif., 
the Pacific Coast Hardwood Flooring Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual in the same 
hotel and city. James J. Cline, this city, secre- 
tary of the flooring dealers’ association, says 
that the members of the latter will meet to dis- 
cuss general market conditions. 


Hardwood Meet to Be in Toronto 


Announcement was made this week from the 
offices of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, in Chicago, that the 1930 annual 
convention of the organization will be held in 
Toronto, Ont., on Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 11 and 12. It will be the first time in 
the history of the association that it has held 
its annual meeting outside the United States. 
An invitation was extended by Frank B. Oli- 
ver, of Toronto, a director of the association, 
at the convention in Chicago last September, 
and was urgently seconded by A. E. Clark, an- 
other Toronto lumberman. General sentiment 
at the time seemed to be. very much in favor 
of acceptance. 

The sessions will be held in the 1,000-room 
Royal York Hotel, which claims to be the 
largest hotel in the British Empire. L. S. 
Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, was in Toronto last week to per- 
fect plans for the proper entertainment of the 
many guests, and reports indicate that “a good 
time will be had by all,” as well as that the 
usual constructive plans will be advanced. 
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Philadelphia Exchange m Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 10.—The forty- 
fourth annual meeting and banquet of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia was held 
Thursday afternoon and evening, with an at- 
tendance of 150. 

President Horace B. Wilgus, in his message, 
outlined the activities of the organization in de- 
tail and paid tribute to the other officials who 
co-operated in making his administration a 
pleasant experience. 

Following the routine reports of the various 
committees, the annual election was held with 
the following results: 

President—Warren D. D. Smith, Kay Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—Col. March, I. F. March 
Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Treasurer—Thomas R. Marshall, Ellwood 
Allen Lumber Co. 

Secretary—John Lank. 

Directors—W. Howard Kirkpatrick, Colling- 
dale Millwork Co.; Mark Finley, McFarland 
Lumber Co.; and Charles Stitzinger, Stitzinger 
Lumber Co. 


The annual banquet was held in the evening 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. The new officers 
were introduced and appreciation was expressed 
by the toastmaster for the record made by 
Charles P. Maule, who retired as treasurer 
after twenty-seven consecutive years’ service. 

Brief talks were given by the heads of the 
various chapters affliated with the exchange. 
President Edward F. Magee, of the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 








R. S. GOUGH 
Is Not Connected with the 
GOUGH LUMBER CO. 
and this company will not honor any checks 


given by him. He has large scar on forehead 
due to inserted plate caused by fall. 


THE GOUGH LUMBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 



























Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NDON , WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 
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Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine. economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, timber 
owners, etc, 


Cloth, Postpaid. $4.50. 
American Lumberman *’5,”‘chicage 


431 S. Dearborn 
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dust Reach for 
Your Telephone 


When you need lumber in a 
hurry—one board or a car- 
load — just reach for your 
telephone and 

Call Grand 0240 


We carry a normal stock of around 
500 carloads. You can cut your in- 
vestment and save money by utilizing 
our facilities for rush shipments. 
Quick delivery over any of 27 R. R’s. 


How may we serve you today? 
dulius oO 


Sex 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















| Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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W. A. Johnson, of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association, Secretary J. Frederick Mar- 
tin, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and Secretary Justin Peters, of the Penn- 
sylvania ‘Mutual Fire Insurance Co., covered 
in tabloid form the work of their organiza- 
tions in this territory and telegrams were re- 
ceived from President C. C. Rosser, of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, who 
was delayed due to automobile trouble at East- 
on, and Secretary-manager W. W. Schupner, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, was unable to be present. 

The principal address was made by Dr. Stan- 
ley L. Krebs, president of the Institute of 
Mercantile Art, New York, whose subject was 
“Swatting the Pessimist.” 


District Foresters to Meet 


District foresters from the nine national forest 
districts will meet at headquarters of the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., next Monday to 
discuss with Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief forester, 
and chiefs of various branches, the important 
problems of national forest administration. 

Fire protection will be one of the principal 
subjects of discussion. The program calls for a 
thorough review of the national forest areas 
now enjoying satisfactory protection, fairly good 
protection, or unsatisfactory protection, as a 
basis for working out a plan of future allot- 
ments for fire protection improvements, 

Other matters on the program for the con- 
ferences include business methods in national 
forest administration, development work, plan- 
ning, demonstration projects in timber growing, 
and special training of the Forest Service work- 
ers. 

The district foresters will also consider co- 
ordination of national forest administration, re- 
search activities, and co-operative fire protection 
of private lands in the eastern States. 


New Brunswick Retailers Organize 


St. Joun, N. B., March 10.—The movement 
for the organization of retail lumber dealers 
in Canada made another important step toward 
a complete chain of associations across Canada, 
when the dealers of the Province of New 
Brunswick formed themselves into the New 
Brunswick Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at a well attended meeting held here 
March 4, in the Admiral Beatty Hotel. The 
meeting was called by Harold Haley, of Haley 
& Son, St. Stephen, N. B., and was addressed 
by Horace Boultbee, of Toronto, Ont., secre- 
tary-manager of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Officers of the new asso- 
ciation were elected as follows: 

President—H. W. Wallace, Wallace Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.), Sussex, N. B. 

Secretary—Harold Haley, St. Stephen, N. B. 

Committee—The president, secretary and 
W. R. Fiske, of Haley Bros. (Ltd.), St. John, 
N. B., and B. W. Lockhart, of B. W. Lockhart 
(Ltd.), Moncton, N. B. 


The next meeting will be held in Moncton, at 
the call of the Chair, about the third week 
in April, when the committee will have a pro- 
posed set of by-laws to submit and suggestions 
for a program of work to be taken up. 

Lumber trade conditions for the coming 
spring and summer were discussed and while 
some uncertainty was reported in one or two 
instances, the majority of the reports were of 
an encouraging nature. A resolution was passed 
unanimously, instructing the secretary to write 
to the government at Ottawa urging that the 
sales tax be removed from lumber. The me- 
chanics lien act came in for a good deal of 
discussion and the probability is that the asso- 
ciation will make an effort to line up the finan- 
cial, contracting, supply and other interests to 
co-operate in asking the legislature for a num- 
ber of important amendments to the act. 

It was also decided to report upon the re- 
sults of the meeting to the dealers in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island with a sug- 
gestion-that they also make an effort to organ- 
ize and that subsequently an association be ar- 


ee 


ranged to cover the whole of the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Police Chief Talks to Hoo-Hoo 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Blaming 
present-day crime conditions largely on increased 
use of narcotics by youths, Lewis Harthill, for. 
mer chief of police of Minneapolis, told the 
Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club at its last meetirg 
that a curb on the drug evil would have a 
great influence in curbing crime. “Records 
prove that the large majority of crimes are com. 
mitted by youths under 26 years,” he said, “and 
most of those arrested are under 23. Young 
men of today are not more vicious than those 
of past generations, but conditions have changed, 
and young people are willing to take more 
chances. They do not realize the trouble they 
are inviting, for themselves and society at large.” 
Mr. Harthill turned from drugs to communism, 
pointing out that while one poisons the body 
the other poisons the mind. 

E, J. Fisher, National Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion Bureau, thanked millwork firms of the 
Twin Cities for co-operating with him in an 
effort to combat an anti-wood ordinance in St, 
Paul which prohibited the use of wood for cer- 
tain purposes in downtown buildings. The ordi- 
nance was repealed. 


Short Cuts in Veneer Gluing 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 10.—Short cuts 
in veneer gluing are made possible by the use 
of a new type of veneer edge gluing machine, 
tests on which have just been completed by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The committee’s tests show that the tape ordi- 
narily used -to hold together glued and matched 
joints may be eliminated and thinner veneers 
may be employed, through the use of this ma- 
chine. 

The machine was brought over from Germany 
by Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, who inspected 
a plant in which the same type of machine had 
just been installed. 

The tests which were conducted under work- 
ing conditions at the plant of the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., were 
directed by a subcommittee composed of B. S. 
Warren, chairman, of the Century Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., A. E. Hall, manager, 
milling machinery department, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and F. A. 
Marshall, secretary-treasurer, Wisconsin Veneer 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Many interesting and valuable points have 
been brought out in the report of these tests, 
just released for distribution. It is the opinion 
of the subcommittee that the tests clearly indi- 
cate possibilities for this new type of edge gluing 
machine as a means of eliminating waste in 
veneer gluing, since it renders taping unneces- 
sary and allows the use of thinner veneers. The 
glue joints made by the machine are said to be 
good. Contemplated adjustments and _ slight 
modifications will undoubtedly make the machine 
more adaptable for present woodworking opera- 





-tions. 


The report of the test may be secured free 
from the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington. 





Hymeneal 


HOGAN-COSIER. Elwood Hogan, who is 
connected with the Polson Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., and Miss Blythe 
Cosier, of Aberdeen, were recently married in 
Cosmopolis at the home of the bridegroom’s 
mother. Mr. Hogan is a son of L. B. Hogan, 


who for many years was associated with the . 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of Cosmopolis. 


BENSON-FORBES. The marriage of David 
L. Benson and Miss Maggie Forbes took place 
at Holbrook, Ariz., recently and the couple are 
to make their home in McNary, Ariz., where 
Mr. Benson is assistant secretary in the offices 
of the Cady Lumber Corporation. ‘The bride 
was a member of the Cady staff in Albu- 
querque before the removal of the offices to 
McNary. Her uncle, R. L. Watson, is a mem- 
ber of the sales staff. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Hear Talk on Home Building 


Mempuis, TENN., March 10—C. C. Sher- 
lock, managing editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, addressed a meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, held last Thursday 
at the Gayoso Hotel, on “The Home Building 
Situation”, urging the hardwood lumbermen to 
get behind a campaign for “a single dwelling 
for every family”, which he termed the “Anglo- 
Saxon idea.” C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of the 
trade extension committee, introduced the 
speaker. J. R. McFadden, president of the 
club, presided. Besides hardwood men a rep- 
resentative of every civic club of the city was 
present, as the guest of the club. 

Mr. Sherlock gave a brief outline of the 
campaign that is being conducted by the Ladies 
Home Journal for more and better homes, tell- 
ing of the department which plans homes for 
readers at a small cost. He told how this work 
was bringing results, and of the increase in 
home owners in recent years. 

The club voted to publish the new by-laws 
and constitution as adopted, and in discharg- 
ing the committee composed of J. D. Allen, 
jr, Paul Rush and George C. Eheman, gave 
them a vote of thanks. A new membership ros- 
ter will also be published and distributed to 
members. 


Nominating Committees Appointed 


CINCINNATI, OuIo, March 11.—Nominating 
committees to select candidates for officers of 
the Cincinnatt Lumbermen’s Club were an- 
nounced this week by President Edward H. 
Ward. For the Chair ticket committee the 
members are: James C. West, Carl Funck and 
Harry W. Fagan. For the Floor ticket com- 
mittee the members are: Herbert Baumann, R. 
E. Gifford and Thomas C. Matthews. The can- 
didates are to be reported at the April meeting 
of the club, the election being scheduled for the 
May meeting. 

At the April meeting also it is expected that 
President E. W. DeCamp, of: the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club, will have an announce- 
ment to make of his schedule of golf matches 
for the spring and summer season. 


Roofers Seek Lower Freight Rates 


Cotumsus, Ga., March 11.— At the regular 
monthly meeting here today of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, President D. G. Bland, of 
Lumpkin, Ga., presiding, optimism was expressed 
over the outlook in the industry of this section 
for the coming season. Because of low prices 
and lax demand during the last few months pro- 
duction has been at a low point, but now a turn 
for the better in the situation is believed im- 
minent. 

The importance of securing a reduction in 
freight rates from the South to eastern and 
middle western markets in order to meet the 
competition of western deliveries to those mar- 
kets and definite plans for carrying on the club 
membership campaign launched at the annual 
meeting, were the main subjects of discussion 
during the open session and in the executive 
session a definite plan of securing new members 
by invitation was adopted. 

H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, chairman of 
the membership campaign committee, reported 
that progress has been made in lining up a num- 

er of new members. A number of prominent 
manufacturers, not members of the club, were 
approved as eligible for membership. 

_ The discussion of lower freight rates was par- 
ticipated in by C. H. Rawson, Hugh Thurston, 
Leon Clancey, Dixon Smith, C. R. Mason and 
others, Mr. Rawson especially urging that all 
members of the club use their best efforts toward 
securing a fair reduction of rates. Following 
the discussions, on motion by Mr. Clancey, sec- 
onded by Mr. Smith and voted unanimously, the 
President and secretary were instructed to attend 





the next conference of the North Carolina Pine 
Association and railroad authorities to be held 
soon, it is expected, with a view to co-operating 
in securing lower rates. Regret was expressed 
that the club was not represented at a con- 
ference held on Feb. 25 at Norfolk, Va., when 
it was reported some progress was made toward 
securing an agreement for lower rates. 

Wholesalers present agreed, on invitation, to 
co-operate whole-heartedly with members of the 
club in its membership campaign, the purpose 
of which is ta secure as members all the lead- 
ing manufacturers of Alabama and Georgia. It 
was voted to hold the next meeting here on 
April 22. 


Evansville Club Meeting 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., March 12.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club was held last night at the Vendome Hotel 
with a large attendance. President Frank C. 
Storton was in the chair. 

W. E. Miller, traffic manager of the Graham- 
Paige Co., was voted in as a new member. 
Claude Wertz, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, expects to have several new members at 
the next meeting of the club, to be held April 8. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., who returned a few days ago from 
an extended trip in Florida and Cuba, spoke 
enthusiastically about conditions here. He said 
the volume of trade done by local dealers in 
lumber and building materials for February 
showed a gain over that of the corresponding 
month of last year, and he predicted that with 
favorable weather conditions March will prove 
a better trade month than February. Other 
members spoke with optimism and expressed the 
opinion that business in many lines is improving. 


Hear Talk on Porous Woods 


New York, March 10.—Dr. George A. Gar- 
rett was the principal speaker at a well-at- 
tended meeting of the Nylta Club last Friday 
night, his subject being “Diffuse Porous 
Woods.” In connection with the address, Dr. 
Garratt conducted a wood identification test, 
which was won by Louis F. Kreyer, of the 
Dykes Lumber Co., with a percentage of 94. 

Luther Wohlsen and James Rosa, both of the 
New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., were tied 
for second place with a percentage of 88. Dr. 
Garratt announced that before the end of the 
season he will conduct a final “grand” identifica- 
tion test in which the winner will receive a 
handsome prize. 

Carrying out its policy of having a 10-min- 
ute address by a member of the club at each 
meeting, the Nyltarians listened to an unusually 
instructive talk by Will McFarlane, buyer for 
the Mahlstedt Millwork Corporation. He 
spoke chiefly of the difficulties of keeping a 
large stock well balanced and gave the mem- 
bers some valuable pointers. 

At a meeting of the board of directors held 
in the National Republican Club last Wednes- 
day night the Nylta committees for the year 
were named. 


Central Wisconsin Club to Meet 


Stevens Pornt, Wis., March 11.—The Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club will hold a 
meeting at the Hotel Whiting here on Thurs- 
day, March 20. Members of the club have been 
promised a surprise feature in the visit of “Bill 
Nosey” the distinguished investigator who is to 
make his debut in lumbering circles at that 
time. 





THE PROVINCIAL government of Ontario, Can- 
ada, has purchased six Hamilton airships in 
Milwaukee, Wis., for use by its department of 
lands and forests in forest fire suppression work, 
and the carrying of passengers. Two planes 
will be delivered April 1, the third during the 
summer, and the remaining ships next fall. 
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WE WANT ORDERS for 


Pondosa Pine 
Old Growth Yellow Fir 
Hemlock 
White Fir 
Red Cedar 


We want to cut and work lumber to 
your specifications, in Clears, Select 
Commons and Commons. 


Our mills cut 10,000,000 ft. annually. 
We ship via CM&STP, or Northern Pacific RRs. 
SEND REPLIES TO 


**H-208,"’ Care American Lumberman 


WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 

of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 




















NEW JERSEY 











Fix Your Credit Loss ] 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit. Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


WOOD CARDS 


You’re a lumberman. Give a lumber tone to 
your business and personal cards. We make 
durable and beautiful wood cards, both single 
cross-section and thin three-ply. Also Christ- 
mas cards and Convention novelties of 
Tell us what woods you are interested in, and 
write for quotations. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO., Box 4, 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


Publishers, ‘‘American Woods,’’ ‘‘Commercial Species,’’ 
‘Handbook of Trees,’’ “‘Leaf Key to Trees.’’ 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber. tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the strongest 
and most durable 
lumber for either 
new buildings or 
for remodelingold 
homes. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNeti’ ,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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RUSTON, L/ LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 


\ GOLDSBORO 

N. C. PINE 

Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT a 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 


 @ 
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i> LXON LU Man ER COMPANY CS 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
HOSE 
Ocean Freight on om drafts. 
Commocctal Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 














Brothers Buy Back First Yard 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, ‘March 10.—The Schoene- 
man Bros Co, announces the purchase of the 
Co-operative Lumber Yard at. Hull, Iowa, 
which will be added to the chain of retail yards 
operated by the company in Iowa and South 
Dakota with headquarters in Hawarden. The 
yard at Hull was originally purchased by the 
Schoeneman Bros. Co, in 1888 and in 1913 was 
sold to the Co-operative Lumber Yard. It was 
the company’s first yard and the three Schoene- 
mans who are now president, secretary and 
treasurer of the line-yard company, acquired 
their first experience in lumber yard operation 
in the Hull yard which now returns to their 
ownership. 


Model Home Built at Exposition 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—A demon- 
stration of the construction details of a modern 
home, presented on the stage of the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium, was the big feature of the 
Minneapolis “My Home Town” exposition which 
closed Saturday night. The exposition was 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Real Estate 
Board, with the co-operation of many lumber- 
men and material deal- 
ers. 

Among exhibitors at 
the exposition were the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co.; Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co., who fur- 
nished the lumber for 
the demonstration home; 
Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co. with a 
knotty pine demonstra- 
tion room, the first prize 
exhibit at the North- 
western Lumbermen’s 
Association convention ; 
the Edham Co.; Simons 
Millwork (Inc.) Celo- 
tex Co.; Andersen 
Frame Corporation; U. 
S. Gypsum Co.; Curtis- 
Yale-Purvis Co., and the 
Flaxlinum Co. 

It was estimated that 
about 30,000 potential 
buyers saw the show. 
The frontage of the 
demonstration house was 
36% feet, and it was 35 
feet deep. In it were 
installed a model kitchen, a living room, 1314x21 
feet, three bedrooms, bath, and plenty of closet 
space. Everything was of modern construction 
and there was a model garage. Workmen erected 
fhe home on the stage in view of early visitors 
at the show. 


Longleaf Pine for Bulkheading 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 10.—Callers at 
the office of the J. A. Gillespie Lumber Co., in 
this city, are not likely to find the head of that 
concern at his desk just now, for the reason that 
he is spending considerable time on the water 
front looking after the work of unloading the 
longleaf yellow pine that is to play such an 
important part in the beautification of the 
Schuylkill River. In connection with the beau- 
tification plan, on -which the city is spending 
large sums, a substantial amount of bulkhead- 
ing is required and for this purpose longleaf 
yellow pine is being used. 

When this project was being planned and 
specifications for the material drawn, J. A 
Gillespie, who is an ardent supporter of the 
principle and practice of grade-marking lum- 
ber, convinced the engineers and contractors 
that it was to their interest and would assure 
them of a first class job to use grade-marked 
longleaf southern pine. As the result of his 
efforts, Mr. Gillespie was awarded the contract 
for the lumber, which will total over 1,500,000 
feet. After securing the order he made a special 
trip south to arrange for delivery of the mate- 








rial on a fast schedule. The Peavy-Wige 

Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., and the An 
gelina County Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex, 
with whom the order was placed by Mr. Gilles. 
pie, are giving excellent service in fulfilling 
their part of the contract. 

This order was placed on Jan. 4 and 7, and 
the first invoice to Watson, Malone & Son 
one of the most widely known retail lumber 
concerns in Philadelphia, through whom the 
business is being handled, was dated Jan. 31, 
The entire shipment is coming by water from 
Gulf ports to the Delaware River at Philadel- 
phia, From the ships the stock is unloaded on 
lighters and is towed to the southern end of 
the city and up the Schuylkill River to the 
construction site. The second cargo arrived on 
March 7 on one of the vessels of the South- 
ern Steamship Co. 

This entire beautification project is under 
the direction of the engineering department of 
Philadelphia, Alexander Murdock, director of 
the department of public works, and Edward 
A. Daly, assistant director, having immediate 
supervision. 

The longleaf yellow pine sizes so far fur- 
nished consist of 14x14, 12x12, 6x12, 10x10, 
8x10, 6x10, 6x6, and 2x12. The remaining 50 





“My Home Town” demonstration home under construction on stage 
of the Minneapolis Auditorium 


percent of the order will be sheet piling from 
26 feet to 40 feet in length. Dense southern 
pine merchantable grade under SPA 1927 grad- 
ing rules is the specification under which the 
material is being supplied. 


Large Pine Order Placed 


New Orteans, La., March 10.—Interest in 
the lumber trade here has centered during the 
last two weeks on the special bill on a con- 
tract placed by the board of port commission- 
ers covering between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
feet of longleaf yellow pine. The material will 
be used in modernization work at the public 
cotton warehouse, the contract for which was 
secured by the O’Brien Construction Co, The 
lumber bill was placed with the A. Stef Lum- 
ber Co. The two largest items on the bill are 
15,525 pieces of 2x6-26 feet and 5,805 pieces 
2x4-26 feet, and on these a structural square 
edge and sound grade, rules 56 to 59 was 
specified. Other items were 2x4, 2x6, 2x10, 
and 3x4, ranging from one foot to 24 fe 
long, all square edge and sound. 

The Stef yard recently obtained the bill o 
lumber on the Fuller Construction Co. job for 
the enlargement and concrete lining of a large 
drainage canal which approximated a million 
feet. Piling furnished to this job totalled 209 
cars. 





“Money talks.” 
“When it gets tight, I s’pose?” 
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blic Building Program Speeded 
ATasHincton, D. C., March 10.—A favor- 
able reaction has followed last night’s reassur- 
ing statement by Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont that the $7,000,000,000 program of public 
and public utility construction work which is 
designed to help relieve unemployment con- 
ditions is being speeded up by Federal and 
State governments and by private public utility 
companies. 

Three States—New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio—between them plan to expend $1,014,- 
488,560. New York’s proposed expenditures to- 
tal $475,275,442, those of Pennsylvania $305,- 
988,118, and those of Ohio $233,225,000. 

The combined programs of the public utility 
group, which includes railway, telephone and 
telegraph companies, aggregate $3,500,000. 

Administration officials are hopeful that the 
Senate will soon find time to act favorably upon 
the Elliott bill, increasing the 10-year public 
building program by $230,000,000, and the Do- 
well bill, increasing authorizations for Federal 
aid highway work from $75,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000 for the next three years, Both these 
measures have passed the House and await ac- 
tion in the Senate. The regular department 
appropriations bills likewise carry many mil- 
lions made immediately available to help in 
the general movement to speed up public works 
during the next 60 days. The tarff has occu- 
pied so much of the Senate’s time that none 
of the regular appropriation bills has yet passed 
that body, while the House has disposed of 
nearly all of them. 

Complete reports from the governors of 
more than two-thirds of the States, Secretary 
Lamont stated, together with reports from Fed- 
eral departments and commissions, and public 
utility companies indicate that prompt, decisive 
action in speeding up this year’s program is 
well established. 

The Federal Government is hastening the 
work of the supervising architect of the Treas- 
ury, rushing alteraton and repair jobs and push- 
ing flood control and river and harbor im- 
provements. 

The supervising architect has charge of the 
general construction program of public build- 
ings throughout the country and is putting 
work on the market as rapidly as possible. For 
example, ten of the larger projects for which 
bids are to be opened this month have a total 
estimated cost of more than $7,000,000. During 
the last two months plans have been approved 
for more than 200 alteration and repair jobs at 
an average cost of $1,500, or a total of $300,000. 

“Should the example afforded by the super- 
vising architect and the custodians of Federal 
buildings throughout the country be followed 
by more private owners of dwellings, commer- 
cial buildings and industrial plants, it would 
provide employment for several weeks to tens 
of thousands of workers on needed repairs to 
structures that should be preserved,” said Mr. 
Lamont. 

The commerce secretary likewise pointed out 
that the Army post housing program, which is 
independent of the general public building pro- 
gram, is being prosecuted more vigorously than 
at any time in the past. : 


More Men Than Women 


_ The acting director of the census recalls that 
in 1920 there were 104 men to every 100 
women in the United States. Whether this 
ratio has risen or fallen will be one of the 
most important facts to be determined by the 
1930 census. Dr. Joseph A. Hill, as acting di- 
rector, pointed out that the relative number of 
males to females is one of the most funda- 
mental factors to be considered in any analysis 
of society. 

As far back as the records go, it appears that 





there have always been more males than fe- 
males in the United States. In 1790 the sex 
ratio for the white population was 103.8 to 100. 
The early frontier days of American history 
called for men more strongly than for women. 
The continued excess of males is accounted 
for mainly by immigration, since males immi- 
grate in larger numbers than females. The 
highest ratio was in 1910, when the enumera- 
tors found 106 males to every 100 females. 
This census followed a decade of the heaviest 
immigration the United States had known, In 
1920 the ratio dropped back to 104 to 100, due, 
it is believed, largely to restricted immigration 
during the World War, and to the number of 
American men lost in the conflict. 


Survey of Credit Conditions 


The national survey of credit conditions 
which the domestic commerce division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been conducting at the 
request of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, has been completed and will be issued as 
soon as possible in three sections, each covering 
a group of retail establishments that are some- 
what related in credit conditions. 

The third section; which it is hoped to bring 
out within a few months, will report credit 
conditions in retail establishments distributing 
hardware, coal and wood, lumber and building 
materials, paint, oil and varnish, plumbing and 
heating fixtures, stoves and ranges, and house 
furnishings etc. 


Influencing Quality of Wood 


Conditions of forest growth influence the 
quality of wood produced. This statement by 
the Forest Service is based on the result of 
studies carried on since 1922 by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The studies showed that regulation of grow- 
ing space is the method the forecaster can use 
most easily in modifying the properties of wood. 
In all the hardwood species studied, severe, 
crowding in the stands was followed by a de- 
crease in the specific gravity of the wood, while 
the thinning of crowded stands was always fol- 
lowed by an increase in specific gravity. 

Production of wood of uniformly high specific 
gravity accompanied a_ well-sustained, and 
usually a fairly rapid, rate of growth. This in- 
dicates that future crops of such species as ash 
and hickory may be brought to. merchantable 
maturity in a comparatively short rotation— 
perhaps 50 to 60 years. 

Likewise it was shown that in coniferous 
species, such as southern pines and redwood, 
the spacing of the trees had a definite influence 
upon the thickness of the spring wood in the 
growth rings. This spring wood is much thin- 
ner in the small crowned trees of crowded 
stands. The growth rate was slower than in 
trees of more open stands. Consequently, the 
production of timber having great strength re- 
quires a longer rotation than the. production 
of timber not so strong. To produce timber of 
high strength in the shortest possible time, it 
will be necessary to thin the stands carefully, 
to prevent forest fires and to maintain as good 
soil conditions as possible during the life of the 
stand. 


Improvement of the soil is suggested as a. 


means of improving wood quality. Prevention 
of forest fires preserves the organic content of 
the soil, furnishes nitrogen in the processes of 
decomposition, and improves moisture retention. 
Improved conditions should increase the pro- 
duction of summer wood in the annual growth 
ring. 

Technical Bulletin No. 168-T, “The Applica- 
tion of Silviculture in Controlling Specific 
Gravity of Wood,” can be had on application 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
































































There’s a Big Plant 
Behind This Brand 


For more than twenty years this large, modern 
sawmill has been specializing in the manufacture 
of strong, durable structural timbers, railroad 
and car material, bridge timbers, etc. 

During all of these years this mill has plainly 
branded every “big stick” as shown above—a 
brand that quickly identifies genuine 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


We were among the first lumber manufacturers 
to brand forest products. No wonder so many 
buyers today show preference for our timbers 
and dimension. 


Dealers, don’t overlook our big value Long 
Leaf’ Yellow Pine yard and shed items. This 
stock is also plainly branded “INDUSTRIAL.” 


We invite your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Tycos Direct Set 
Recording Regulator 


Temperature and humidity affect your profits. Kilns cannot 
give good results unless these two factors in their operation 
are properly controlled. 

The temperature, humidity and circulation of the air dries 
the wood. Whether your kilns are old or modern you can- 
not expect best results until suitable equipment is used to 
control these two important factors—humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

Make your kilns a better investment. Other mills are re- 
ceiving dividends from their Tycos Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 


TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
1M GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 

















“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 
Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 





Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logging’’ will tell 


you how, An invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
Owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *73,5. Q0o™ 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Panama: Pact . GRAND PRIZE 


| Exe 


Mie tt ae a EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS Ore oOo is0 











Wind, Blow Your Will 


Wind, blow your will, I’ll face you still, 
I’ll somehow make my way; 

I do not mind, nor hope to find 
The world a summer’s day. 

I have not seen a field of green, 
Beheld a fertile plain, 

But that I knew that once you blew 
And made it so with rain. 


Blow, winds of life, bring storm and strife, 
Is it not always so? 

Yet there are some who hope to come 
To joy, and never know 

One wintry hour, one faded flow’r 
Of autumn, fallen pine. 

But I through rain, through doubt and pain, 
Have come to all of mine. 


Wind, blow your wrath across my path, 
And from the peaks blow down, 

Make boughs to break and hearts to ache, 
And thunder through the town— 

I shall keep on, for so to dawn 
I always found the way: 

Joy I recall, but that’s not all, 
Nor life a summer’s day. 


We See b’ the Papers 


It is reported that Chicago’s religious survey 
developed 100,000 “prospects.” 

They used to call us “sinners.” 
to call realtors real estate agents. 


And attorneys lawyers, and morticians under- 
takers. One man we envy is the undertaker. 


His is the only business in the world where 
every other man is either a customer or a pros- 
pect. 

We are not sure whether March came in like 
a lion or like a liar. 


We hope that Senator Borah is not judged by 
the people he would like to recognize. 


Mesena, Ga., has eight dwellings and seven 
churches. They seem to need a church. 


A New York man shot another man who 
—_ the phone too long. Hope the women see 

is. 

What the Government ought to do is to ap- 
propriate enough money so we could all quit 
work. 

An Oklahoma man left $250,000 worth of 
stocks in a New York cab. Maybe he thought 
that was the fare. 


The Soviets have closed 92 churches in one 
city in Russia. These Soviets are almost as 
bad as the automobiles. 


A New Jersey woman 101 years old attrib- 
utes her health to eating onions. She never 
married. This also may be attributed to the 
onions. 


The Government has just deported 150 un- 
desirable aliens. We are afraid that Europe 
will turn around now and send some of our 
tourists home. 


John Willys, retired automobile manufacturer, 
has been made ambassador to Poland. He evi- 
dently wants to get as far away from the used 
car as possible. 

Speaking of a vicious circle, the British com- 
plain that unemployment is due to high taxes, 
which are, on the other hand, due partly to 
doles for the unemployed. 


At Lynn, Mass., General Electric is building 
a telescope ‘that will see four times as far as 
man has ever seen before. A lot of people who 
ay stocks wish they had had it ready last 
all. 


We hope the Yrigoyenist party doesn’t win 
in Argentina, not because we have anything 
against the Yrigoyenists, but because we hate 


But we used 
















to have to make the linotype operator kee 
ting “Yrigoyenist.” 

A Chicago woman drew 13 diamonds 
bid no trump, and her husband hit her with 3 
cut glass bowl. Now she wants a divorce 
Well, we hate to see a man strike a woman, 
but on the other hand— 


Some of our senators oppose confirmation of 
Judge Thatcher as solicitor general of the 
United States because he owns some public utij. 
ity stocks. What they ought to oppose is any 
man who hasn’t the good sense to own some, 


Between Trains 


Detroit, Mich.—Three hundred schoolmasters 
and their three hundred wives, present or pros- 
pective, had their annual party. tonight, and we 
wish their pupils could have seen them, that’s 
all. It would have removed any lingering 
doubt in any student’s mind as to whether 
schoolmasters are human. Beside us sat Mrs. 
Laura F. Osborn, member of the Detroit board 
of education for twelve years, and last year its 
president. Every school board should have at 
least one woman on it, to remind it once in a 
while that pupils are children, not merely pupils, 
not only children now but citizens later. There 
would be less propaganda and politics in the 
schools. In Chicago one valiant woman mem- 
ber is doing much to make the schools what 
they are supposed to be, and we are sure that 
there would be in Detroit if it were necessary. 
You may think that they don’t use slates in the 
schools any more, but you would change your 
opinion if you saw the school boards in some 
towns. When the next school slate is made up 
in your town, see to it that there is a woman 
on it. 


Jackson, Micu.—The Jackson Woman's 
Club asked in the men tonight, and a pleasant 
time was had by all. Coming down on the train 
we met Irwin Earl, now of Ann Arbor, home- 
ward bound from the lumber convention in 
Grand Rapids. If you are one of the old time 
lumbermen in Michigan, and your ears burned 
tonight, now you know why. 


Your Own 


What makes the wide world dear ?—your land! 
There are a thousand flags that fly, 
But only one to you is grand, 
It is your flag, that lights your sky! 
Whatever lands your feet may fare, 
Whatever lands your eyes have known, 
No flag, no country, can compare 
With these, the ones you call your own! 


Although a sisterhood of stars _ 

May make that banner fair to see, 
Although its white and crimson bars 

May symbolize your liberty, 
One star is brighter than the rest, 

The stars and stripes however great; 
Yes, north or south or east or west, 

One commonwealth is best—your State! 


A thousand cities dot the plain, 
Bestride its rivers, mount its hills; 
To some men bring the farmer’s grain, 
In some men turn the busy mills. 
And yet one place is best of all, 
The whole State through, up hill or down— 
It is the city that you call, 
And call with honest pride, your town! 


And in that town there is a street, 
And up that street a house so dear! 
And there you come with eager feet 
en day is done, when night is near. 
Your land, your State, your town, you know 
Are best, wherever you may roam; 
But, after all, what makes them so” 
Is just one little spot—your home! 
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Even the finest steel ; 


of old Damascus. a 


XVII Century Damascus sword now tn the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

























aw could not equal 


the special steel in Simonds 


REASURED by kings and warriors of old, weapons 

of finest steel were often the proudest possessions 
of an empire. Yet even the steel in the famous Damascus 
blades cannot equal the special alloy steel used in 
Simonds products. 

With medieval swordsmiths, the choicest blades 
were the result of patience, perseverence...and luck! 
Today, Simonds uniform alloy steel is the product of 
scientific methods, modern facilities ...and precision. 

Each step in the making of Simonds electric fur- 
nace steels is controlled by specialized knowledge 
aided by the most complete equipment known in the 
steel industry. In the Simonds research department, 
metallurgists are constantly making tests to insure 
uniformly high quality. Simonds pioneered in devel- 
oping the special cutting steels demanded by present- 
day production methods. 

The perfection of Simonds electric furnace steel was 
the answer to the problems of maintaining the exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity for Simonds prod- 
ucts. Consequently the name, Simonds, is recognized as 
a mark of perfection ...the symbol of modern master- 
craftsmen...just as years ago the initial of the Damascus 
sword-maker meant unquestioned superiority. 


fine 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1832 . . . . FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston . . Mass. 
Memphis . Tenn. 
Seattle . . Wash. 
Chicago . . Ill. 
Detroit . . Mich. 
Portland . . Ore. 
New York . N. Y. 
New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta . . . Ga. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Los Angeles . Cal. 





PRODUCERS OF Circular, Band, Metal, 
Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws; Mach- 
ine Knives; Files; Hack Saw Blades; 
Tool Holder Bits; Saw Tools ; Discs; Steel. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Wapatt, INc.,Pittsburgh, Pa., Manu- 
facturers of Portable Electric Saws and 
Tools ~ THE ABRASIVE Co., Philadel- . 
phia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grind- 
ing Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ 
SIMONDS GUARANTEED CUTTER-HEAD 
ComPANy, Seattle, Wash., Manu- 
facturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 





SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World's Largest Saw Makers 


BACK OF THE EDGE..THE STEEL...BACK OF BOTH..SIMONDS 
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Hardwood 


Southern Mills Are Curtailing 


MempuHis, TENN., March 11.—There is a 
scarcity of orders for southern hardwoods. 
Production runs along about the same pace as 
orders, and shipments are fair. Prices are 
holding rather firm, except on a few items. 
Some gum items have dropped materially in 
the last few weeks. Automotive plant demand 
has been exceedingly slow. Furniture manu- 
facturers are taking a fair volume of hard- 
woods. Box and crate manufacturers have 


SOUTHERN 
KZ I 
A EXD Yellow Pine 
BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


We season lumber 
KAUL 


LUMBER 
co. 





content you re- 
quire, 


NorthernWoods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 








DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Production Is Curtailed 


been taking considerable low grade lumber, and 
are leading domestic buyers. There is still 
a fairly good demand from planing mills and 
retail yards, and some nice orders have been 
placed by the interior trim and sash and door 
plants. Probably the best demand is coming 
from abroad. Many overseas orders have been 
placed for delivery throughout the first half of 
this year, and prices are holding firm. For- 
eign shipments have exceeded expectations. 

Production figures indicate an increase in 
stocks on hand, which are too large for this 
season. Many firms have curtailed and will 
continue to curtail until business shows con- 
siderable improvement. 

C, Arthur Bruce, vice president E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, may be a candidate for gover- 
nor of Tennessee at the next election, on the 
Republican ticket. It is known that he is 
being urged to run by his many friends. 


Some Items Slow; Others Move Better 


PittspurcH, Pa., March 11.—Purchasing by 
the furniture and automobile industries has not 
yet been resumed, and consequently the demand 
for the southern gums and Appalachian hard- 
woods has suffered. Dealers report virtually no 
demand for gum. Wholesalers who specialize 
in the West Virginia hardwoods report a little 
better movement of ash and some items of oak. 
Poplar and chestnut are still moving slowly. 
The industrial users are still buying very little, 
as their requirements have not increased. The 
demand for hard maple has shown a little im- 
provement in the Detroit region. Requirements 
of most buyers of hardwoods just now are 
rather difficult to fill, because of the varied items 
wanted in shipments, as purchases are being 
kept to a minimum. Many West Virginia hard- 
wood mills have been shut down for some time, 
but a few of them were scheduled to resume 
the middle of the month. 


Prices of Surplus Items Shaded 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., March 10.—Hardwood busi- 
ness continues quite draggy. There is a little 
scattered demand from planers, box plants, 
furniture plants and railroads, but automotive 
business is very quiet. Building operations are 
slow, so there is little call from the flooring 
trade, interior trim interests, siding manufac- 
turers for rough stock. Lists are about the 
same, but some lumber has been sold at rather 
heavily shaded prices where holders wanted 
quick action. Local quotations on inch stock are 
as follows: 

Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, 
$90; saps and selects, southern, $65; Appala- 
chian, $70; No. 1 common, $48@50; 2-A, $35 
@40; 2-B, $27@30. Walnut, FAS, $240; 
selects, $150; No.1 common, $90; No. 2, $40. 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $50@53; common, $37@ 
40; quartered sap, FAS, $60; common, $43@45. 
Red gum, FAS, $90; common $50. Ash, FAS, 
$70 ; common, $43@45. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; 
common, $34@35. Southern red oak, FAS, $63 
@65; common, $45@46. White oak, FAS, $70 
@80; common, $49@50. Appalachian red oak, 
$75; common, $48@50. Appalachian white oak, 
FAS, $90; common, $55. Quartered white oak, 
FAS, $120@125; common, $70. Sound wormy 
oak, $33. 

William H. Bauer, secretary and general man- 
ager of the City Mill & Lumber Co., Louisville, 
has recently been elected Exalted Ruler of 
Louisville Elks. 

The Mengel Co., Louisville, has consolidated 
the automotive lumber buying of itself and its 
subsidiary, the Mengel Body Corporation. Joe 
Sweet, former buyer for the Mengel Co., is in 
complete charge. 
automotive lumber buyer for the Mengel Body 
Co., is planning to enter business for himself in 
Louisville, probably as sales representative for 


Fred Fegel, until recently. 


some southern producing concern. He is going 
south tonight. 

E. F, Stager, purchasing agent for the Wood 
Mosaic Co., Louisville, was recently elected 
president of the Louisville Purchasing Agents 
Association. 


Industrial Consumers Taking Little 


WarreEN, ArRK., March 10.—About 80 percent 
of the mills in this territory have curtailed pro- 
duction. There has been no marked change in 
either prices or volume of business the last two 
weeks. The big automobile manufacturers are 
not overly active, but certain makers of small 
cars are placing a few orders. Only an 
occasional car is being moved into the furniture 
manufacturing districts. The mills are still 
producing small amounts of flooring, though 
prices are unsteady. Hardwood producers have 
confidence in the coming building season bring- 
ing an increased demand for most all items. 

The Bradley Lumber Co., of this city, recently 
made a sale of about 15,000 acres of young gum 
and of whitewoods, to the Schneider Stave 
Co., of Dermott, Ark., which has just about 
completed work on a new stave plant at Pansy, 
seventeen miles southeast of Warren, which will 
be ready for operation about the middle of this 
month. 


Doings of Buffalo Lumbermen 


Burrato, N. Y., March 11.—Retail lumber- 
men report that the trade is still somewhat 
quiet, though they feel that this spring will 
see quite an increase in the amount of building. 
The Buffalo Real Estate Board has decided to 
carry on an extensive advertising campaign this 
year, and the banks are making low rates on 
loans for building purposes. 

The annual meeting and election of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange will be held at the Hotel 
Statler on March 14. Harold Hauenstein has 
been president of the exchange during the last 
year. 

The annual meeting of the Empire State 
Wholesale Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
held at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, on 
March 6, and resulted as follows: President, 
L. J. Lewis, of Palburn (Inc.), Buffalo; first 
vice president, N. B. Morrel, of Pennsylvania 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia; sec- 
ond vice president, Frank J. Gifford, represen- 
tative of the Andersen Frame Co. at Rochester; 
secretary-treasurer, John C. Artz, representa- 
tive of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
at Rochester. About forty members attended. 

The Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), 
North Tonawanda, held a quarterly meeting of 
its division managers, covering the territory 
east of the Rockies, on March 7 and 8. H. K. 
Nygaard, sales manager, was in charge. A din- 
ner was also held, which was attended by the 
division managers and the heads of departments. 

The common council of Geneva, N. Y., has 
instructed a committee of its members to take 
immediate steps to have a number of corpora- 
tions and individuals remove from city lands. 
One of these is the R. P. Rogers Lumber Co. 
The action followed a report of the city en- 
gineer accompanied by maps showing alleged 
encroachments. 

Orson E, Yeager, jr., vice president Yeager 
Lumber Co., was operated on for appendicitis 
at the General Hospital on March 7 and is now 
improving. 

William L. Henrich is spending a vacation at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. and while there last week 
he met another lumberman from this vicinity, 
C. J. Ehrmann, of the West Seneca Lumber 
Co., who has been touring Florida. } 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: J. W. Paddock, Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Elrod, Ala.; J. N. Winton, Winton Lumber 


Co., Minneapolis; F. D, Root, assistant sales 
manager, Whatcom Falls (Wash.) Mill Co.; 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 76 and 77 
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Ralph E. Bond, Cincinnati, vice president Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co. 


Doings of Baltimore Trade 


BattrmoreE, Mp., March 10.—John L, Al- 
cock, head of the hardwood importing and ex- 
porting firm of John L, Alcock & Co., this 
city, left last Thursday on a trip to the Pacific 
coast, which will take him as far as Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Alcock, who has been treasurer of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
since its formation more than a quarter of a 
century ago, is bent on special business, and 
expected to make a hurried swing and to re- 
turn in about ten days. 

Daniel MacLea, president MacLea Lumber 
Co., hardwood distributer with large yard here, 
is back from a trip to Florida, where he spent 
several weeks. He went down by automobile 
and came back by train. He gained the im- 
pression while down South that lumber trade 
conditions there are no better than they have 
been here, with the offerings of lumber large 
and the competition very keen. 


Wholesalers Send More Inquiries 


CincINNATI, Onto, March 11.—Buying of 
Appalachian hardwoods is largely of hand-to- 
mouth lots. One of the features of the market 


ing is dull at $95@98.50. The full range on 
first grade birch flooring is $80@85. 


Export Market Unsatisfactory 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 10.—The hard- 
wood market is far from satisfactory. There is 
almost no demand for red gum, the furniture 
factories taking sap gum and tupelo instead. 
Some Nos. 1 and 2 common oak is moving, 
and the automobile factories are taking a fair 
volume of ash and magnolia. The demand 
for Nos. 1, 2-A and 2-B common pop- 
lar is fair. Flooring manufacturers are buying 
for immediate needs, and holding pro- 
duction to the absolute minimum in an 
effort to maintain prices on a_ satisfac- 
tory level. The box and crating factories are 
taking a fair volume of the lower grades of 
gum, oak, ash and other woods. The export 
market is off; and prices are less satisfactory 
than those obtained from the domestic market. 


SAS ABB Rae eaeaeaas. 


Largest Ohio Oak Log Cut 


ScuuMM, OuIo, March 10.—W. P. Robinson 
Co., manufacturer here of hardwood lumber and 
long timbers, recently cut and brought to its 
plant what is believed to be the largest oak log 
ever cut in Ohio. As indicated in the accom- 
panying photograph, this was a fine burr oak log 
35 feet long and 40 
inches in diameter at 











the small end, and con- 
tained 2,800 feet of lum- 
ber. The oak tree from 
which this log was cut 
was the largest in a 
choice tract purchased 
by the Robinson com- 
pany. The tree contained 
4,500 feet of lumber, all 
straight grained and of 








Burr oak log, 35 feet long and 40 inches, top diameter, cut in Ohio 


was increased inquiry from wholesalers in the 
East and the north central States, who are buy- 
ing for fill-in purposes. Reports from buyers of 
automobile lumber were not very encouraging. 
The only automotive factories running on full 
time were Chevrolet and Ford. Lumber pur- 
chases by most car producers were small and 
for immediate delivery. There was no inclina- 
tion to haggle on the score of prices. Furniture 
factory buying was also much curtailed and very 
spotty in character. Chestnut 4/4 No. 1 com- 
mon was off about $3, but prices on other thick- 
nesses ruled steady. Inch FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon basswood were also inclined to sag a little. 
The 4/4 FAS stock was off $3, and the 4/4 No. 
1 common was off $5, but other thicknesses were 
fairly steady. There was good demand for 
lower grade basswood, chestnut and poplar from 
box factories. Hardwood exporters say inquiry 
has improved but that competition is keen. 

Building lumber continued about steady, with 
orders light. Retail inquiry for southern pine 
was a bit more active, but Pacific coast woods 
were dull. 


March Sales Better Than February 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Business in hard- 
woods has been somewhat quiet, but March 
trade is running a little ahead of February. Dis- 
tributers are looking for an early increase in 
sales to the automobile industry. There is a 
seasonable demand from furniture makers; they 
are buying conservatively and the aggregate of 
their orders is quite substantial. Almost no 
lumber is being purchased for radio cabinets. 
Trade with textile machinery people is a little 
disappointing. Oak flooring manufacturers are 
giving a moderate number of orders. Prices are 
well maintained, though occasional concessions 
are reported. 

Retailers are hesitant about buying flooring, 
prices of which continue quite irregular. Whole- 
salers predict a general advance on oak flooring 
April 1. First grade plain white oak flooring 
is now $79@81; second grade, $67.50@71, and 
third grade, $46@50. First grade maple floor- 


fine quality. The mag- 
nificent oak log shown 
in the picture was load- 
ed on a G. M. C. log 
truck and heavy trailer in Auglaize County and 
transported to the Robinson mill at Schumm in 
Van Wert County. The Robinson company, 
which specializes in Indiana and Ohio white 
oak, produces timbers up to 50 feet long and is 
especially proud of this splendid timber repre- 
sentative of the tract in which it is now operat- 
ing. 


Shingle Stain Defies Elements 


In this fast moving age, the development of 
new methods and new processes occurs so fre- 
quently that people no longer are surprised 
when a new and astonishing improvement in 
manufacture in any particular field of endeavor 
is announced. Of more than passing interest, 
however, are regent developments in the stained 
shingle industry. Due in no small measure to 
the efforts of the shingle staining companies, 
the wood shingle is rapidly returning to favor 
with the building - public. 

One of the leading exponents of red cedar 
shingle staining, the Edham Co., which pro- 
duces the well known Edham Kolored shingles, 
constantly has been experimenting with a view 
to obtaining stains and processes which would 
insure permanence to the colors with which 
shingles are treated. That these efforts have 
met with success is a pleasing and interesting 
announcement. 

Through years of research this company has 
developed a process which makes it possible to 
use permanent colors on red cedar shingles for 
modern and distinctive roofs and side walls. 
Through its own efforts and the efforts of the 
engineers and chemists in its employ, it has 
perfected stains that are both beautiful and 
enduring, and at the same time has perfected 
a machine which operates with almost human 
intelligence in applying these stains, thoroughly 
impregnating the wood and turning out shin- 
gles with a linoleum-like finish which is im- 
mune to atmospheric changes, scorching sun, 
beating rain or driving sleet. 

An official of the company, responding to a 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


(In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
rties, grades, sizes, lumber and 
jog measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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request for information about this new process 
that gives permanence of color, said: 

This permanence of color is obtained by the 
exclusive Sunfast process of staining straight 
vertical grain West Coast red cedar shingles. 
Only Nature’s true mineral colors are used, lab- 
oratory tested and scientifically mixed with lin- 
seed and other essential oils in accordance with 
secret stain formulas. 

After the shingles are thoroughly saturated 
and brushed, the linseed oil content of the stain 
is oxidized by a process of thermometer-con- 
trolled treatment by heated air which produces 
a fine finish and positive fixation or adhesion of 
the color pigment to the wood. Not only does 
their treatment result in permanence of color, 
but positive uniformity of color distribution is 
obtained through the exclusive and revolutionary 
Sunfast process of staining, brushing and treat- 
ing the shingles. 

Among the many steps in the process is one 
wherein a series of revolving brushes distributes 
the color pigment evenly and equally throughout 
the length and breadth of each straight vertical 
grain red cedar shingle. 


This new process of staining and treating red 
cedar shingles is in operation at the plant of the 
Edham company, at Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
After the shingles have been treated they are 
repacked and each bundle is covered with a 
patented protective red end cap, which serves 
as an identification of the genuine Edham Kol- 
ored Sunfast shingles. 

Officials of the company advise that they 
will be glad to reply to requests and send 
color pads and samples showing the quality 
and variety of stained shingles produced. 

Announcing this new process, the company 
has had prepared an unusually attractive folder. 
Printed in multi-colors, with clear text, it is a 
fine example of the printers’ art and a con- 
vincing envoy for the excellent quality of 
stained shingles produced by the Edham com- 
pany. 
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We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
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Spokane, Wash. 


March 10.—Lack of rain and prevalence of 
generous winds for the last ten days have 
very greatly helped in the drying out of 
stocks, and benefited especially the mills hav- 
ing no dry kilns. With a continuation of such 
weather, mill stocks, which at this time are 
more or-less broken, should be rounded out 
and in shipping condition much earlier than 
usual. Last week there was a slight improve- 
ment in inquiries and orders. The volume re- 
ceived, however, was somewhat less than 
normal for this season. Prices remain quite 
firm on all varieties, exceptions being a few 
items of which the supply is large, Slight 
concessions being made on these. 

Frank Branch Riley, of Portland, Ore., law- 
yer, lecturer and naturalist, addressed the 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club at its weekly Friday 
luncheon. - Mr. Riley during the last eleven 
years has made sixteen lecture tours of the 
East and leaves today for Portland, Me., to 
deliver the first lecture of forty-five to be 
given in the principal cities of the Hast. 

The quarterly meeting of trustees of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will be held in Spo- 
kane March 12. This will be the first to be 
presided over by the new president, F. K. 
Weyerhaeuser, formerly of St. Paul, Minn. 

C. S. Peterson, chief inspector, and R. M. 
Bergdahl, district manager, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Spokane, spent last week at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., inspecting the company’s new 
operation and arranging for release of stock, 
which will be available as soon as the planing 
mill starts operation, about March 20. 

Robt. E. Slaughter, of Stillwater, Minn., 
president Cascade Lumber Co., of Yakima, 
Wash., recently arrived at Yakima, where he 
will spend a few weeks looking after his inter- 
ests. This mill started its season’s run last 
week. 

Geo. W. Foster, president Foster Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., accompanied by his 
son, Ford, and George Tubbs, auditor, spent 
several days last week calling upon Inland 
Empire mills, going from Spokane to the 
Coast. Ford Foster returned to Kansas City 
on Wednesday night. 

P. J. Deering, jr., of the McDonald Manufac- 
turing Co., Portland, Me., spent a few days 
recently in the Spokane district making lum- 
ber purchases. 

W. H. Morrison, wholesaler, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., spent Friday in Spokane calling 
on manufacturers and checking up on the 
lumber situation. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 8.—Hemlock manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest who met here yesterday to 
discuss the problems of the industry, were 
guests of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at 
its regular weekly meeting. A paper by L. A. 
De Guere, pulp and paper mill engineer, was 
the feature on the program. Mr. De Guere, 
who has designed and built many pulp mills 
in all parts of the United States, gave an ex- 
haustive analysis of the present and future 
conditions in the pulp industry, and urged 
the hemlock manufacturers to put more of 
their output into pulp and less into lumber. 
He declared there is no overproduction of pulp 
in the United States today, West Coast 
hemlock can be used for all purposes in pulp 
manufacture, pulp made here can be sold in 
competition with that made abroad, standing 
timber on the Coast is sufficient for many 
years of pulp manufacture, the increase in the 
West Coast output has had no effect on prices, 
and that everything points to a bright future 
for the Coast pulp industry. At the conclusion 
of his address, Mr. De Guere answered the 
questions of hemlock manufacturers, who were 
deeply interested in his analysis. President 
Roy Sharp welcomed the visitors and urged 
them to come to all meetings of the club when 
in Tacoma. No business was transacted. 

Word that the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference has decided to curtail the 
space available for intercoastal lumber ship- 
ments by 35 percent during April and May, 
was received here yesterday with much inter- 
est by Tacoma lumber manufacturers. It is 


—__—— 


News Notes from Americ 


estimated here that the restriction will reduce 
shipments by 42,000,000 to 45,000,000 feet gq 
month. The action of the shipping men ig 
looked upon as the first fruits of the conference 
recently had between the lumber and shipping 
industries looking toward closer co- operation, 
and the maintenance of lumber rates on qg 
stable basis. 

The American Load Line Commission, whith 
is working out new regulations for the load- 
ing of ships, with special reference to having 
the international organization approve larger 
deckloads than allowed at present, spent last 
Saturday in Tacoma making exhaustive tests of 
the Tacoma-Oriental liner Shelton, which was 
fully loaded for Japan with a deckload of lum- 
ber. The tests showed the ship remarkably 
stable in spite of the heavy weight above 
decks. 

Fire which started in its veneer plant threat- 
ened the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s big mill and 
door factory here last Tuesday. The flames 
spread to the roof of the building and to the 
hardwood storage rooms. The fire was ex- 
tinguished by the city fire department. The 
loss is estimated at several thousand dollars, 
and the veneer plant was forced to shut down 
until repairs can be completed. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 8.—Wholesale orders from scattered 
markets throughout the country showed more 
activity last week. This is especially true of 
the middle West. Texas and Kansas have been 
leading buyers. Most of the orders call for 
regular yard stock, and quick delivery. Shingle 
wholesalers declare the demand is light, 
though prices are the lowest in years. Lum- 
ber prices are still at a low level. Wide clears 
in car material are in good demand. Common 
items are weak. British Columbia mills in 
some instances are refusing orders because of 
low prices. 

Reduction in rates from the North Pacific 
coast to practically all points in Texas, south- 
eastern New Mexico, Kansas and Oklahoma 
from 70 to 77% to a blanket rate of 62% 
cents, effective March 1, will result in in- 
creased distribution of West Coast woods, it 
is believed here. The area affected by the 
rate reduction absorbed about 6 percent of 
rail shipments of Northwest lumber last year. 
Competition of southern pine, which has had 
a favorable differential of $1.75 to $3 a thou- 
sand, has been difficult to combat. 

Earl H. Strange, chairman United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, says that vessel space available for 
shipments of lumber from the West Coast to 
the Atlantic seaboard during April and May 
will be reduced and shipments curtailed by 
43,000,000 feet. The curtailment amounts to 
35 percent of the total tonnage represented 
by the conference, which controls 80 percent 
of intercoastal lumber tonnage. The $11 rate 
will be held during March and April even 
though cargoes are light. March space to be 


filled will run 30 percent below March, 1929.- 


One intercoastal specialist here declared that 
three big steamship lines are picking up cargo 
from Bellingham to Grays Harbor, and will 
even go out of their course for small con- 
signments. Boats now loading will probably 
move out short of cargo, in his opinion. He 
declares that boats fixed for sailing thirty 
days ahead are not filled, and that all lines 
will probably take off a ship each. 

There is little change in transpacific move- 
ment. A larger volume of export lumber 
moved during the week. Large shippers are 
declared to be sceptical of any great demand 
from China and Japan. 

Production of logs has picked up, but sup- 
plies are still below normal, Stocks on hand 
are about the same as at this time last year. 
Douglas fir logs are firm at $13, $19 and $26, 
with premiums paid for No. 1. Hemlock logs 
are selling at $10@11 and $12@13, the market 
being a little weak. Fair grades of cedar 
logs bring $16 and $30. Inferior grade cedar 
logs sell for as low as $13. Good cedar lum- 
ber logs are not selling below $30, though some 
good shingle logs are declared to be selling at 
$15. 

Building money is easy to get locally at 7 
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percent, so there may be more building this 
spring. At present, yards are not urging con- 
tractors to go ahead. Competition between 
the yards is very close. 

The fire which totally destroyed Weyer- 
haeuser mill No. 2 at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., 
last week caused a loss of about $250,000. The 
company plans to rebuild the mill immediately 
so that operations may be resumed by fall. 
The mill destroyed produced about 125,000 feet 
a day of cedar and hemlock, 

Charlie Garrison, a former Seattle lumber- 
man who has been at Long Beach, Calif., has 
returned to Seattle and is opening a retail 
yard at 92nd Street and North Trunk High- 


a Portland, Ore. 


March 8.—Business here is beginning to 
show renewed activity, and lumbermen in gen- 
eral are more optimistic than they have been 
for several months. From the Inland Empire 
come reports that pine orders the last two 
weeks showed a marked increase, and are bet- 
ter than the average for this time of year. 

Douglas fir clears are in strong demand, 
with orders rather hard to place. Orders for 
special cutting are increasing, but prices re- 
main about stationary. Europe is an active 
buyer of clears, but is not much interested in 
merchantable, probably because Baltic lumber 
manufacturers have a large quantity of that 
quality to dispose of. Australia is buying 
very little for the present. There are signs 
that Japan will soon resume buying. China is 
too disturbed to be a factor in the business. 
Trade with the west coast of South Amer- 
ica is reported steady, but not quite as good 
as at this time last year. 

Most logging camps in the Columbia River 
district are now in operation, but some of 
the larger ones along the coast plan to remain 
idle for some weeks yet. 

George T. Gerlinger, receiver for Anderson 
& Middleton Lumber Co., at Latham, near Cot- 
tage Grove, Ore., this week disposed of large 
quantities of logs, some at the mill and others 
in the company’s logging operations in the 
Federal forest reserve near Rujada. Some of 
the logs will go to the Scott mill at Culp 
Creek, and others to the Christensen Lumber 
Co.’s mill near Eugene. Other companies also 
are reported to have bought quantities of the 
logs involved in the bankruptcy proceedings. 
Two section crews are at work repairing the 
roadbed of the Oregon Pacific & Eastern 
railroad line over which the logs will be 
brought out. This line is owned by the Ander- 
son & Middleton Co., but is not involved in 
the bankruptcy proceedings. 

The West Coast Forest Products Co. has 
moved its Portland office to the mill at North 
Plains, a few miles west of Portland. 

The annual joint regional Forest Protec- 
tion Board meeting was held here Thursday 
at the Multnomah Hotel, with fifty represen- 
tatives of several branches of the Federal 
Government in attendance. Bureaus repre- 
sented were the general land office, the 
bureau of entomology, the bureau of Indian 
service, the weather bureau, the biological 
survey, bureau of plant industry, and per- 
haps first and foremost the Forest Service. J. 
Arthur Moore, chief of the field division of 
the general land office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, presided, 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 11—A spurt in sales and shipments 
of northern pine, and a slight gain in the 
already satisfactory demand for northern 
cedar, are reported by Head of the Lakes man- 
ufacturers this week. Inquiries in both lines 
have increased. Warmer weather is believed 
responsible for the increased activity. 

February shipments of northern pine have 
been the largest for that month in several 
years. Prices are firm, and, while mixed cars 
are in more demand than straight, the lat- 
ter are gaining in number. Wood consum- 


ing industries and railroads are taking the 
greater part of the northern pine at pres- 
ent, with box and 
tively in 


crating interests ac- 
the market. While most oper- 


ators admit they are still making special 
efforts to obtain orders, they also say in al- 
most every case that the number of orders 
has increased appreciably during the: last 
seven days. At some mills, stocks are more 
nearly normal than for some months, but at 
others they still are below normal. March 1 
stocks at all the Head of the Lakes mills were 
estimated at about 235,000,000 feet, as com- 
pared with about 325,000,000 feet on Jan. 1. 

Among northern pine stocks in short supply 
at most mills are Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dimension, 
except 2x10-inch 16-foot; 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
No. 4; all lengths of 12-inch Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
boards; 10- and 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 selects; 
6/ and 8/4 shop, and 5/4x4-inch and wider 
No. 3 common white pine. In surplus at many 
mills are %x4-inch Bé&better siding, 4- and 
6-inch No. 3 boards, 1x4- and 6-inch No. 3 
pine, 10-inch, 12-, 14- and 16-foot select Nor- 
way, and a-number of sizes and grades of 
popple. 

Northern white cedar poles and large posts 
are in greater demand than they were last 
week, when trade was fairly brisk. Prospects 
for the sale of short poles for rural telephone 
construction purposes are considered very good, 
although some manufacturers will find it hard 
to fill their orders before the new stock is 
placed on the market. With 4-inch posts likely 
to be scarce, 3-inch continued in surplus, al- 
though some of them are being sold. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 12—While there has been consider- 
able talk of adverse influences of the “wheat 
war” between brokers and,the farm board, and 
even more about the failure of Congress thus 
far to pass a farm tariff that is considered 
adequate in some quarters, the lumber mar- 
ket has not been adversely affected. 

Some dealers ascribe the rather light de- 
mand for cedar posts to hesitancy over agri- 
cultural conditions. They point out, however, 
that the farmer is in good financial condition. 
Other dealers report that it is common infor- 
mation that the manufacturers are overstocked 
with small posts, that they are selling at a 
low figure, and that many of them are being 
shipped with other orders. Not enough will 
be disposed of, they believe, to relieve the 
small post congestion before the new stock 
is marketable. They add that fewer small 
posts are being produced this year, and that 
supply and demand probably will adjust them- 
selves before long. 

The sudden upturn in the call for northern 
pine came as more or less of a pleasant sur- 
prise. A short blizzardy period a week or so 
ago has been succeeded by unseasonable 
warmth, and the pick-up in business is cred- 
ited largely to weather conditions. The sash 
and door men likewise have felt the benefit 
of the pre-spring warmth. While building 
permits fell off during February, the millwork 
men are for the most part confident that the 
difference will be largely made up this month, 
and they expect to do a good country busi- 
ness a little later in the season. 

A war on white pine blister rust is being 
mapped for Minnesota, preliminary plans hav- 
ing been made at a meeting of State forestry 
officials, members of the University of Min- 
nesota forestry department faculty, and oth- 
ers with J. F. Martin, Washington, D. C., 
plant pathologist of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry. Grover M. Conzet, State commissioner 
of forestry, says white pine in twelve coun- 
ties is threatened with extinction. 

Organizations with a membership of 500,000 
have pledged their co-operation in a campaign 
to prevent forest fires in the State, and plans 
will be discussed in St. Paul on March 19. 
April 14-16 have been designated as the “big 
days” of the campaign. Last year Minnesota 
had 2,400 forest fires. Thirty State, civic, 
fraternal and industrial organizations will be 
represented at the meeting. 

Taking as their motto “It Costs Less to Own 
a Well Built Home,” the Associated Home 
Builders of Minneapolis, an affiliated bureau 
of the Associated General Contractors, North- 
west branch, have laid out a program of asso- 
ciation activity to interest the prospective 
owners in better built homes. 

James A. Mathieu, of James A. Mathieu 
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Jiffy Service’ for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
‘jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COMPANY 
mpia Washington 









The Polleys 

Lumber Co. 

Manufacturers of Pp on d osa 
Pine 


Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


via N. P. 
Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 








Fun Lhe Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 
In straight Inside Trim cut to lei 
mixed with Paar of, teney er bedi length 
i ambs cut to 
yard stock. Moulding and Gutter. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


tae Lumber Co. Yi 








BOOKS$—BOOKS—800K$—Here’s theplace 
to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


Pemer anne 
































Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 








White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 











SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 














Lt SOTELS Cl 


DAVENPORT 


HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and \ 
dining service. In- “oo; 
formal. 600 , 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 








Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 























(Ltd.), recently elected president of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
called on W. A. Ellinger, secretary, while 
en route to Chicago last week. His. son, 
Arthur J. Mathieu, also was a Minneapolis 
visitor, but he returned directly to the Rainy 
Lake headquarters of the company. 

LeRoy Johnson has left for Chicago to open 
an office for the J. Neils Lumber Co., with 
which he has been associated in Minneapolis 
for eight years. He is succeeded here by 
J. C. Roche, who has represented the com- 
pany in Montana for the last four years. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 11.—There is a small but steady 
volume of business being placed with lumber 
firms here, but lack of aggressiveness on the 
part of retailers is disappointing to sales man- 
agers, who have been looking forward to a 
considerably larger volume of orders in March. 
Prices have lost some of the strength that was 
shown around the first of the month, espe- 
cially those of lower grades. Some _ sales 
managers are inclined to view the grain situa- 
tion as a disturbing factor in farming sections. 
In the oil districts, too much oil is being pro- 
duced, and there is little development work. 
In Kanvas City, the strike in the building 
trades, inaugurated last week, has held up 
activities. It is hoped that a settlement of 
that matter will be reached before the end of 
this week. Workmen already are back on 
some unfinished downtown jobs under a com- 
promise agreement. There is little apartment 
building, because of the difficulty of getting 
money, and right now the demand for de- 
tached houses is limited. The best demand is 
coming from the South and the East. There 
is a little more inquiry from the northern 
states, but placements are slow. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 10.—The lumber business continues 
slow and there is not much change in prices. 
Specialists in West Coast softwoods describe 
the market as “surprisingly quiet.” Some 
Coast producers have very lately shown a 
tendency to make concessions on Douglas fir 
and western hemlock. There is a moderate 
business in Idaho white pine, and it is gen- 
erally described as firm, especially the No. 2 
common, but some close buyers claim they 
are getting concessions of $1. Pondosa pine is 
dull, and buyers are inclined to question 
prices. Sellers ask $39.25 for No. 3 common, 
and there has been recent business at $37.75. 

Top price for the nicest 1%-inch eastern 
spruce lath is now $4.75, and some sellers 
take $4.50 or less. There is very little demand 
here for 1%-inch lath. The range is generally 
said to be $4.15@$4.25. 

Two shipments of ship knees from Nova 
Scotia and a cargo of about 2,000,000 feet of 
fir and hemlock from British Columbia were 
the only receipts of foreign lumber at Boston 
last week. 

Boston’s 1930 building permit totals have 
already passed last year’s by more than $500,- 
000. There were issued in the first two months 
of 1930, 796 permits, valuation $5,206,638, as 
compared with 853, cost $4,632,456, in 1929. 
Numerous apartment houses in Brighton, Rox- 
bury and Dorchester are listed among the 
projects, costing from $130,000 to $300,000 
each. There also are four business buildings 
to cost $1,665,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 11.—Some Pittsburgh wholesalers re- 
ported a better week’s business than in some 
time. The bad weather recently, which in- 
cluded a pretty heavy fall of snow, slowed 
down buying from retail yards. There is so 
much unemployment that some fear a dis- 
appointment as to volume of business unless 
the industrial situation improves soon. Some 
of the steel companies, particularly those en- 
gaged in structural steel production, are quite 
active, while other lines are quiet, and reduc- 
tion in the consumption of bituminous coal is 
worrying mine operators. 

Shipments of southern pine from the smaller 
mills continue to come out slowly, on account 
of unsatisfactory weather in mill sections. 
Prices on dimension and boards remain prac- 
tically unchanged. Dealers here with North 
Carolina mill connections report that Carolina 
pine orders last week showed a big increase. 
California white and sugar pine, as well as 
Idaho and Pondosa, are coming in for a share 
of business, with prices well maintained. 





White pine stocks in the Pittsburgh district 
continue to dwindle, and wholesalers expect 
that there will be some buying soon. Whole- 
Salers with mill connections in the Inlang 
Empire report the mills are resuming operg. 
tion. 

E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber (Co, 
returned yesterday after a three weeks’ ab. 
sence in Florida and Cuba, during which he 
looked after some affairs of the Babcock, Car. 
rier & Florida Co., and in Florida attended the 
funeral of C. M. Carrier, who was vice presi- 
dent of the Babcock, Carrier & Florida Co. 

R. F. McCrea, secretary Retail Lumber Dea]. 
ers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, who 
made trips last week among dealers up the 
Allegheny valley and in the Uniontown ang 
Connellsville area, reports the business outlook 
better than it has been for some time. The 
architectural department of the State retajj 
association reports that it is as busy as it 
was last year. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 10.—Retail lumber dealers of the city 
and suburbs are impressed with the fact that 
for the last six weeks every change for the 
better in the weather has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in business. 

The twenty-seventh annual banquet of the 
Westchester Building Material Men’s Associa- 
tion, which never fails to attract a capacity 
attendance, will be held next Saturday eve- 
ning in Hotel Commodore, this city. A recep- 
tion will be held beginning’ at 6 o’clock, and 
dinner will be served half an hour later. Harry 
Armstrong is in charge of arrangements. 

The Westchester Building Material Sales- 
men’s Club will hold its annual election of 
officers at the March meeting to be held at 
the Green Shutter Inn, Tuckahoe, N. Y. The 
nominating committee is composed of James 
Burke, chairman; Harvey Merriman, J. A. 
MacHardy, Kenneth Walker and T. Norton 
Bailey. 

White Plains has been selected as the site 
for the central warehouse to be established by 
the retail lumber dealers in Westchester 
County. It will be the first time that an ex- 
periment of this kind has been made in the 
East, and the result is awaited with keen 
interest. It is the purpose to carry all slow 
moving and unusual stocks, and thus relieve 
the yards from the burden of heavy inven- 
tories. 

The Tompkins & Bevers Co. (Inc.), of Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, has purchased the Hudson 
River Yards (Inc.), formerly the Dinkel & 
Jewell Co., of Tarrytown. Tompkins & Bevers 
will take possession as soon as inventories 
have been completed. 

Charles F. Fischer & Co. (Inc.), specialists 
in kiln dried hardwoods, are now in their 
new quarters at 1380 Randall Avenue, the 
Bronx. The plant is equipped with a battery 
of Sturtevant kilns that insure scientifically 
dried lumber, and with heated sheds. 

Harry Carmer, secretary Scarsdale Supply 
Co., has moved his headquarters to the yard 
at Heathcote, N. Y. 

Emil Bernston, of the recently dissolved 
John R. Carpenter Co., Jamaica, has joined 
the Nassau Lumber Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 10.—Roofer manufacturers reported 
a further strengthening of the market this 
week. Though prices are as last reported, 
$16.50 and $17.50, an early advance is expected. 
Most of the shipments are going to the east- 
ern markets, and there is a fair demand in 
southern territory, where spring construction 
work has opened up with a rush in a number 
of localities. There are few roofer plants run- 
ning on anywhere near full time. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southern Georgia 
have been able to get out a good supply of 
lumber during the first half of March, not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather. Some 
streams are at flood stage. But there appears 
to be an ample supply of manufactured lum- 
ber. Railroads report a steady movement to 
market centers in both North and South. Big 
power development and other construction 
projects in this territory have taken a con- 
siderable amount of longleaf. Buyers for auto- 
mobile body manufacturers and furniture fac- 
tories are still in this territory, and are plac- 
ing some orders. The market is much better 
than it was during the first two months of 
this year, and manufacturers feel confident 
that there will be a steady pick-up as the 
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season advances. But right now orders are 
limited, the trade placing orders only where 
material is actually needed for immediate use. 
There continues to be a liberal export demand., 
Weather conditions have been unsatisfactory, 
especially for logging. ‘There is always dan- 
ger of floods in the lowlands, where much of 
the finest hardwood timber is logged. Prices 
appear to be unchanged. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 10.—Birmingham yards have fair 
stocks. Ensley district is just emerging from 
the effects of the failure of the largest bank 
in the district, and sales are limited ‘to repair 
jobs, and small amounts for industrial use. 
Pratt City continues to buy in small lots. In 
Fairfield, demand is slow, but February volume 
was the best in six months. Bessemer district 
has had the léad of the entire State for more 
than six months. Prices in the Bessemer dis- 
trict have stiffened within the last three 
months, and general conditions are fairly sat- 
isfactory. Extremely severe winter weather 
has prevented development of demand in the 
State as a whole. Yards have been able to 
buy rather cheaply during the last thirty days. 
New low price levels were sought early in the 
week, and items ordinarily firm have lost their 
strength, but buying continues limited. Some 
yards buy sparingly of needed items, and 
mostly the lowest priced stocks. Small stocks 
of higher grades are being bought by a few 
yards. Some 2-inch pine car decking, 1x4- and 
6-inch siding, lining and roofing have been 
sold at satisfactory prices for repair work. 
All new railroad equipment calls for thick 
decking. Some West Coast industrial and rail- 


Warren, Ark. 


March 10.—Shipments of Arkansas soft pine 
the last ten days have more nearly equaled 
production than for several months. Prac- 
tically all mills have a decidedly nice assort- 
ment of stock. Orders are running strong on 
Bé&better finish, casing, base, moldings and 
other upper grade items, which are bringing 
good prices. The mills are receiving enough 
orders for finish, wrapped trim, and special 
worked orders to keep their planing mills 
going at capacity. Stocks of 1x4-inch B&bet- 
ter and “C” edge grain flooring are very lim- 
ited, but 1x4-inch flat grain B&better and “C” 
flooring are more plentiful and bring good 
prices. 

Stocks of common boards and dimension are 
large, especially those of No. 2 and 3, which 
are available in practically all widths and 
grades. Most mills have fair stocks of No. 1 
lath, while No. 2 are in limited supply. Ex- 
port demand is fair. A good number of rail- 
road inquiries are out. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 10.—The market has been a great 
disappointment to North Carolina pine mill- 
men, wholesalers and retailers. A great 
many mills have entirely suspended, and a 
number of others will close down this month 
unless demand shows marked improvement. 
Curtailment is going to help the manufac- 
turers. There is going to be some buying all 
the time, and this nibbling at the unsold sur- 
plus will soon clean it up. Buyers feel they 
are pretty well prepared for immediate calls 
and do not need more stock. 

Demand for edge 4/4 





No. 2 and better has 








Photograph taken at recent twenty-fifth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association showing eleven charter 


members. Left to right, standing, are: Curtis 


Shelbyville, president last year; Henry Koehler, Henry Koehler & 
Co., Louisville, first treasurer; Edwin H. Eliott, W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Co., Louisville; George W. Schmidt, Louisville, now a 
wholesaler but credited with calling the first meeting; Tom Brown, _ fair. 
Louisville, until recently with the Mutual Service Co.; Emil Anderson, 
In foreground are: William 


Southern Planing Mills Co., Louisville. 


Layer, Cincinnati Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cracken, McCracken “& McCall, Lexington; Joe Pettus; Pettus Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield; Frank Monahan, G. W. Monahan Co., Augusta; 
and Newton Combs, Combs Lumber Co., Lexington, first president. 


been very light, but a 
little better than dur- 
ing the week previous; 
there is not much un- 
sold surplus. Edge 4/4 
No. 3 has been moving 
very slowly. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock 
widths, rough, have 
been selling better. 
No. 3, 4/4 stock widths 
are not moving so well, 
and the mills have a 
good assortment. No. 
2 and better, 5/4 and 
thicker, has been very 
quiet. No. 2 and bet- 
ter bark strips and 
miscuts are slow and 
offerings of them are 
large. 

One or two cargo 
orders for edge 4/4 No. 
1 box were booked 
during the week for 
shipment as fast as ac- 
cumulated, with some 
No. 1 stock box, No. 2 
and better, and other 
items. More air dried 
stock is being offered, 
because the weather 
has been windy and 
But box mills 
are buying little, and 
are holding the mills 
down on shipments. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
does not seem to inter- 
est buyers at any price, 
unless mills are willing 
to pick out pitchy 


Hall, Hall & Davis, 


Ralph Mc- 





road stock is coming into this district. 

Hardwoods have been moving fairly well, 
although prices are not satisfactory. Demand 
for lower grades is increasing. Railroads are 
taking more ties, planking and car stock. Oak 
and maple flooring demand has expanded, al- 
though prices here have been too low to prove 
interesting to the factories, and they are in- 
creasing shipments to points outside this State. 

G. E. Tate, for several years a buyer-sales- 
man for Farrior & Co., wholesalers, has been 
transferred to the Lexington office, in charge 
of Kentucky territory. 

J. E. Berry, of Latady & Co., public ac- 
countants, has joined Reynolds Bros. Lumber 
Co. as auditor and credit manager. 

M. I. Harper, Bessemer, Ala., has cut out 
at Mud Creek and will close down his mills. 


boards and red heart 
stock, No. 1 4/4 stock 
box has been in very light demand. Buyers 
are offering lower prices but really do not 
want to buy. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been 
very quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4, have been 
moving a little better. 

Planing miils have been getting in a few 
more orders for flooring, roofers, etc. Mills 
are not disposed to make further concessions 
even when they have an unsold surplus. Kiln 
dried roofers have been offered at very low 
prices without bringing much new business. 
Air dried roofers have been very quiet. Some 
mills are quoting $15.50 for 6-inch f. o. b. 
cars, Georgia main line rate, but stock has 
been offered at 50 cents less, beaded if de- 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 


Service-Quality 
Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 
WRITE US. 


TheGriswold Lumber Co. 


Failing Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 























A Good Placeto 
Order Mixed Cars 


























*PINE FIR 
Mouldings Also Gutter 
Casing Doors Mouldings 

Plywood Columns 
Frame 
Material and Stock 
Me - ~ oo Casing 
usters & 
Table Legs, Uppers Base 
Etce., Etc. Etc., Ete. 
*Our Pine is Grown in California 
and Southern Oregon 
Harty ManufacturingCo. 
PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 

















OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4x4 Vertical Grain Porch Fiooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 























~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
im recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 


the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


° 
Construction 
Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
> per 
copy 
Postpaid 


Amevicanfiimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

















Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—L. A. Moore Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Naugatuck—W. J. ome, in- 


corporated; capital, $100,000; lumber an 
supplies. 


FLORIDA. Moultrie—St. Johns County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Tampa—M. P. Mickler Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; F. R. Crom, 706 Franklin St. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Peerless Hardwood 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

New Orleans—Superior Wood Products Co. in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $75,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Daniel W. Fin- 
berg & Son, incorporated. 


MICHIGAN. Alpena—Cork Cedar Products Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; rustic furniture, etc. 

Detroit—Ternes Coal & Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

troit—Matthews Co., incorporated; to manu- 

facture cabinets and display fixtures. 

Three Rivers—Safe Service Egg Case Co. of 
Michigan, incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MONTANA. Livingston—Park Tie & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. : 

NEBRASKA. Wayne—Theobold Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


NBEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Baldwin Lumber- 
Junction Milling, incorporated; capital, 2,500 
shares, no par value: 1112 Garfield Ave.; John M. 
Struble; wholesale and retail lumber. 

NEW YORK. Long Island—N. T. Moore Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Luzerne—Adirondack Timberland Corporation, 
incorporated; 100 non par value stock common 
and 100 shares preferred, $50 par value. Bernard 
Clemens, 3503 Ave. L, Brooklyn. 

OHIO. Hamilton—Four Mile Farm & Timber 
Co., incorporated. . 

Miamisburg—Miamisburg Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Wauseon—Fulton County Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; to deal in lumber 
and building supplies and coal. 

OREGON. Cushman—yYellow Fir Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Klamath Falls—Cascade Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; to manufacture boxes. 

Portland—L. P. Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 


TEXAS. Alpine—Story-Whiteside Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Crescent Logging Co. 
increasing capital to $325,000. . 

BEverett—Index Cedar Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $35,000. 

Hobart—Leavitt & Leathers, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $4,000; logging and lumber. ~ 

Seattle—Spar Manufacturers, incorporated; capi- 
ta, $500; spar makers. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Creamery Package 
Co. has sold sawmill and equipment in this city 
to R, C. Langston, Luxora. : 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington— 
Knopp & Sayles (Inc.) succeeded by Langdon Mill 
& Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Montgomery Corse 
succeeded by Corse Roofing Corporation. 

Quincy—MecRae Lumber & Mfg. Co. moving 
headquarters to River Junction. 


GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—W. D. McEachern 
Lumber Co, succeeded by McEachern & Austin 
Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Sand Point—Chas. J. Rudine Co. suc- 
ceeded by M. L. Bruce Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pacific Coast Plywood 
Mfrs. (Inc.) moving headquarters from Chicago to 
400 W. Madison St. 

Chicago—Jean B. Hassewer succeeded by Ed- 
ward Du Bois & Son. 

Danville—Don H. Wilson of the F, L. Hill Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the lumber interests of 
the Danville Lumber Co. which will continue its 
wholesale business in building materials and will 
extend its coal business. 

Danville—Louis Bremer of the Elliott Lumber 
Co. has purchased the South Side Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Louis I, Shrader & 
Co. succeeded by L. I. Shrader Lumber Co, (Inc.) 

LOUISIANA. Houma—J. F. Chauvin has pur- 
chased an interest in the Houma Brick & Box Co. 

Ponchatoula—Williams Lumber Co. sold to E. B 
Norman Co., of Memphis. 

MARYLAND. Denton—Hughes Lumber & Coal 
Co, succeeded by Nuttle Lumber & Coal Co. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Sloan-Gould Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Gould Lumber Co. 

Port Huron—Port Huron Sash & Door Co. suc- 
ceeded by Welsh Sash & Door Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Central Commission Co. 
changing name to Central Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—W. L. Henry, secretary-treasurer, sold 
interest in Willhite Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Flaxville, Glentana, Opheim, Peer- 
less, Richland, Scobey—Egland Lumber Co. has 
sold yards to Monarch Lumber Co., of Great Falls. 

NEBRASKA. Atkinson—Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Atkinson Lumber Co, 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Thos. B. Betty suc- 
ceeded by Betty & Batchelder. 


building 


NORTH CAROLINA. Mt. Airy—Foy Lumber 
Co, has disposed of its interest in the former Foy 
Mfg. Co. to Surry Lumber & Mfg. Co.; erecting 
new warehouse and lumber shed. 


OHIO. Columbus—The H. C. Creith Lumber, 
of Dayton, Potter Lumber Co., of Worthington, 
and Eureka Ave. Lumber Co., of Columbus, have 
eeaces under name of H. C, Creith Lumber 
0. 
Strongsville—The business of C. L. Maddy & 
Son has been sold to the Strongsville Lumber Co,, 
of Beebetown, and will be operated under manage- 
ment of A, W. James. 


OKLAHOMA. Durant—Gooding Lumber (Co, 
succeeded by Durant Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carnegie—Héggins Lumber 
Co. of Pittsburgh has purchased the Carnegie 
Lumber Co, of Carnegie. 

Paoli and Philadelphia—Gillingham Lumber (Co, 
gg by Gillingham Lumber & Woodworking 
Co. (Inc. 


TENNESSEE. Covington—cC. H. Hill hag pur- 
chased the retail lumber business of R. A. Baxter 
and will continue under name of C. H. Hill Lum- 
ber Co, Will erect buildings, office, planing mill. 

Murfreésboro—Perkins Lumber Co. sold to R. T. 
Young, Sam Ogilvie, et al and will be operated 
as Young, Ogiivie & Co. H. D. Pruitt remains as 
manager. 

Paris—John W. Travis sold interest in Lasater 
Lumber Co. and purchased the stock and business 
of Lansdell Lumber Co. He is succeeded in the 
Lasater Lumber Co. by W. C. Lasater, son of W. 
R. Lasater, vice president and general’ manager. 


TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Gulf Lumber Co, 
changing name to McCord Lumber Co. 

Fredericksburg—Mutual Lumber Co. purchased 
the H. Kuenemann Lumber Co. Will increase 
stock and erect offices and warehouse. The pur- 
chasing company is in business in Austin. 


UTAH. Price—Mutual Lumber & Hardware Co. 
sold to Carbon Hardware Co. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton— Braman Millwork 
Supply Co. changing name to Braman Mfg. Co. 

Tacoma—American Wood Pipe Co. sold business 
to John Buffelin. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Leeds —- Summers Lumber Co., 
which recently succeeded Wilder & Summers in 
the retail lumber and planing mill business, is 
now operating a sawmill with dry kiln. 


GBORGIA. Ensley—Scott Lumber Co. opening 
branch lumber yard at 1913 Ave. E. 


ARIZONA. Buckeye—J. D. Halstead Lumber 
Co. opening retail yard. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—E. J. Reitz Co. 


has engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
with offices in the Petroleum Security Bldg, : 
Riverside—Cresmer Mfg. Co. has added a retail 
yard. 
San Francisco—Ben Byrnes has started a whole- 
sale lumber business at 24 California St. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Robinson Lumber Co. has 
started a wholesale lumber business. 


GEORGIA. Rincon—Bloomingdale Lumber Co. 
has begun a yellow pine manufacturing business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. H. Greene has started 
a commission lumber and hardwood flooring busi- 
ness at 228 N. La Salle St. 

E. St. Louis—B. Goedde & Co. (Inc.) will erect 
new yards at 57th and State streets and will open 
a branch lumber, hardware and paint business; 
headquarters 2040 Illinois Ave. 

KENTUCKY. Princeton—F. L. Cash, Frank 
Blackburn and Nellie Cantrell will open a lumber 
and building material business. 

MISSOURI. Richmond Heights—United Lum- 
ber Co. will install a lumber yard at Sixth St. 
and Choteau Ave. to cost about $100,000. 

OREGON. Empire—Empire Forest Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co. has started a sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—Penn Lumber 
& Coal Co. opening new and larger quarters. 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—Parker Stave & Cross 
Tie Co. recently began business. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Houston Cooperage & Tub 
Co. plans establishment of branch here to make 
barrels for copper sulphate factory. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Daytona Beach—Palmetto Products 
Co., loss by fire, $2,000; kilns damaged. 

Jacksonville—Moore’s Lumber Yard damaged by 
fire, loss about $1,000. 

River Junction—Bell Mfg. Co., loss by fire in 
pine lumber stock, of which 1,600,000 feet were 
destroyed. 

NEW JERSEY. Wildwood—Wildwood Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenwood—Greenwood 
Lumber Co., loss by fire; large quantity of lumber, 
hardware, lime and cement, offices, warehouse, 
shed destroyed. 


TEXAS. Edcouch—Edcouch Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $50,000; plant destroyed; partly covered by 
insurance, 

WYOMING. Albin—Home Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $10,000; yard destroyed. 
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New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Filippin—N. Carroll, who has a 
sawmill here, has added a heading mill and is 
now cutting hardwood headings. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Grand Rapids 
Store Equipment Corporation plans erection of 
a $500,000 factory. 


Nevada City—California Pine Products Co. has — 


begun reconstruction of its plant which was re- 
cently burned; new equipment will be installed. 


FLORIDA. Crawfordville—Reed Lumber Co., of 
Ozark, Ala., has taken over the timber leases of 
the Traywick & Simmons Co., and a planing mill 
is being erected near Wakulla station in the east- 
ern part of Wakulla County. Four portable mills 
will be installed on the holdings which comprise 
over 20,000,000 feet. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis— Chas. A. Olson & 
Co., commercial bedy manufacturers, are consid- 
ering bids for erection of $30,000 office and fac- 
tory building. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls---Cascade Box Co., 
owned by J. H. Modrew and J M. Johnson, will 
erect a plant to cost about $50,000. 


TENNESSEE. Elizabethton—Plans for rebuild- 
ing Service Lumber Co.’s plant, recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of $50,000 are reported to be 
waiting only on settlement by insurance companies, 


WISCONSIN. Stevens Point —Lullabye Furni- 
ture Corporation is planning to purchase a port- 
able mill to be used temporarily until a combina- 
tion warehouse and sawmill plant can be erected, 
it is rejorted. The sawmiil which was destroyed 
had a capacity of a million feet cf lumber, chiefly 
hardwood, in the season. 





WILLIAM MARSHALL, widely known 
among Wisconsin lumbermen for his asso- 
ciation with the industry as well as his 
poetry of the woods, died at the home of his 
daughter in Milwaukee, Wis., following a 
sudden attack of paralysis. He was 90 years 
old. Mr. Marshall had been closely allied 
with lumbering in northern Wisconsin and 
with the history of that section of the state 
for more than sixty years. He was born in 
Scotland in 1839 and learned the profession 
of forestry there. He came to America with 
his family in 1868 and settled at what is 
now North Bay, Wis. When the logging in- 
dustry began there he operated a sawmill 
for one of the big lumbermen, and later pur- 
chased that mill. He had had a number of 
poems on forest subjects published by news- 
papers throughout the country. Of recent 
years he was in the custom of spending the 
summer on his 800-acre estate at North Bay, 
and the winter with his children in Mil- 
waukee. He was planning on returning to 
his northern home when he was stricken with 
paralysis. Surviving are six daughters, four 
sons, and twenty-six grandchildren as well 
as a number of great-grandchildren. 


RUDOLPH BEST, aged 57, president of the 
Best & Lade Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died at his home there after an illness of 
three weeks. Born at Untenheim am Main, 
Germany, Mr. Best went to Milwaukee 47 
years ago. He engaged for a number of 
years in the drug business, later becoming 
associated with the lumber business. He had 
been president of the Best & Lade Lumber Co. 
for the last seven years. Mr. Best was also 
a director of several Milwaukee financial in- 
stitutions, including Teutonia Avenue Bank, 
and he was president of the Residence Park 
Building & Loan Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Century Loan & Finance Co. He 
is survived by a widow, one son, Louis J. 
Best, vice-president of the Best & Lade Lum- 
ber Co., and two brothers, Boney and August 
Best, of Milwaukee. Besides being a member 
of the Masonic order, Mr. Best was a mem- 
ber of the Steuben Society, the Milwaukee 
Press Club, and the Knights of Pythias. 
Funeral services were held under the 
auspices of the Aurora Lodge of Masons, of 
which Mr. Best was a past master, on Friday 
afternoon, March 7 


SYLVESTER BERNARD LAHEY, age 43, 
former assistant manager of the Henry 
Eckler Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
South Bend, Ind., died Monday morning, 
March 10, in St. Joseph Hospital there fol- 
lowing a month’s illness of nephritis. Mr. 
Lahey had been connected with the Eckler 
company for about eight years, having been 
forced to give up his work because of poor 
health two years ago. He had also been 
associated with the Sinclair Oil Co. and the 
Standard Oil Co. Besides his business in- 
terests he had been active in work of the 
St. Joseph council of the Boy Scouts. He 
was a member of the Knights of Columbus 
in which he held the fourth degree. He was 
born in South Bend July 19, 1886, and had 
spent his entire life there. After graduating 
from high school he entered Notre Dame 
university, where he prepared for his profes- 
sion as a public accountant. Surviving are 


his widow, who was Miss Mary Alice Eckler; . 


three sons: James, Walter and Joseph Lahey, 
ea brother, Francis Lahey, of South 
end. 


HOMER D. FAULKNER, head of the 
Faulkner Lumber Co., of Bolivar, Mo., died 
at Claremore, Okla., where he had been 
visiting for a number of weeks, on Saturday, 
Feb. 22, at the age of 64. Mr. Faulkner was 
born at Brighton, Mo., and was educated in the 
schools at Lebanon Mo., and the Baptist Col- 
lege at Bolivar. e greater part of his life 
was spent in Bolivar where he was first as- 
sociated with his father in the lumber _ busi- 
ness and later with his brother, N. C. Faulk- 
ner. He was a business leader in that city 
for about forty years and was highly re- 
spected and well liked. His father had helped 
to organize and was first president of the 





First National Bank of Bolivar and founded 
the lumber business which the sons have 
continued. Besides his brother he leaves 
four sons, one daughter and a sister. 


J. MURRAY PRIEST, secretary-treasurer 
of the Elizabeth River Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumberman of Norfolk, Va., died in that 
city on March 8 following a fall from a win- 
dow on the twelfth floor of the National 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Building. The 
coroner’s investigation resulted in a verdict 
that death was due to an accidental fall. Mr. 
Priest had been in ill health for several years 
and it is believed that he had gone to the 
window for fresh air and either lost his 
balance or fainted. Mr. Priest, who was 60 
years old, is survived by one daughter, three 
brothers and one sister. He was a member 
of Ruth Lodge No. 89, A. F. & A. M., and of 
Epworth M. E. Church. 


FRANK G. WATERHOUSE, one of the most 
popular of the younger men in the lumber 
business of the Pacific Northwest, died at his 
home, 555 East 41st Street, North, Portland, 
Ore., on March 6, of heart trouble. He had 
been compelled by his illness to retire from 
business about the first of the year. Mr. 
Waterhouse vas 36 years old and a native 
of the Pacific Northwest. He was a graduate 
of the University of Washington and mem- 
ber of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity. Prior 
to his illness he was president-treasurer of 
the West Coast Forest Products Co., with a 
mill at North Plains, a few miles west of 
Portland.. Mr. Waterhouse is survived by 
his parents, his widow and three children. 


CHARLES H. SMITH, age 72, for 28 years 
an employee of the Indiana Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. of South Bend, Ind., died March 
5 in his home there from heart trouble. He 
was born May 15, 1857, in Delphi, Ohio, and 
went to South Bend years ago from 
Lafayette, Ind. He is survived by his widow, 
a son, Steve Smith, and a daughter, Mrs. 
George Wherrett, both of South Bend, and 
another son, Dan Smith, Gary, Ind., and a 
daughter, Mrs. C. F. Mayer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ten grandchildren also survive. The In- 
diana Lumber Co. closed Friday afternoon 
during ‘tthe funeral services, out of respect 
for the veteran employee. 


JAMES C. HOLLINGSWORTH, 61, lumber- 
man of Mt. Airy, N. C., died on March 4, fol- 
lowing an operation. r. Hollingsworth had 
long been prominently connected with busi- 
ness enterprises in his community. Begin- 
ning as a bank clerk, his business experience 
included a furniture store proprietorship, 
saw mill management, a part in the present 
Mt. Airy Furniture Co., and the founding of 
the J. C. Hollingsworth Lumber Co., of which 
he was president and owner of the majority 
of the stock at the time-of his death. 


JOHN W. AMSTRONG, member of the firm 
of Lyons & Armstrong. one of the pioneer 
lumber companies of Decatur, Ill., died March 
5, following a fall in which he fractured his 
hip. Mr. Armstrong was 92 years of age and 
the shock of the injury caused his death. 
He was a native of Ohio, served throughout 
the Civil War with Co. C. 27th Ohio Vol. Inf. 
and was twice wounded. Two years after 
the war he located in Decatur, engaged in 
the contracting business, in his early years, 
but later in the lumber business... He had 
been retired 35 years. 


BARNETT GREEN, president the B. Green 
Lumber Co. and the Premier Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently after 
a brief illness. e is survived by two sons, 
Henry and Victor, both of whom are in the 
lumber business. Mr. Green had been in the 
lumber business in the metropolitan section 
for 26 years. He recently made a trip to the 
Holy Land, 


MRS. MAY COFFIN BROWN, wife of F. 
Herbert Brown, secretary the Buildin Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of - Westchester 
County, died recently at her residence in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts pes books, 
our Co ion Department can probaly get your 

.~ money for 72 and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


\| SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















THE HEART CONTENT 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Read it, and you will know why Mr. 
Malloch is called “the poet who makes 
living a joy."’ A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend. 


Sent Postpaid, $1.25 
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431 S. Dearborn St. 
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J. W. Johannes, of Lugerville, Wis., man- 
ager of the West Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week on 
business. 


V. J. Euler, of Chicago, head of the V. J. 
Euler Lumber Co., was in Wausau and Elcho, 
Wis., several days last week, visiting numer- 
ous mill connections. 


H. V. Scott, of Chicago, district sales man- 
ager of the Red River Lumber Co., left Tues- 
day for a week’s business trip to New York, 
Washington, D. C,, Philadelphia, Pa, and 
other cities in the East. 


George A, Houston, of Kansas City, Mo., 
general sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago several days this 
week on business, and to visit with his son, 
Jerome Houston, who is in charge of the quo- 
tation desk at the company’s Chicago office. 


Frank R. Linroth, Chicago representative of 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., and Roy 
Stone of the firm’s headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo., spent the early part of this week 
in Detroit, Mich., calling on lumbermen and 
consumers in that territory. 


E. W. Bache, of Chicago, district sales man- 
ager for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
was in Dubuque, Davenport, and other Iowa 
cities, and several Illinois lumber distribution 
centers, calling on the trade with his firm’s 
sales representative, Martin McDonnell, this 
week. 


J. A. Mathieu, of Fort Francis, Ont., head 
of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), northern pine lum- 
ber and lath manufacturer, after a visit last 
week in Minneapolis, Minn., stopped over the 
week-end in Chicago on his way back East, to 
confer with his Chicago sales representative, 
Fred E. Bahr. 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
is on a tour of several of the hardwood dis- 
tribution centers in this country and Canada. 
After visits to St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., 
and Toronto, Ont., he went to New York City 
early this week, and expects to visit other 
cities on the eastern seaboard. 


J. S. Stinson, of Forrest City, Ark., general 
manager of the Arkansas Trim Co., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago last week conferring with 
his company’s local sales representative, C. B. 
Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lumber Co. 
Mr. Stinson is optimistic as to the general 
condition of the building industry, where im- 
provement is indicated by the increase of in- 
quiries and orders from several of the larger 
millwork distributers. 


W. B. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich., direc- 
tor of the publicity and service division of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., pioneer manu- 
facturer of maple and birch flooring, was in 
Chicago this week to confer with C. B. Cun- 
ningham, of the Cunningham Lumber Co., his 
firm’s Chicago representative, concerning sales 
promotional work in connection with the intro- 
duction of séveral new designs of flooring in 
Mastic patterns. These designs, which utilize 
color possibilities of the wood in new ways, 
when shown at recent conventions of lumber 
retailers were the cause of much favorable 
comment. 4 


Wiley K. Hubbard, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
joined the sales staff of the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Co., of Menominee, Mich., and will repre- 
sent that company in the distribution of Dia- 
mond Hard maple flooring and other ‘north- 
ern hard and soft woods, in the Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois territory. In his twen- 
ty-five years of traveling for various mills, in- 
cluding the I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, Mich., 
the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., of Winchester, 
Wis., and the West Lumber Co., of Luger- 


LL 


ville, Wis. Mr. Hubbard has made many 
friends in the trade. Recently he has been 
engaged in the commission lumber business jn 
Milwaukee. 


A_ well known English timber merchant 
writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fe. 
cently, said: “Our imports from America are 
almost entirely confined to yellow pine and 
Douglas fir. The market for Douglas fir jn 
this country appears to be increasing rapidly, 
especially for No. 2 clear and better grade, and 
certain sizes and lengths, particularly the 
longer lengths, of merchantable grade. This 
is readily understandable as it is quite impos- 
sible to buy wood from European countries 
free from knots and of such handsome figure 
as the Douglas fir.” 


Frank H. Campbell, director in charge of field 
work for the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
was joined here last week by his family and 
will now make his headquarters in Chicago in- 
stead of San Francisco. While the greater part 
of his time has been spent in the East, Mr, 
Campbell has been making his headquarters in 
San Francisco and his removal to Chicago will 
make it more convenient for him to keep con- 
stantly in touch not only with the sales head- 
quarters but with the men in the field who are 
engaged in spreading the gospel of redwood. Mr. 
Campbell’s son, Frank jr., who has been engaged 
in the retail lumber and building business in San 
Francisco, has also become identified with the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois and will work 
out of the Chicago office. 


Charles E, Foster, of Chicago, president of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., returned home 
last Saturday from a month’s business and 
pleasure trip to the West Coast. He spent 
two weeks visiting the mills in Washington 
and Oregon, and found that they are better 
prepared to stand business depressions and can 
maintain prices better in the face of difficulties, 
than in the past. He feels that there are ex- 
cellent prospects of doing at least fair, and 
perhaps good, business during 1930. The latter 
part of his stay on the Coast was spent visiting 
friends in California. Mrs. Foster, who ac- 
companied him to the West, remained for a 
further visit, and will return in about three 
weeks. 


Among the most recent additions to the lum- 
ber fraternity of Chicago is W. H. Greene, for- 
merly of Manistee, Mich., who has entered the 
commission lumber business here and will serve 
as manufacturers’ representative in selling hard- 
wood flooring, lumber and lumber products. Mr. 
Greene has opened an office at 860 Builders 
Building and is rapidly becoming identified with 
the local lumber trade. Mr. Greene is not a 
stranger to the lumber trade in this territory, as 
he was president of the West Michigan Flooring 
Co., which for many years manufactured the 
famous Acme brand maple flooring at Manistee, 
Mich. Having cut out there after a long and 
successful operation, Mr. Greene could not 
make up his mind to disassociate himself from 
the lumber business. Following his long estab- 
lished custom of providing the trade only with 
quality material, he has already made arrange- 
ments for selling high grade maple and oak 
flooring, softwood lumber, and lumber products 
in this territory. Mr. Greene will cater to the 
retail lumber dealers, being a firm believer in 
the policy of maximum distribution through the 
retailer. 
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Continues at Head of List 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. has 
assets of ‘$11,638,980, with net cash surplus of 
$1,827,884, according to the company’s finan- 
cial statement made public by President James 
S. Kemper after the annual meeting of the 
board of directors, held recently at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Chicago, These figures 
represent increases over the previous year of 
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$1,434,043 in assets and $300,284 in net cash 
surplus. Voluntary reserves of $1,250,000 indi- 
cate an increase of $250,000 for the year. 

Premiums written during 1929 total $12,162,- 
720, an increase of 30 percent over 1928. This 
assures that the “L-M-C” will continue in first 
place among Illinois insurance companies in 
annual premium income, Dividends returned to 

licyholders for the year were $1,757,104, 
making a total of $7,952,711 in dividends since 
the company’s organization in 1912. 

John W. Cowper, of Buffalo, N. Y.,. presi- 
dent of the John W. Cowper Co. (Inc.), and 
Leonard C. Wason, of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Aberthaw Co., were elected to the 
advisory board of the insurance company. W. 
D. Riddell, who has been the mutual organiza- 
tion’s resident secretary in Boston, was elected 
vice president and becomes manager of the Bos- 
ton office. William J. Constable, until recently 
secretary of the Massachusetts Automobile Rat- 
ing & Accident Prevention Bureau, has been 
named assistant manager at Boston. 


Known as Potash and Perlmutter 


BattimMorE, Mp., March 10.—Andrew C. 
Hofmeister and Charles C, Diacont, who con- 
stitute the firm of Hofmeister & Diacont, deal- 
ers in lumber and other building materials, with 
yard at 925 Eastern Avenue, are known in the 





Charles C. Diacont (seated) and Andrew C. 
Hofmeister, of Baltimore, Md., in characteristic 
pose 


trade generally as Potash and Perlmutter, and 
the accompanying picture showing them in a 
characteristic attitude, bears out the resem- 
blance to the creations of Montague Glass to 
a remarkable degree. The two partners were 
formerly in the organization of Otto Duker & 
Co., who conduct business nearby, but several 
years ago decided to branch out on their own 
account, and according to report they have been 
successful. Mr. Diacont, sitting down, may be 
said to resemble Perlmutter, while Mr. Hof- 
meister, standing, would make a double of 
Mawrus. Needless to say, the physical similarity 
does not also suggest business analogies. 
Visiting in New Mexico 

ALtsuguerquz, NN. M., March 10.—Maj. 
William L. Hall, ‘forest engineer, of Hot 
Springs, Ark., who is connected with the 
Dierks Liimber & Coal Co., Baker, Fentress & 
Co., and other timber interests, renewed Albu- 
querque acquaintances last .Saturday, having 
stopped off here on his return from a business 
visit to the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., 
Williams, Ariz. 

Millard V. Hamlin, vice president of J. E. 
Harroun & Son (Inc.), Watertown, N. Y., 
visited Albuquerque lumbermen last week. He 
was returning from a conference at San Fran- 


cisco with Peter McNevin, general manager 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., redwood manufac- 
turer, which he represents in New York ter- 
ritory. 

Following a business trip to Portland and 
other Pacific coast points, Arthur A. Hood, 
president of the Associated Leaders of Lumber 
& Fuel Dealers, Chicago, visited his mother, 
Mrs. Thomas Hood, of San Diego, and brother, 
Rev. Harvey Hood, Palmdale, Calif. He will 
be the principal speaker at a dinner on Thurs- 
day, March 13, given in his honor by the Al- 
buquerque Hoo-Hoo Club. It is hoped to have 
as other distinguished guests on that occasion 
F, H. Farwell and George S. Colburn, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., 
and Fred ‘C. Andersen, of the Andersen Frame 
Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 

Joseph C. Hughes, of Hughes Bros. Lumber 
Co., Magdalena, N. M., recently took the ex- 
amination at Fort Bliss for entrance into the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

Eugene Walsh, timber estimator, of Port- 
land, Ore., during the last week has been look- 
ing over the timber on the Jemez Mountains 
north of Albuquerque, in the vicinity of the 
holdings of the White Pine Lumber Co 


Moves Headquarters to Chicago 


The headquarters of the Pacific Coast Ply- 
wood ‘Manufacturers (Inc.) have been moved 
from Seattle, Wash., to Chicago, and are now 
located in room 2313 of the Daily News Build- 
ing. G. L. Bartells, the manager, stated that 
business prospects for West Coast plywoods 
are promising, and indicated that considerable 
expansion in retail plywood distribution may 
be expected. 


Banker Sees Good Business Prospects 


Many lumbermen believe that the “balance 
of power” in the lumber business is held by 
the bankers, for there is much report that 
building operations are being delayed because 
of lack of funds. With this in mind a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Called 
Wednesday afternoon at the Foreman-State 
National Bank, in Chicago, which is one of 
the great financial powers of the country as 
a result of its merger last year, and asked for 
the opinion of Harry Krauspe, second vice 
president of the institution. 

“Ninety days ago I was glum and pessimis- 
tic,” he said, “and I didn’t want to talk about 
the real estate situation at all. Now I’m not. 
Things are different. I really think the wheel 
of trade is on the upturn, after its dip into 
disaster. 

“If you will look back over past financial 
and commercial history you will see that a 
graph of it shows great fluctuations. The line 
of business may rise high like this in time of 
prosperity.” He showed what he meant, by 
making a rough sketch on a card. “Then it 
will fall "way below the mean, like this. Re- 
cently it fell, and has been down at the bot- 
tom until just a few weeks ago. Now it is 
on the upgrade. I have talked with merchants 
of all kinds, and they agree that business is 
getting better with them, whether they’re shoe 
dealers or dry goods merchants or what. Real 
estate men tell me that they’re renting more 
now, and easier, than for many months. 

“Business is on the up-swing. It is on its 
way back to normal. But in the future you 
will not see those great rises to speedy mar- 
kets and boom times. The peaks will be closer 
to the mean line.” 

“Why is that, Mr. Krauspe?” we asked. 
“There must be some very definite influence 
to cause such a change. Is it an organization, 
or anything like that?” 

“It is just simply that people will be more 
conservative. In the past, when business was 
on the boom, a man reasoned that since every- 
one was buying, and business was good, he 
could afford to make—or huy—plenty of what- 
ever product he handled, whether it was brick, 
or lumber, or anything else, on the theory that 


Have you heard this 
story about “Acres 
of Diamonds”? 


Don Ghapal, a chap who lived 
in India, and the scion of an 
old Hindu family, was dissatis- 
fied with estate left him. So 
he went out into the world to 
find a fortune. To London, 
Paris, New York, South Amer- 
ica. No fortune. Lots of dis- 
couragement. Then a message 
from India: “Diamonds discov- 
ered in your own back yard 
—acres of diamonds.” 


Last year 18,000 homes were 
equipped with Supercedar 
Closets. Know what that 
means? Not closet lining alone, 
but studding, siding, door- 
frames and doors, quarter-round, 
shelving, nails, ete. 


Acres of diamonds in your own 
lumber yard! Every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and every 
woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free witht ~-rular and price. 


8 MEMPHIS 


77, NORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
7 OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 


‘ 








The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a propercard representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excellence and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 







Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 POTEEL COMPANY 
Se. Wabash PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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NEVER 
GAVE ANY TROUBLE 


These reports from users speak for 
themselves: “Given us wonderful ser- 
vice” ae yous “Upkeep light” (14 
years): “Never given a particle of 
trouble”: “Twenty years in continu- 
ous use and still doing good work”: 
“Repairs in three years cost $2.50.” 


THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


is remarkable for its economy in up- 
keep—for clean, accurate and uniform 
quality work—for increased output— 
for lower production cost—and for its 
saving in time and labor. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


ATLAS 
COMPANY 
Orlando, 


‘ACTURING 
or ORLANDO 
Florida, USA. 





















A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
as accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of ‘Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%"”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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someone would surely buy it. Well, they 
didn’t always buy it, and then depressions 
came along. But in the future, a man will 
want to just about know where his market 
is before he makes that product, or buys the 
stock. So there won’t be so many fluctuations. 

“Right now banks are not lending money on 
new building projects. If we did, what would 
happen to the money we already have in the 
old buildings? We have to protect our pres- 
ent investments, you know. Besides, we find 
difficulty in selling our real estate bonds that 
we now have. And the bank business is just 
like the lumber business or any other business. 
If you are a lumberman and you have a stock 
of lumber in your sheds, you don’t want to 
buy any more lumber until you sell what you 
already have, or at least part of it. It is the 
same way with us. We want to sell what 
bonds we have now before we buy any more 
—before we loan any more money on building 
and real estate. 


“Tt is, finally, a matter of supply and de- — 


mand. The lumber and building business is 
subject to that, just like any other business 
is. Right now the buildings, such as apart- 
ments and residences, are not sufficiently in 
demand to make our bonds sell. Rent income 
is not sufficient. But it is looking better. Real 
estate men tell me that it will be only a short 
time before rents will be rising. When de- 
mand catches’ up to supply, then things will 
commence to move. That-is the solution to the 
difficulty. It is on the -way, and is a question 
of a few months only before it will arrive.” 


News Letters 
(Continued from Page 67) 


sired. Roofer mills are losing money at pres- 
ent prices; a number have already shut down. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 12.—Retailers have been holding off 
buying because of weather condition. How- 
ever, inquiries for common lumber are fair, 
and there is some buying in small lots, but 
the market is slow. There is not much call 
for special building or industrial items. Prices 
on common building lumber are firm. Home 
building permits are gaining in the Milwaukee 
district and are making a fairly good show- 
ing compared with last year’s figures. 

J. J. Davis, of the Paine Lumber Co., has 
been elected to the board of directors of the 
International Security Management Co., di- 
rected by a number of prominent Wisconsin 
men. The election of officers and directors 
was at a meeting of stockholders in Chicago. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 10.—Longleaf mills are well supplied 
with orders for pine timbers and special cut- 
ting, particularly for large timbers 20-foot 
and longer. Some railroad orders for treated 
timbers and switch ties, and a small volume 
of car flooring, roofing and siding, are also 
being placed. The overseas market is con- 
siderably below normal, but Cuba and British 
West Indies are sending in a fair volume of 
business for immediate shipment. Those ex- 
porters having representatives in Rio and the 
Argentine are also receiving some business 
from that quarter. February exports of lum- 
ber through the port of Jacksonville were a 
million feet less. than January, and propor- 
tionately less through other Florida ports. 

At most shortleaf mills there is an accumu- 
lation of small timbers and framing, which are 
moving very slowly, with the smaller mills 
making concessions. There is practically no 
demand for high grade finish and boards. 
Flooring, ceiling and siding in Nos. 1 and 2 
common grades are moving fairly well, and 
prices are firm. There is little demand for 
partition, casing, base and moldings. Georgia 
air dried roofers are not moving in satisfac- 
tory volume, and while the market continues 
at $16 to $16.50 for 6-inch, and $1 more for 
other widths, few orders ai> being placed. 
Stocks at the mills are on the increase; and a 
number are closed down indefinitely. 

The cypress market shows some slight im- 
provement. Tank manufacturers and other in- 
dustrial users are placing orders for 8/4 to 








16/4 tank, FAS and clear heart for delivery 
after April 1. High grade finish is in poor 
demand. The factory grades are moving ip 
fair volume to northern and eastern territorieg 
but the Florida woodworking plants are taking 


only about 50 percent of their normal require. - 


ments. (The demand for No. 2 common, box 
and No. 1 and 2 pecky continues good, with 
prices the highest they have been for many 
months. No. 3 common is being substituted 
for No. 1 pecky in some instances where the 
latter is not readily obtainable. There con. 
tinues to be a scarcity of 4-foot No. 1 lath, 
and most of these are being taken green from 
the saw. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 10.—The southern pine market con- 
tinues slow. Prices sagged a little last week. 
Considerable lumber is being shipped and or- 
der files, especially of the smaller units, have 
declined, so sales managers have been taking 
on business that several weeks ago they would 
have passed up without hesitation. Most millg 
are curtailing, closing down several days each 
week, and it is said that production is less 
than 25 percent of capacity. 

Hardwood demand is so light that prices are 
none too firm, but they have not changed 


much. 
Toronto, Ont. 


March 10.—Business in Ontario is compara- 
tively’ quiet. Prices on Douglas fir uppers 
have advanced slightly. Rough clears are 
comparatively scarce, at firm prices... Shingles 
are weak, with very little demand, and there 
is a little pressure to sell. WBastefn spruce 
and jack pine are moving a little more freely 
than are western woods, There has been some 
demand here for 2x4-inch and 1x6-inch, mer- 
chantable grades. Cull 2x4-inch and 1x6-inch 
are exceptionally hard to get and.are firm. 
There has been a little demand for cedar 
squares. Prices seem to be fairly uniform. 
There is not much cedar being cut, and there 
is no particular pressure to sell. Nod. 1 cedar 
shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, is scarce, and there 
is very little stock on hand. Prices on good 
quality stock offered by the larger mills are 
firm. Nos. 1 and 2 Douglas fir and hemlock 
shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are moving in fair 
volume om the American side of the line at 
considerably better prices than are offered in 
eastern Canada, and there is little disposition 
to take on.low price business for shipment to 
Ontario points. ’ 

Most of ‘the lumbermen have got their logs 
out for spring, and very few will be left in 
the bush. ‘While there was a very sévere thaw 
in February, and its coming played havoc with 
hauling, aichange in the weather saved the 
situation at most points. In some instances, 
logging costs will be less than last year’s. 

L. S. Beale, secretary National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, spent a few 
days recently calling upon the members of the 
hardwood lumber trade in Montreal and 
Toronto, in company with W. F. Oliver, of the 
W. F. Oliver Hardwood Co., Toronto, who is 
a director of the National Hardwood associa- 
tion. Since his. visit, official announcement has 
been made that the organization’s thirty-third 
convention will be held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
11 and 12, 

C. R. MacLean, for several years associated 
with H. C. Dunbar, wholesale lumberman, 
Haileybury, Ont., has joined the sales staff of 
the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, 
and will cover northern Ontario. 

Frank J. Archibald, recently associated with 
Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, has 


‘been appointed sales manager for J. J. Mc- 


Fadden (Ltd.), Spragge, Ont. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 10.—Southern pine orders are still 
scarce. No large orders have been placed, 
and the only business coming in is from re- 
tail yards. These, of course, are for assort- 
ments. No. 1 dimension is fairly strong, and 
it seems that very few mills have any stocks 
of this item. The lower grades moved some- 
what better last week, especially 4-inch No. 2 
flooring. The export market was very quiet, 
owing to the Mardi Gras holidays in prac 
tically all foreign countries. 

While hardwood demand has fallen off a 
great deal, prices have remained almost un- 
changed. 
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(1) Head blind stops 
rabbeted to receive angle 
iron lintel. Extension of 
head jamb supports wide 
blind stop. 


(2) Andersen noiseless, 
cast-iron pulleys now 
have turned wheels. 








(3) Inside liner provides 
greater nailing surface for 
inside trim and easy con- 
version for wallboard or 
plaster base construction. 


(4) Side blind stops 
channeled for a mortar 
clinch or caulking. 


*(5) Locked sill-joint for 
leak - proof construction. 
Also on mullion. 


(6) Chamfered blind 
stop and (7) Three-inch 
slope to sill for better 
drainage, 




























Genuine 
WHITE PINE 











White Pine for PERMANENCE 
Weathertight for WOME COMFORT 








REASONS 


why builders everywhere 
are asking for 


“ndewen MASTER FRAMES 


with the Locked Sill-Joint * 


Every one of the new and exclusive features of 


the Andersen Master Frames is a strong selling ad- 


vantage for Andersen dealers. These features en- 
able builders to build better and to secure greater 
weathertightness between frame and wall where, or- 
dinarily, air leakage is considerable. Is it any wonder 
builders are asking for Andersen Master Frames? 


Illustrated above is the Andersen Master Frame 
for Brick Veneer Construction, with the outstanding 
new features indicated and described. The most 
extraordinary feature, however, is that Andersen 
dealers can sell these super-frames at prices com- 
parable with ordinary stock frames! 


Millwork dealers who want to capitalize on the 
greatest frame improvement in a century, write or 
wire collect for an Andersen representative to dem- 
onstrate the new line of Andersen Master Frames 
and explain the Andersen dealer plan. 


ANDERSEN FRAME CORPORATION 
BAYPORT, MINN. 











Mndevsen MASTER FRAMES 





FOR WEATHERTIGHT CONSTRUCTION USE*<4ndeiusen FRAMES 
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How Mueh 
Is Quality Worth in Lumber? 


N a time of intense price-competition an impor- 
I tant and vital element in lumber is apt to be for- 
gotten—Quality. It has become too much a 
question of “How much?” instead of “How good?” 
But quality in lumber, as it affects the consumer, 
the people who buy from you, is just as important 
as price. Your customers, in buying lumber, ex- 
pect good lumber. They expect it to wear, to stand 
up, to protect the homes they build. 


Quality, to them, is important. It is the first thing 
they want. If you can serve them, sincerely and 
well, you make a staunch friend for your yard. If 
you cannot, you lose a valuable customer. 


You can satisfy their demand for quality with 
Natalbany Lumber. The name Natalbany is more 
than a trade-name. It is a written pledge, to both 
the consumer and dealer, that everything possible 
has been done to give the lumber it identifies un- 
surpassed quality and maximum lumber value. 


It is this feature of Natalbany Lumber which deal- 
ers have found most effective in building increased 
profits for themselves. You can do the saame—and 
keep faith, at the same time, with those who believe 
in you. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


NATALBANY 


COMPANY, LTD. 
ee 


LOUISIANA 


LUMBER 
SALES 


HAMMOND, 
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Following are f. o. b. 


Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better Surfaced: 
mamtr. 10-20° .. 66.10 | BEG” 2c cccces 7.40 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 49.00 1x6” ep ties 46:95 
’ 90" § Be irc a 9 7.2 
ae Ce <-> SD 1x5 and i0”.. 51.86 
1x3” F.G.— ae 124 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 40.93 5/4x4, 6&8”... 63.00 
No. 1, 10-20’... 35.00 5/4x5, 10&12” 75.58 
No. 2, 6-20’ ..... 20.92 “vs oe ,8/4x4, 
1x4” E.G.— e/a 4 sjixk «+s 63.14 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 36.00 /4x5, 
1x4” F.G.— 10&12” .... 72.90 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.68 Casing and Base 
No. 1, 10-20’ ... 33.63 | BeRetter: 

No. 2, 10-20’ ... 23.60 4 and 6” .... 53.19 
rar ar 56.84 

Coiling 5 and 10”.... 57.79 

5x4”, 10-20’— 

Pn, sx<8e dee 28.02 Shiplap 

te. ecoa avenge 28.43 *< 1 fall 10-20’): 

TEE san settle tele *§ Ji eer ee 34.00 
Drop Siding No. “2, GeO: .. ™ 

1x6”, 10-20’— 1x10” 1.2.22) 19.55 

ee 37.43 No. ) (all 6-20’): 

8) ears te ie Seaton 16.47 

er oe 23.13 tio" —veweee 16.77 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Jambs No. 1 Dimension, 

B&Better: S1S1E 
1%, 1% & xt Short- Long- 

$e ouReee 62.50 leaf leaf 
msi $18, 10-20 | 2x 4”, 10’..24.02 30.00 

No. 1 ae 12’. .23.88 26.00 
eee . , 

MY saaeveurs 37.16 ay eee ee 

a 18&20’. .27.68 33.48 
eee 16.77 | 2x 6” 10’..21.73 25.00 

me see eeeee 18.05 12’. .21.36 25.00 

os > 12.19 16’. .22.07 27.52 
Se ean 13.43 18&20’..25.07 29.14 

2x 8”, 10’..21.96 27.00 

B , 

j *y Rage a i 12’. .22.29 24.75 
oO a , 6 
—- ie ge 16’..22.45 26.75 
iT eee . 89.61 18&20’..26.40 29.50 
SHEE 5 nce o ne 52.18 | 2x10”, 10’..24.00 ..... 

No. 7 (all 10 to 20°): ae ee 

 heesenes 16’. .38.68 ..... 
1x19” saa Agron 19:64 18&20’. .27.95 33.00 
No. 2 “(ali 6-20°): 2x12”, 10. 5a eva 
a Hae 16.24 vee ere’ 
Ee 17.04 16’. .30.59 45.50 
BE isansns 16.73 18&20’..37.36 ..... 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 8: 


No. 2 Shortleaf No. 3 Dimension 
Dimension S1S1E RN? «deca ae 16.16 
2x 4”, .. ene 19.88 Sr bch 12.80 
SR: 19.57 Longleaf Timbers 
S234: 21.75 | No. 1 Sa. E&S 
18&20’...... 23.53 S48, 20’ and 
under: 
2x 6”, 10’...... 16.91 AT PERY - 28.51 
eden 16.88 ae” 616k omen 42.94 
. eee ee 17.73 Plaster Lath 
i'r 19.25 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 3.01 
et 8. Tr os vores 19.00 | No: 2, %”, 4’... 2.45 
ie sal 19.54 Byrkit Lath 
| a 19080) ¢ ae Soin... 14.25 
18&20’ Toe 19.78 8 and 10’ evccce 14.25 
2x10”, 12’...... 20.81 Oar Material 
. (All 1x4 & 6”): 
16’...... 22.50 | B&Btr, 9and18’ 47.45 
180007 .0.455 21.44 | No. 1— 
m % 10 B90. os 36.25 
2x12", 16’...... 25.00 OO. ce 35.25 
eee 28.00 No. 2 random 23.33 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 8.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on common covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended March 4: 


California White Pine 





All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
SE Sine axe $65.80 oes. 55 +48. 65 $34.70 
DE @éeee oa 68. 45 5.30 §2.20 
ere 64.55 et te ty 05 51.20 
aa 73.70 62.65 47.70 62.60 
California Sugar Pine 
ae $91.30 $80.65 one 20 $49.75 
ES cinerates on 87.25 73.50 6.90 58.70 
ease 85.05 64.05 ty 50 59.65 
re 97.40 77.95 63.90 76.40 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
a eee . eX Com.— No.2 No.3 
0.. 1, ZW. « 9 ” 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.50 . - -SRB0S SIR05 
8 . 25.85 19.90 
Panel, C&better ” 
iw... 61.69 10” ...: 25.25 20.15 
2” .cce Oe 19.90 
Sugar Pine Shop Siding, %x6”— 
Inch common. .$36.80 B&better ....$34.20 
ye : 5/4xa.w.. 42.05 _ emer eee 32.50 
0. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 30.05 yoy 
besa Fir ie eee $ 3.30 
No. B&bette MO. B..ccc00. 2.35 
SEE” pase. 20.4 No. 1 dim 
No. 2ebtr. dimen., See a 6aons 21.00 
weXa.w. .... 15.45 A 18.85 
Cedar Douglas Fir 
Pencil stock... .$25.25 Dimension ....$15.05 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
i Sg oe ai a $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
0 =e eee 29.00 30.00 31.50 
OE ca nthe tard «tema 30.00 31.00 32.50 
MT dks coo olan acan ae 32.50 33.50 35.00 
ERI, ett 33.50 34.50 36.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


Prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $81.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 80.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 38.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 38.00 33.00 00 38.00 


ly 33. 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1, 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., March 12.—Following f. 0. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 12. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
ao nang gal Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length B... and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 

Pondosa Pine 
IncH SELECTS AND COMMON, 2 
° 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... $53.64 $43. 71 $57.76 sh 66 

D selects RL..... 38.71 36.95 47.73 9.62 

No. 1 common AL. 41.50 ee oe. 38 

No. 2 common AL. 25.23 28.57 24.05 29.86 

No. 3 common AL. 19.36 19.88 19.62 20.66 


SeLects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL. .$61.65 D select RL. 7 <2 


Buvet SIDING, 6” CC... cccccvemceccevecs 3.1 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW RL...........-. 13°38 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND ComMOoN, S2S— ‘ 
10” 1 ” 
C selects RL.. $70. Ps $80. +19. -? 
D selects RL.. "$43. 39 59. 
No. 1 com, AL... 47.27 18:67 8300 oo 78 
No. 2 com. AL... 35.68 35.64 35.54 42.19 
No. 3 com. AL... 24.46 24.05 24.46 30.00 
Setects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
© I EG bis x ke bb 6 02 ees Her eeenee $94.18 
Buver Spina, 6” C..ccccscccsccccsee eve 42.10 
Larch and Fir 
Me. 1 Gimoenplon, 226" IO’ .s.cc cscs cadens $18.09 
No. 3 common, S2S RL 1x8”........... 17.00 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL......... 38.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 

1) ..$65.00 4/4 ...$82.00@34.00 
Txd—10"°2.2°50.00 B74: :2°85.00@ 36.00 
Fase —- eee % y 
= 1 25.00 8/4 1... 86.00@42.00 


ex 
Bx, Flat gr. 25.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.00 


Lath ... 3.00 
Green box 14.00@16.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerMAn] 
Portland, Ore., March 11.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 7, 8 and 10, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 

Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain 


B B&btr Cc D 
a EE eee: $42.25 $42.00 $28.00 anole 
Ba Ks 5, ahs “Ste cot heat 38.25 Papeete vip 
PUN 3s bik waitin ies aoa 42.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
ES aie wwerd 23.00 19.00 
Be". dvcvvcesvaer 5 Aten 31.00 29.25 
Mixed Grain sateen 
OE Sé wack btue ee $15.50 
‘Ceiling 
ee ree ~ ee 23.00 17.75 
BT ese saews wat qe 23.25 18.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee ee cere 81.00 26.25 Wediou 
ee sinc hs warns edi died aati 29.25 26.00 a a 
Be <i itiasecnns tay ass cuba 18.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 

1x6” izs” ist6° ini?” 

Bee S. vcticdchcnaeds $41.25 $43.75 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
A Mica < bar wand den $16.25 $17.25 $18.00 $18.75 
Pek. Boncdsavne eee 11.00 11.25 12.50 12.50 
LY doa wa code cae 8.25 7.50 7.50 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


12” 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-82’ 
4”.$16.50 $16.50 $19.00 $19.50 $19.00 
6”. 16.00 16.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 $21.25 $23. 00 
8”. 16.25 16.25 18.00 18.25 18.00 21.50 22.00 





10”. 17.25 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.25 21.75 22.75 
12”. 17.75 17.75 18.75 19.00 18.75 21.00 25.00 
2x4”, 8’, $16.25; 10’, $16.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. - 88}. 50 ar x 50 sasha ” $ = re $10.50 
No. 3: 75 75 seme 
a a Sl ‘Timbers. 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.........0. $19.75 
5x5 to 13213" to 40’, Trough ....cccccvese 17.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
ee errr re $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 138’ 
So ciivee Oh Wad 4 eke ene cas bos cent eons $35.00 
SO cine bese ded aan hea bea bane oko 38.00 
New York, March 10.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8” 6”— fep Heart 
BE D56406 cere gee ee eenencp eee ee $1.25 $1.70 
Oe £60 whis LR SAGs bh 0.0waee'd bE 1.15 1.60 
GU ee bd nce ve65 534 doetiabidad’ ois 1.10 1.50 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBermAn] 


Portland, Ore., March 11.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, eee Ae 2, $17@18; 
No. 3 S20 13; peelers, $ 
raded, so 680. 


4 
Ungre Tt Th tee 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., March 8—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26; ‘No. 2, $19; No. 3, $18. 


Vancouver, B. C., —_ a ee log mar- 
ket motetions are as 
Fin. N 1, $22; No. Py oe. No. 3, $11. Mar- 


ket is fir. 
Cedar, shingle boomy $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $31" Most sales are at 


$2.50 to $3 under ah list prices. 
Hemlock: $11. List is firm. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. March a ey are 





prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough — 

10 & 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

i UF OE -$49.00 $49.00 $53.00 

ix 5 or 6”.... 51.00 61.0 53.0 

2 6 ccsccseo Ge 55.00 53.00 

SIO? .cccccee Gane 58.00 67.00 

DEE. es ee6ees 83.00 1.00 81.00 

Oe DAB WB -ccccceve Bee 38.00 43.00 

1x 5 or 6”.... 39.00 $9.00 42.00 

me hss ~-. 41.00 40.00 39.00 

Ta” etevoose - 43.00 41.00 39.00 

BEE. coscceve ee 49.00 48.00 

“se Y er «+ 28.00 28.00 29.00 

ix 5 or 6”.... 30.50 30.50 32.00 

a cesevete 33.00 33.00 33.00 

SE ceccace - 34.00 33.00 33.00 

BEE” é606dvees 86.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Gevetne) Nos. 1 


and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 60 to price of fencing. 


a 5- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing rop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20° 
2x‘4”. + OE. 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
ae OP” ace 3.50 33.50 382.50 32.50 34.50 
See 35. 50 365.50 383.50 38.50 365.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 389.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 


No. 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-in 4 to 20-foot— 
~ Canadian 


D B Cé&btr. 
 .. a 00° $35. 00 $25.00 $15.00 $32. 06 
CO” ncccces 5.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried BEngel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, 
—— and ceiling: 

” 6” RB” 


nch— 4 10” 12” 
{Debt 6-16".$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 





btr.,* 6-167.. 51.00 55.00 655. 00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64. 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41. 50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20". 32.60 34.25 35.25 365.50 37.00 
No. 20’. 50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
qpabtr. iene. inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
oO ist. 
5"&6/4— 4"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1ébtr., 6-16. 66.00 68.00 71. 1.00 
Se a, Bae ccces 62.00 64.00 87:00 71.00 
oer. 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
a 8- ‘inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add 6: 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
Sha’ $4.28: 10- and 12- a add $7; No. 


ri > 
Furnished when available. 
Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
age including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
or 18- and 20-foot, $2; other + $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
Foot. a not over 20 percent shorter than 
-foot: 


Dé&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 3H, 4-inch.......$18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... .00 

Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
8, $6.46, 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f.0.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear iti ” “B” 
0 ee - $38. 00 $27.00 $20.00 
DD oot shee ied ee - 31.00 26.00 23.00 
Gee sisstesseives - 35.00 32.00 23.0 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch -inch 
S-teek canencsesceceeseesucceee 39.00 
oases din aanae® “A - 56.00 43.0 
it: WO eceteasaes Cnhoe omnes - 65.00 whee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
DE” - ci-nenednee€tanr éccoce CHa $ 71.00 
1x12” icikbincvinnkekedeee’ Se 76.0 
i aon 90.00 86.00 
<a aegeer sostcn See. . Baas 
Clear or Flooring, One Side V or B 


1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..........0+2++-$45.00 
Discount on Moldings 


Made from 1x3” and NPs 2+ oc cceseeeesi 50% 

Made from other sizes............++:. -40% 

For 60,000 feet or more, ‘additional © dis- 
SE Stak sy inck eee tpvedacscesacca ON 


Clear Lattice, 845, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
19” wccccccccccccccces ccccceccccecccees « 
1 ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccsceecs oo 40 
1H” wccccccccccccccccecs ee ccccccsees o 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 8: 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $61.00 $59.50 
 , SP paar id 24.75 
Flat grain—B&better Se tana 41.25 ras 
Eee an 22.75 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $41.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”..........:.. 39.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $56.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 65.25 
Case and base iat bh 2s. & bt o 0.6 tb ee 0 62.50 


Discount on moldings, 1%" and under... 48% 


1%” and over... 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 

Boards and shiplap, 7" a . $31.75 
Boards No. 2, aa 10-, 18- & 20’...... 28.00 
Shiplap, 1x8”, caeeeee ered tees se ses 20.50 

‘au 
ge ra Sree $23.50 
Oe Ag) SS 2 = 2 aaa. 24.25 
Ee A ere 31.50 
Bek, By ee oe Be Ee i ccvccececsccees 20.25 
2x12”, ede sis snes wees 21.00 

- Lath 

PO Si ae hes Bedok des ada eee ven $3.40 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
Se 6 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight wines with 
c um 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 1.95@ 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.05@ 2.40 2.30@ 2 
DEEL “a benleas'ee ee 3.00@ 3.55 3.55 
Burekas ........-.+ %825@ 3.80 8.50@ 8.60 
a ews A 4.10@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Seta ins 9 - 8.50@10.25 10.25 
Basenstonn, 6” 5/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.15 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 
Extra clears— 
75% vert. er..... 2.80 
60% vert. gr..... 2.60 
xxxxx 


8.200 3.60 
Burekas ...+++++++- 8.85@ 4.00 
Perfections .....+-. 4560@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.30@ 1.85 1.30@ 1.50 
Common clears .... 1.85@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 
No. 2 Royals...... 5.50@ 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60@ 2.90 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
KEK nn ccccccccccee$ 8.40 
XXXXX 


eeneeeeeveene .00 
TOBSOERS occcecccsee Hee 
Royals eeeeeeeeveev ee ies 





March 15, 1989 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. Nor. 
folk prices made during the period orev. 1 to 
28, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro. 
lina Pine Association: 





Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
eed eee awh é Maree eh iwiomulen enna + - $43.85 
EE ey eee eee ee e 
ON APE ee rr ee ee ecu - 33.95 
EE UUs Diuia:d 8 Sais be Sikes S800 Cd eeane 20.0 
No.1 No, 
’ Bé&better ™ oO. he x os 
Bt Oe wie one 8 - -$42,80 Kone «haa 
FF eee 46.90 - cae “cas 
SE M60 x:'gr6, aim wlan - 46.30 $35. 55 $27.10 $21.69 
er ae 47.5 ins PEE 
ME ccsetewadnne 48.00 36.80 26.70 21.90 
ERE Ae 51.40 40.35 27.10 22.65 
Be tae cae, 66.00 45.70 30.85 22.59 
. + a B&better— 

40-0006 66606 00060 eee veveenees 47. 
ES a cay du whic ola hk edie Geena in 
DE (nk Sa ae b ku'ee ee She ewe ow ace coe 67.75 © 

ee oe aka hots ws Gel aa Oe Sa ak Rhee 52.60 
Bark Strips— 
pesetter ea er ee Se ere ree veeee 30,40 
SN hs ow aioe ed sane a oaecawee Geeta 26 
Dressed 2%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wid Wider 
Bé&better, ##” . cocecseenee $41.00 
No. 1 common, i: sales rel 36.70 35.95 
No. 2 common, }”..... - 27.00 26.75 
: i 3y” 
eens TE” cccecces 1,25 39.30 
B&better, bark strip a eevccceesQee 
Box bark Ser, Ge ba Keecavorcnees 16.60 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
day TPES See wTTTT. $16.86 
ES ers carbrn alacant, baat eras 27.0 17.90 
Di «iectschsetoedene iat 27.70 18.15 
MEE. ote bawaes be ceases ose 31.45 18.70 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

FAS .........$140@145 $188 155 $155@165 

Selects ...... 105@110 115 115@120 

No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 35 90 90@ 95 

No. 2 com.... 45 50 54 59 55@ 60 

Sound wormy. 45 47 64 59 67@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OaK— 


WU ccccccecsGhseaee fee . 
No. 1 com.... 65 | ere ee eee: 
No. 2 com.... Oe ss ° 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


(No. 2 com.... 40 45 48 


= | a 110 $199 120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 80 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60 68 $3 73 85@ 92 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 3838@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
PT: deme’ om $ 75@ 77 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com 52@ 55 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com. 32@ 325 87@ 42 4 47 
CHESTNUT— 
Pe ne caene's -$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com 45@ 51 654@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com... 22@ 23 28@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com 32@ 34 86@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 388@ 40 40@ 42 
BirncH— 
FAS weeeee+$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 
and sel..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 175 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 


TD co cp ecnces $ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 28 80 80 33 
POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
SORE sé sceenses 105 120 130 
Soe & sel... +4 oe - 
No 4 1 Aeocssoet 41 45 47 49 51 
No. 2 ae 39 35 386@ 38 88@ 40 
MaPrLe— 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 


and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 
No, 2 com.... 34@ 38 40@ 45 


18 8 

















9120 


75 
44 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
Sorr Etm— Rep Oak— 
— FAS Sel No.2 No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 18.00 
4/4 ...-$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $41.00 $ 22.00 4/4 ..-. 88.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 E/4 + +++ 115:00 90:00 75.00 48.00 20.00 
5/4 75.00 65.00 60.00 41. 00° 21.00 5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 © B/t 118-00 95:00 8000 50:00 31:00 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 75.00 65.00 652.00 28.00 23.00 este 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22:00 8/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 Harp MaPLE— 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
BIRCcH— 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 4/4 ....% 80.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.00 
0.00 70.00 44.00 80.00 21.00 “oe : : : ; all 5/4 .... 89.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 19.00 
at 93.00 73:00 64.00 38.00 22.09 Rock Exm— 6/4 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 19.00 
5/ + y ' i : : 8/4 1... 10200 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
6/4... 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4 .... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00. 6/f Teas isete Ghee bees a0 4 
8/4....- 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 28.00 5/4 .... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 5/4 **"* 130,00 110.00 95.00 52.00 ’ 
10/4 ..-- 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 6/4 .... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 es . ; 
12/4 ..-. 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 “+ 8/4. 4... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ried 
3/4. ..-- 79.00 64.00 38.00 4.0 10/4. 105.00 85.00 52.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
5/8 ..-- 76.00 61.00 34.00 “+ 3974 |” 115,00 95.00 67.00 *30.00 Regular stock ooorene, 50 percent or more 
me Avaah 4 Tds BOG Gael Samide Brides plank at NOSauh ad Swine *afer a) perbents ae a 
at % <5 - s™  Basswoop— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 27.00 23.00 Harp MapLe RouGH F.Loorine Stock— 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 5/4 .... 72.00 62.00 654.00 30.00 25.00 rot 1 _—- song 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 54.00 385.00 25.00 . . 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, "$65; 1x5- 8/4... 85.00 75.00 60,00 36.00 26.00 i ssateo scees Nast ws ty Me: BE 
inch, two face clear, $00; one and two face 10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00  « Rldppeiepiieites = TF te 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 , 
Sort MAPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; a. 2 on 
4/4 ae Be ee ae BS ~ ieee beeen es Oo ets OB! 5 josves.ch pena 
5/4 70.00 60.00 650.00 33.00 21.00 No. 1, $68. PP Phen, ne ings bh tats BALTES peers, 47.00 
6/4 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
8/4 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. 6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended March 4, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED —— MIXED OAK— 4 
Ae ake aC nn 
Pin. FAS.. is 75@130. 8 Cgvecdeedeea: waaaeaeees PoPpLar— 
i. Sa ic}: Mabsdbwaites” “avesateccaden daeecbesteah FAS oat 81.25@ i pe AAR See en eee 
Rep GumM— MDB ceccce a) 2s Sr reseaeeenee opened eoe0e6) 6 66 bobireabes 
td. FAS... 96.25@100.25 98.50@100.75 98.50@100.50 100.25 es Gs ee, Se ee gee oe Mores eee 
ms 1&sel +e tp 4 Hg . a iach ame A $0107 me Ri, Bee. oe +t PR 2... eee dateasee,> Be ee eerern 
Pin i, 4 . 2 I ° “BPrecwce wo Lk. SSR AE RECT OD © DSSS eRe eee §60¢60 606658 Ne 
No. 1&sel. 49.00@ 57.75 67.25@ 61.75 60.2 68.00@ 68.75 No. 2-B..... Saree Maes DOM. etevesadead 0s scneaaweeen 
Bt, © ccs) ME EE ck boon cine Shc ewedeo ess wares, 2 Rice Sve a ones state pyre epee e 
iia) aie 2 er nen where . , 
ee, DR, 5 MRT isa cnise seinwdennsnns 65.50@ 69.50 Qo iMAC)... O87e eas 43: a@ ‘ween Se 0@ Te 72.96 :66.50@ 78.00 
iy, NI a MR ng ee 51.00@ 53.00 No. 3.22...5. 2400@ 2600 27:0 sris qsaeeedas 
Pin. FAS... 57.00@ 69.75 37. 500 67.25 65.50@ 72.75 75.00 Pema ato e- 6 00 27.000 87.00 twee eee vnes 
No. 1&sel. 42.00@ 50.50 54. 45.00@ 53.50 56.00@ 60.00 or? MAria— 
SG, Ss GM bat etess sco edecel ban’. cca 
0. 2 .... 27.25@ 28.75 29. 4 a eae alan a ee aa aang : No 2 39:25@ 44.26 
Biack Gum— gies pandas 4 tS ace erdhawlacpci ah Saas + Yikes ce. boo. 
Qtd. FAS. CNT ES ya 52.00@ 54.00 60.00 No. 1&sel 46.00@ 48.00 52.00 
No. 1é&sel. $9.00@ 43.76  ...ccciccces 42.00 Kae Py + Me Cee come ey ah 
OFT ELM— 
NO. 2 wees ceceeeeecees seeeeeeivees 82.00 tent eeeeeens te ee ee eee aes US Re 
TUPELO— ea ess ee: ORO 5. secates  coarencubaedM ewan cate. 
Qtd. FAS... pOLIUEEDSt ne ttrerssstes seseeeeeees 52.25@ 61.50 ae canes Ge ee! Ss bdnede bans. ds0nseconee ants acne 
0. iin ececkseeesbee S0bpSesewesee 026600060588 e e 
Pin. FAS... 49.50 A C.) ’:  syaatccueaes pert -npciphnggen os py aE ee ee 
ie. jé&sel. See Gee. Ree. + | Snenwasickinae Souler eoseees No. ee. meme mies oem. ST eee Re Ok! Rw eRe eee oe 
o B7.25@ 28.76 ...ceccceees  cccecceeceee Coeeeeeees Me. $ ..000e SLEO@ SE.E0 B4.50@ 8660 oo oii ices ess cccccccneun. 
“Mean pia Sycamors— 
Qtd. FAS...127.25@127.50 137.25 137.50@145.25 145.00@152.00 SO PS SOS ee nD. a ae 64.75 
No. 1&sel. 75.00@ 83.00 ............ SUSU GENE saciilescese Dm BO. CRT cee tekest ced 46.25 49.75 
2 Se aay a peg cee a te one VF Sh “AGN ra We B abciea west Shee ae Sees unididcn bat; amet Poi ee 29.75 
Pin’ ‘PAS... 85.00@ 92.50 98. 00@ 109. 25 101. 00@ 107. 25 113.25@126.75 Wittow— 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 75.00 62. 62.25@ 77.00 71.00@ 84.75 Pee scoates 65.75 SOs” si gasses sat eee ee 
3, fig. SE EE. Di vdeeeévses: Seskneteete eae Choi MaGNoLIa— 
nC .., e ee i eh A 2 Se ee ates ok eee 
RED OakK— I the e'o Gdl Cun ae Wes suk «wate Ue eree . 44 0¥ewre ken 36.00 
Pln. FAS... 67.50@ 75.75 78.00@ 94.00 88.00@104.00 97.50@118.25 Prcan— 
No. 1&sel. 49.50 59.50 654.25 62.25 61.50@ 67.25 74.50 79.00 No, pone... ar tnhestehh leek e tees Sareea ceanus 50.25 
Wa, © ccc ee I nhoccasardsa ‘chews oQeeeaa: Las BOCES canloke’ Sidiinece eet Stake thxene hea teet ses 28.00@ 29.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 


basis, on oak flooring: 
FA ##x1%” 


Chicago 


3x2” %x1%” 
$65. 


ist qtd. wht...$106.00 101.00 $93.00 00 
lst qtd. red.... 76.00 73.00 70.00 3.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 80.00 73.00 58.00 53.00 
2nd qtd. red... 69.00 68.00 58,00 63.00 
Ist pln. wht... 81.00 66.00 63:00 49.00 
Ist pln. red.... 74.00 66.00 58.00 54.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 49-00 40.00 
2nd pin. red... 66.00 61.00 50.00 49.00 
ord wht. ...... 49.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
ICS 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 
os oi 29.00 28.00 13.00 13.00 
14%4x2” x1%” 
ee GR RR: a auice's 64am $103.50 98.50 
ea pe ear 93.50 4.50 
me GR WUD, 6...os ake ds texenes 76.50 73.50 
ig Sp Seapets apart 76.50 3.5 
ee SO Se view ss 6b esEao ees 73.50 75.50 
ee ie no's are cen aetna 67.50 69.50 
FF % aes Sorat 65.50 61.50 
ee Oe ES 6 wig ee oey he teak eee 59.50 59.50 
Me WEL s2cesbebdesoenwceace ~» 48.50 45.50 
Pe ME ddiadssnesause devon -. 47.50 45.50 
SEN acts acrbestonis bias achvaléro . 23.6 18.50 
New York delivered prices may be obtain tained 


by adding to the above: For 


for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black. walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


6-9%"” wide; .4/4, $235@240; 


FAS: 5/4, 
$245@250; 6/4, $255 @260: 8/4, $265@270. 


Select: 
$175 @180 


No. 1: 


4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


4/4, $90; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, $135. 


2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 
$450.50; 8/4, $50@55. 





MAPLE FLOORING 





Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 


basis during the week ended March 8: 
First Second Third 
st hell |} PY | $74.48 $51.65 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

4/4 266%0 +45 FEe wee ebe $115.00 $ 90.00 
Re ere er ee 120.00 95.00 
a ee ee rey at x.. 126.00 100.00 
ORR om. sé iveetatans py... 180.00 105.00 
DOE, Sida oc caie hs Cheb dgnin 150.00 125.00 
OO ere PE ee Fe 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 10.—Demand for pop- 
lar bevel siding continues fair. Weather con- 
ditions are good for the season, but building 





is slow. Prices on 4-inch FAS and select have 
been reduced. Louisville quotations: 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

eee ere: $37 $27 $21 

5-inch ..... ower aa oe 35 25 19 

GBR. evvcicccrvesoves & 35 24 18 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 10.—Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as 
follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Louisiana 
er  caceeveu $45.00 $48.00 $48.00 
rn ” is a's ws oie 43.00 46.00 47.00 
ET 6s ala a eae 45.00 48.00 47.00 
, ? ‘cece bkdh 50.00 51.50 49.00 
OS SS 51.00 52.00 52.00 
PE eve eesie 62.00 63.00 63.00 
6 «halle 58.00 60.00 60.00 
i “cxde ens 70.00 68.00 72.00 
OE 68.00 63.50 68.00 
«4.00.0 ot $2.00 geese 83.00 
Ee. o»s00< 76.00 nan és 78.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 31.00 


Bé&btr. flat .... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48, 44-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 
OY aneleea aie Eee o—=6E eee $28.00 
nC ~ cnet nading 25.50 See” (este ewnen 30.00 

De . enanemenes 27.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc No. 2 No. 3 
Dene atcueeease $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
ee . eeAwden eee 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
a ecatas sd ele 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
ca pn cadves 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
EY.” nae olde was 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
Se” SRO WH cecee 99.50 89.50 54.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

OR vsaneseccded $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
BEET ket cbccsors 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 





This Week's Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Industrial demand 
for northern pine continues to top the buy- 
ing of the retailers, but there is more inter- 
est shown by the dealers, especially from 
outside the city, and there is indication that 
better weather is having its beneficial effect. 
Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 11.—Northern pine 
demand is rather light for this time of year. 
Industrial concerns as well as retailers have 
only small stocks in most cases, and the out- 
look for increased purchasing is considered 
favorable. There is little cutting of prices 
anywhere. Low grades especially are showing 
a firm tone. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Inquiry for 
eastern spruce frames has picked up. There 
has not been any definite change in base price, 
but the tone of the market is believed to be a 
shade stronger. Random prices are rather 
soft. Boards are dull and prices are easy. 
Lath sellers are urgent and there is little 
buying even at concessions. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 12.—There is some added 
interest in hardwoods by retail dealers, with 
a fair amount of inquiry, but industrial buy- 
ing is the mainstay of the market. Some 
reductions were made in prices of basswood, 
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ANY hundreds of acres of timber have been 
saved for the sawyer to turn into honest 
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The chances are that Nicholson and Black Diamond Files 
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On sale everywhere — at hardware and mill supply dealers’. bi 
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red oak and soft elm, but these were partly 
offset by advances in prices of several items 
of hard maple. Several changes were made 
in oak flooring prices, twenty of them de- 
creases and eight increases. Otherwise the 
prices remained firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 11.—Hardwood 
trade is in smaller volume than it was a year 
ago. Mixed car orders are the rule. At some 
yards, a fair increase in inquiries gives prom- 
ise of better trade. Woodworking industries 
show a general tendency to keep stocks down, 
Prices are stated to be holding quite steady 
in most cases. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 11.—Improveg 
inquiry for southern hardwoods has come 
from industrial consumers, and from whole. 
salers in the East and North. Orders, how: 
ever, were confined to single carlots and mixed 
cars. A. few orders came from automotive 
factories, but for small lots. Prices were un- 
changed and about steady, 
being shown in sap gum and plain red oak. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 10.—Hard- 
woods are quiet, and prices show a tendency 
to soften, though they have not changed much 
recently. There is some movement in poplar, 
cottonwood, tupelo, red gum, sap gum and 
ash, but oak and magnolia are dull, though 
some No. 2 oak is moving. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Industrial buying of 
Douglas fir is the principal hope of local dis- 
tributers, as retailers are still hesitant about 
laying in stocks. There is still some demand 
from railroad and car material users, but the 
bulk of this business has been cared for. 
Prices are unchanged. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Good weather has 
resulted in increased activity in Douglas fir, 
but wholesalers say the orders had been 
placed previously. Some offices, however, re- 
ported that business was picking up a little, 
On the whole, the cargo situation is in satis- 
factory shape, and there is very little, if any, 
distress lumber. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 10.—The market 
here for Douglas fir continues to show ex- 
pansion, because, with more favorable 
weather, construction work has progressed 
decidedly faster. One of the larger yards 
here has secured contracts for big quanti- 
ties of lumber for the Western Electric Co.’s 


building program, for which many millions” 


of feet will be required. The quotations on 
fir are somewhat higher, with the termina- 
tion of the special intercoastal rate reduc- 
tions made for January and February. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 11.—Despite a 
good inquiry, volume of orders for Douglas 
fir is light. Most inquirers seem merely to 
be keeping in touch with the market. Sales 
managers think some real spring weather 
would be a big help. Prices continue weak. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 10.—Cypress 
distributers report that trade here continues 
dull, with prices firm. Business is expected 
to show more activity around the middle of 
April. Business has been better in the last 
couple of weeks than it was before that. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 11.—Buying of 
cypress was spotty and mostly of mixed car- 
lots of several items of finish. Sash and door 
factories were taking small lots of yellow and 
red cypress finish, and some single carlots of 
red were selling to the factory trade. Retail- 
ers took fill-in lots of common lumber. Prices 


were steady. 
HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Wholesalers re- 
ported a slightly improved demand for west- 
ern hemlock in the last week. Stocks of 
western lumber are ample. Of eastern hem- 
lock there are ample assortments. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—EKastern and 
northern hemlock boards seem even harder to 
move than they’ were a little earlier in the 
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year. Wholesalers say that few buyers will 
consider random boards a bargain even at $28. 
Some native hemlock is being cut for rural 
requirements, but there is very little call for 
timbers and plank at city yards. There is a 
little business in western hemlock. Quotations 
poth for consigned lumber and mill shipment 
have softened somewhat since February. 


WESTERN PINES 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 11.—Demand 
from retailers for western pines is slow, and 
yolume of factory purchasing has shrunk a 
little in the last week. Prices of yard stock 
continue rather soft, while most industrial 
items are holding. 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Retail buying of 
California white pine is reported as on the 
up-grade, with also a fair industrial demand 
for this material. Country yards, especially, 
are coming into the market for their spring 
needs. Pondosa pine is the subject of retail 
inquiry, and there is an increase in the vol- 
ume of orders, too, but the quantity still is 
very low. There is no change in prices. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Prices of some 
items of Idaho and Pondosa pines have 
sagged in the last week, though stocks here 
are light. Wholesalers have small assort- 
ments of the main items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 11.—Demand for 
western pines is not picking up at all rapidly, 
as there is less construction in sight than 
there Was a yéar ago. Dealers find that most 
yards are carrying limited stocks. Prices are 
little changed, with California sugar pine and 
Idaho pine steady, and California white pine 
and Pondosa pine easy. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—There has not 
been actual increase either in the inquiry or 
firm orders for southern pine, but sellers are 
looking for improvement shortly. Retail yards 
are generally lightly stocked. Roofers look 
easier. Some sellers ask $28 for 8-inch air 
dried, but. plenty of nice lumber is offered at 
$27.50 and bids of $27 are not always re- 
fused. There is a moderate call for partition 
at steady prices. Flooring is dull but fairly 
firm, especially the B&better longleaf. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Southern pine dis- 
tributers report that retailers have eased off 
in their little buying spree of a week or so 
ago, and again are slow, but depend on the 
advent of warmer weather to stimulate the 
present demand, which is disappointingly 
low. Industrial demand is spotty. Prices 
are maintained at the same levels. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 11.—Demand 
from industrials and railroads is taking a 
large part of the southern pine sold here, and 
there is a fair volume of export business. 
Demand from retailers is disappointingly 
small, and prices have suffered some in conse- 
quence. In most cases, the buying appears to 
be for immediate requirements only. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Nearly all mills in 
the South are operating, though many of 
them are on part time, but arrivals of late 
have been unusually light. Wholesalers com- 
Plain that competition with other woods, 
especially Douglas fir, is very keen. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 11.—Retailers 
from the city and from up-State towns were 
in the market for small fill-in lots of dimen- 
sion and common building lumber this week. 
Joists and scantlings and some heavy timbers 
were wanted, but very little finish. Prices 
were more stable, with fewer transit cars 
offering. Dealers were more optimistic about 
loan money supply, and looked for decided im- 
provement in demand for building lumber by 
March 30. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 11.—The de- 
mand for shingles continues slow, buyers 
seemingly waiting until the very last ‘minute 
to place an order. The result is that prices 
on the common grades remain weak, and~on 
the upper grades are none too firm: The de- 
mand for lath is only fair, and is mostly for 
Western pine and redwood. Cedar siding’ de- 





from other regions. 


PLANT “B”: Mixed cars Fir Uppers & 
Commons for retail yards; 
Hemlock Dimension, 
Spruce Shop, Packaged Fir 
& Hemlock Panels. Fir 
Car Siding & Decking. 
Cedar Siding & Shingles. 


PLANT “CC”: Select & No. 1 Com. Tim- 
bers to 24”x24” to 60’. Car 
Sills, Decking, Framing 
and Horizontal Sheathing. 
All Fir. 


PLANT “DD”; K. D. Long Dimension 22 
to 28’ Small Timbers, 
Plank and Large Timbers 
to 12x12-28’. Above No. 1 
Com. Fir. White Fir 2x4” 
to. 6” K. D 


PLANT “FB”: Fir House & Garage 
Doors, inside door frames, 
Mouldings, Finish, Casing, 
Base, Stepping, Hand Rail. 


WANTED 


Additional high grade experienced lumber salesmen 


to sell products of following plants on a commission basis. Men 
only wanted who will take our account for all plants for small 
areas calling upon, at intervals of two weeks or less, every dealer in, 
and industrial user of, products made from logs, 
be our exclusive representative, but may represent, also, shippers 
If interested address, giving references: 


E. B. HAZEN LUMBER CO. 
Merchandisers and Manufacturers 


Spalding Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Each man will 


PLANT “HH”: Old Growth Yellow Fir 
Structural Timbers, Plank, 
Dimension. Vv. G. Shop, 
Horizontal Sheathing and 
Dimension K. D. 


PLANT “I”: Fir Plywood Panels with 
Fir, Larch, Hemlock, 
Alder Faces. Same 
Shaped, Sanded, Bored, 
Cut-out, ete. Packaged 
Panels. 

PLANT “K”: Cut to size Plywood from 
Plant “I” in conjunction 
with Fir, Larch, Hemlock, 
lumber, cut to size. All 
above worked into any 
and all finished articles 
which can be made of 
wood. Also a line of 
standard ready made fur- 
niture and novelties and 
built-ins all unpainted. 

PLANT “L”: Alder and Maple clear Di- 
mension stock for furni- 
ture and toys. Also Alder 
Coat Hangers. 




















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 














mand is light, and buyers are usually satisfied 
with part carlots. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Large arrivals of 
eastern spruce lath are expected a little later 
in the season. Just now prices f. o. b. New 
York continue to range from $4.75 tow$5. 
There are.large supplies of all brands of 
West Coast shingles, and demand is fair. 
Shingle prices vary widely in different parts 
of the district. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Inquiry for 
clapboards is slow and prices are none too 
firm. Retailers are holding, off, though their 
stocks are light. Offerings. of eastern spruce 
and native whité pire are’ very light and quo- 
tations are reasonably steady... e bargains 
are being offered in. West “Coast.clapboards. 
Reports were that red ¢edatr clapboards would 
be advanced in Mareh, but. mriees;.remain un- 
changed. . 9 92 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Neither vol- 
ume of business nor prices are entirely satis- 
factory to boxboard distributors. Large nego- 
tiations are under way. Producers in the Man- 
chester (N. H.) district are offering ordinary 
log run round edge white pine inch boxboards 
at $24@$25. Similar lumber in the Rochester 
district has lately been offered for about 25 
cents less. 





A PLAQUE OF WOOD VENEER, strung with cord 
for convenient hanging, inscribed on one side 
with a map of the New England States, and 
showing on each State the name, address and 
telephone number of the company’s salesman in 
charge of the territory, while on the other side 
is a pledge of service and cordial wishes for the 
lumber dealer’s continued success and prosper- 
ity, has been sent by Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 
to its customers. 
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Recommends Reparation Award 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—Exam- 
iner Joseph G. Cooper in a proposed report 
in Docket No. 17224—Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Great Southern Railroad Co. et 
al.—recommends the award of reparation and 
overcharge refunds aggregating more than 
$30,000 to the several lumber complainants 
in this and related cases. The commission 
found that numerous shipments involved had 
been overcharged or that unreasonable rates 
had been assessed. The cases were reopened 
for further hearing with respect to the 
amount of damage and reparation due. The 
commission must approve the recommenda- 
tion of the examiner in order to make it ef- 
fective. 

Division 4 in a decision in Docket No. 22115 
finds that rates charged on forty carloads of 
yellow pine and hardwood lumber shipped 
from Quitman and Crandall, Miss., by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. to points north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi River were 
inapplicable. Complainant is granted repara- 
tion on the basis of the findings, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 

The commission has suspended until Oct. 10 
the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished by various carriers proposing changes 
in the uniform diversion and reconsignment 
rules affecting carload shipments accorded 
second or subsequent changes in destination. 


Reductions in Eastern Rates 


Boston, Mass., March 10.—Announcement of 
a reduction in the freight rates of 4 cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber shipments from 
New Brunswick points on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to points in the New England 
States on the lines of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has just been made. This follows 
similar reductions recently announced by the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, intended to give eastern 
spruce a stronger position in the New Eng- 
land lumber market when competing with soft- 
woods imported from other sections. 


The present reduction, it is stated by H. H. 
James, division freight agent of the Canadian 
National Railways, will put the lumber freight 
rates over the Canadian National Railways on 
a parity with rates over the Canadian Pacific. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 1, 1930, totaled 899,189 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 61,783 cars (a gain 
of 5,624 cars over the week immediately be- 
fore); grain, 45,103 cars; livestock, 25,854 cars; 
coal, 135,661 cars; coke, 10,303 cars; ore, 8,771 
ears; merchandise, 251,852 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 359,862 cars. 


Taher Bond Prices 


Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 97 99% 
Bloede] Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 





Seeeee GOGO actvieccicce Bt 94 97% 
mere Ge, Ghee 200066 cose eee cicecces 96 97 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 5%% 

DE BOGE wdacvcovetescereressseseoe 97 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6s 1937..+.... -.. 94% 97% 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941...... 93 97% 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 68 1941.... 95 98 
We We Ree Bek Ge Bic ccc csccvce 97 99% 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934............ 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 93% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931........ 99% 99% 
Munising Paper Co. 5%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co. 6s 1933....... 98 100 
Owen Oregon Lumber 6%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Port Orford Cedar Co. 6s 1939........ 95 99 
Trask Lumber Co. 6s 1936............ 94 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The 1930, 1931 and 1932 maturities of the 
above issues are offered on a 6%% basis, bid 6.75% 
basis or better. 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., March 8, 1930.) 
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q Advertisements will be inserted in 
* this department at the following rates: 


signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Cow must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be a 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
-FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumbermen. 
NOW IS THB TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















WANTED ADDRESS OF E. D. McLEAN 


Former mill man. Good position to offer. 
Address “I. 222,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


Log and timber buyer Must be able to run lang 

lines for logging crew.. State age, experience 

salary and reference first letter. : 
Address “L. 201," care American Lumberman, 








WANTED 
Man that knows poles, piling, ties and small mill 
business to clean up behind logging operations, 


y on re age, experience, salary and references first 
etter. 


Address “IL, 202,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Logging Superintendent for mill cutting 100 M per 
day mixed operation. Must be well recommended, 


— age, experience, salary and references first 
etter. 


Address “‘L. 203,” care American Lumberman, 


YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE YARD 
in good sized town, one who can invest $10,000.00 
or more. Must be highly recommended. : 
Address ‘*L. 204,” care American Lumberman, 


Wanted—Salesmen | 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


For Retail lumber and millwork concern doing 
$150,000.00 sales annually. Business well estab- 
lished. Can guarantee profits to one who can in- 
vest from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00. 

Address “‘L, 215,’ care American Lumberman, 
































MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Personality and good mixer. 
Address ‘“‘K. 212,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMEN 


An attractive proposition is offered to a few high 
grade men. See PAGE 79 for complete details, 





WANTED 


We want to make a sales connection with some 

real salesman to-sell out TUPELO Moulding and 

Trim in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Phila- 

delphia and New York. We have the goods. Lib- 

eral commission. Address THE LUTCHER & 

pee CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., Lutcher, 
uisiana. 


Wanted—Employment 


WANTED—SITUATION 


Experienced in all phases of lumber manufacture. 
Know office procedure, legal phases, logging. Able 
to appraise new venture and form organization. 
Competent to lead organization in production at 
low costs and maintain loyal force. Age 45, mar- 
ried, healthy. Unlimited and unqualified recom- 
mendation. Willing to go anywhere, and will wel- 
come opportunity to assist in getting any present 
plant on profitable basis. 
Address ‘“‘L. 210,” care American Lumberman. 





























Wanted—Employees 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 


As assistant to buyer in large line of building ma- 
terial yards. Must be energetic, accurate and sys- 
tematic. Give references and salary wanted. Splen- 
did opportunity for right person 

Address “K, 217,” care American Lumberman. 


WHOLESALE MILLWORK HOUSE WANTS MAN 


To call on retail lumber dealers in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. A man with knowledge of the trade pre- 
ferred. Reply at once. 

- Address “G. 203,” care American Lumberman. 























RETAIL LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


Executive with practical knowledge and proven 

ability in buying, selling, manufacture and man- 

agement, is desirous of making a change. 
Address “L. 214,’’ care American Lumberman, 


JOB WANTED 
By .an experienced retail lumber and material 
dealer, and builder. Graduate of Chicago Technical 
College Competent yard manager, estimator, 
building superintendent, or general foreman. G. E. 
TOWNSEND, 863 N. 26th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller; 
age 38; 20 years’ experience, 

Address “K. 51,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “C. 204," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 


Reliable spare time workers, commission basis, for 
very remunerative introductory assistance in mak- 
ing local sales). THE PAULY CO, 1333 K. North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


PLANING MILL MECHANIC 


Must be able to file and fit band resaws, set up 
moulder and matcher, and grind own knives to 
pattern. Steady work at good wages for competent 
man. Location southern Michigan. Address, giv- 
ing references. 

“H. 215,” care American Lumberman, 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement? send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








POSITION WANTED BY MANAGER OR 
superintendent, cypress, pine or southern hard- 
wood mill, capable of handling operation from 
stump to car. Ten years experience as manager. 
Married, 42 years of age, at present employed, can 
furnish best of references. 

Address “K. 202,’”" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Wants situation. Can handle all details and get 
best results. 
Address “K. 205,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Retail lumber and building supply yard, 32 yrs. 
old; 11 years experience; good references. 
Address “K, 206," care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR 
Northern, Southern Hardwoods, Hemlock, 15 years 
experience. Road or yard; references. 

Address “KK. 207,” care American Lumberman. 
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